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LAW AND ORDER 


By Fewtrx FRANKFURTER 


UST a bare year ago a glowing picture of our industrial 
relations was drawn by the authoritative Presidential 
hand: 

“Qur people ...know their own business, are quick 
and resourceful at every readjustment, definite in pur- 
pose and self-reliant in action.... I have heard much 
counsel as to the plans that should be formed, and per- 


sonally conducted to a happy consummation, but from no 
quarter have I seen any general scheme of ‘reconstruction’ 
emerge which I thought it likely we could force our spirited 
business men and self-reliant laborers to accept with due 
pliancy and obedience. 

“While the war lasted we set up many agencies by which 
to direct the industries of the country in the services it was 
necessary for them to render.... But the moment we 
knew the armistice to have been signed we took the harness 
off... . It is surprising how fast the process of return to a 
peace footing has moved in the three weeks since the fight- 
ing stopped. It promises to outrun any inquiry that may 
be instituted and any aid that may be offered. It will not 
be easy to direct it any better than it will direct itself. 
The American business man is of quick initiative.” 

The contrast to-day between romantic forecast and stern 
reality is in everyone’s mind and, one cannot but hope, 
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part of every man’s anxiety. Pandora’s box is open—it is 
needless to stir feelings by even the most surgeon-like sum- 
mary of the prevailing unrest. Were the proverbial mes- 
senger from Mars to visit this country he would find—where 
there is the least reason for it—a veritable devil’s dance, 
with “law and order” emblazoned on the banners. “Our 
spirited business men and self-reliant laborers’’ have indeed 
been allowed to “go their own way” and, unless we heed, the 
drift of their “going” is taking us all perilously near the 
direction of Niagara. 

The causes of the present discontent have not been born 
overnight; they have not been fomented, though doubtless 
intensified, by alien propaganda. “Agitators’”” may have 
found deep-seated grievances; they did not invent them. 
No deeper disloyalty has ever threatened that body of 
passionate faith which we call America than the effort to 
stigmatize the orderly clarification and correction of these 
grievances as “un-American.” “Patriotism” has always 
been sought to be invoked for interests less than the com- 
mon good. But it would be blighting not only the generous 
traditions of this country, but also the hopes of the world in 
this country, to allow the seams of discontent to go deeper 
because of the perversion of patriotism by those who are 
blind, and not sensitive to its quality. 

The causes of the industrial unrest are perfectly well 
known. Apparently they are not so familiar that Macau- 
lay’s “every schoolboy” knows—but surely they are fa- 
miliar to every student of industrial relations. They have 
been investigated and reported upon by committees and 
commissions galore. Time has only served to confirm the 
diagnosis, to give sharper outlines to the problem. Of the 
multitudinous difficulties two emerge as dominant; from 
them all the rest flow: the lack of scientific organization in 
industry, and the feelings due to the contrast between men’s 
participation in political affairs and their exclusion from the 


direction of their economic life. 
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In view of the great achievements of this country in 
industry, it must seem temerarious to insist that about those 
aspects of industry which most intimately concern the work- 
ers, and thereby most intimately affect the morale of the 
country, ignorance and chaos prevail. Wonders have been 
achieved in mechanical processes, in making nature sub- 
servient to our needs and even our prodigalities. One 
might almost think the country’s energies have been too 
preoccupied with these material conquests; for pitiably 
little has been thought or wrought so that we may have the 
necessary knowledge for a critique of industry, the necessary 
knowledge as a basis of judgment and action. 

The recent coal strike reveals shortcomings that not even 
the largest headlines of “law and order” can conceal. The 
strike was called off but its causes persist. This is not the 
time for a scrutinizing study. Whatever negotiation may 
accomplish, whatever ameliorations will be sought for the 
distempers which have been aroused by the shallow reck- 
lessness of invoking the injunction under plea of the war 
power, the fundamental lesson of the strike will be lost un- 
less out of it comes the common consciousness of the sin of 
ignorance and the failure to fashion instruments of knowl- 
edge for action. Inevitably, everyone had an opinion about 
the strike. But who had justification for such opinion 
founded on knowledge of the coal industry, and, especially, 
knowledge of the conditions of life that confront those 
400,000 workers? 

The indictment of our civilization is that some of the facts 
vitally affecting the coal problem are not to be had. Toa 
large extent any decision as to hours and wages is a game of 
blindman’s buff—blindman’s buff tempered by force and 
necessity. Here is, indeed, not only one of our greatest 
industries, but (as it is insisted upon as though it were the 
solution instead of the statement of the problem) “‘a basic 
industry ”—the very flame of life. Yet have we sought to 
know it, to master it, in a sensible and forethoughtful way 
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to avoid being trapped by our dependence upon it? Or is 
it accurate to speak of “‘chaos” when the truth compels 
the following characterization of the anthracite industry 
(and it is no less true of the bituminous) ? 

“One general aspect of the anthracite situation was made 
clear which we deem very pertinent for consideration. It 
appears that there is lacking the basis for scientific knowledge 
in regard to some of the underlying facts of the industry 
upon which issues as to wages and output must finally be 
decided. Therefore, steps should at once be taken whereby 
systematic and authoritative information will be had in 
regard to such fundamental questions as comparative 
earnings, labor turnover, continuity of employment, and 
sufficiency of output. We must create conditions which 
will assure greater continuity of employment, greater regu- 
larity of work, greater quantity of output, at the same time 
that we fully observe all those safeguards which should pro- 
tect the workers in this hazardous industry. In a word, the 
conditions of the industry must be stabilized. Therefore, 
the attitude of mind of those in the industry in regard to 
those conditions must be organized. As a necessary pre- 
requisite we must have that basis of knowledge upon which 
alone we can act wisely and with justice.” 

Thus, we do not possess the necessary scientific equip- 
ment to know. But we have some straws. We do know 
that the miners have less than two hundred working days. 
Therefore, any discussion of earnings requires that we spread 
the multiple of wages for not more than two hundred days 
over the necessitous three hundred and sixty-five days. We 
also know that the uncertainty and discontinuity of their 
opportunities for work must make and do make for demor- 
alization. Wholly apart, therefore, from the mere question 
of subsistence for the men, this irregularity of employ- 
ment presents issues of the greatest import to the moral 
fibre of the nation. We also know that such things need 
not be. They are not visitations of God—at least, no more 
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so than plagues and epidemics. For in 1918, under the 
pressure of war, there was an enormously increased produc- 
tion of coal and a consequent increased continuity of em- 
ployment. The admirable reports on coal production of the 
United States Geological Survey tell the tale. With the 
armistice, coal production was unimaginatively curtailed 
and even a limited public control of the industry blindly 
abandoned; discontinuity of employment, distress, and 
demoralization have followed in its wake. This ignorance, 
this chaos, is illustrative of like conditions in industry after 
industry. There is, for instance, as little scientific data for 
the great textile industry upon which the welfare of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts supposedly rests as, 
according to the confession of the national leaders in the 
printing trades and the clothing industry, there is in those 
industries. 

Industrial unrest is bound to continue just so long as the 
present state of mind and feeling of workers is generated by 
growing disparity between their participation in politics 
and their exclusion from industrial direction. Modern 
industry more and more stifles the deep creative impulses of 
the workers at the same time that it emphasizes how illusory 
is their political power and how unrelated to economic con- 
trol. They listen to Mr. Bryan’s apostrophe, “Behold! 
a Republic in which every man is a sovereign, yet no one 
cares to wear a crown,” only to reflect that as to the essen- 
tial circumstances of their lives they are but the instruments 
of needlessly blind chance under the direction of the heads 
of industry. It is an old story, but at this time we all of us 
need “education in the obvious more than investigation of 
the obscure.” The last authoritative inquiry into industrial 
relations made in this country, with wide opportunities for 
observation and under the most favoring impulses of war, 
was thus reported to the President: 

“Broadly speaking, American industry lacks a healthy 
basis of relationship between management and men. At 
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bottom this is due to the insistence of employers upon in- 
dividual dealings with their men. Direct dealings with 
employees’ organizations is still the minority rule in the 
United States. In the majority of instances there is no 
joint dealing, and in too many instances employers are in 
active opposition to labor organizations. This failure to 
equalize the parties in adjustments of inevitable industrial 
contests is the central cause of our difficulties. There is 
a commendable spirit throughout the country to correct 
specific evils. The leaders in industry must go further, they 
must help to correct the state of mind on the part of labor; 
they must aim for the release of normal feelings by enabling 
labor to take its place as a co-operator in the industrial 
enterprise. In a word, a conscious attempt must be made 
to generate a new spirit in industry.” 

Here is the watershed of all the streams of discontent— 
all the streams that have rush and sweep and power and that 
will not be denied. And the vague gropings of workers 
for a dignified participation in industry, for an adequate 
utilization of their creative faculties, have, of course, been 
intensified by the war. Generous ideas and glowing watch- 
words are highest-power explosives. Statesmen cannot regi- 
ment a nation behind the appeal to “democracy, liberty, 
and justice” without compelling men and women to seek 
significance for these glorious concepts in their daily lives. 
The impulses aroused by a war waged to bring a new heaven 
and a new earth cannot be coerced to be content to have 
the unlovelinesses and the misery and the repression of 
the old earth left wholly unchanged. 

This familiar analysis suggests its own familiar remedies. 

Public opinion must exert its dormant dominance by a 
frank recognition that the unrest is not “un-American,” is 
not destructive, should not be hunted like a wild beast or a 
pickpocket. Nor yet must it be looked upon as “belly 
philosophy.” Of course, there are demands for more wages 
and less hours, but these are really minor issues. Not 
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until there is a generous acceptance of the spiritual depths 
behind the present unrest will there be or should there be 
peace among us. Not until then can these depths attain 
secure and sensible direction. Must it be left to England 
first to solve the problem of industrial liberty as it was hers 
to give to the modern world political liberty? Signs are 
not wanting that she will be the pioneer, driven, perhaps, by 
the spur of necessity. Surely, however, no one has stated 
the issue with more penetrating simplicity than the leading 
Conservative statesman, Lord Robert Cecil. He quotes 
the following passage from a speech by Mr. Smillie: 

“The mine-owners have always told us, and you tell us 
now, if you hand the mines back to them for free competi- 
tion amongst each other, that we have no right to a voice 
in the working conditions of the mines—no voice on the 
commercial side at all. They say, ‘We invested our money 
in those mines and they are ours; you are merely our 
hands.’ Now I say, ‘We invest our lives in those mines, 
which is of greater importance than the capital of the 
employer, and to that extent have a right to say as to what 
the conditions shall be, not merely the working conditions, 
but we are entitled to have some information on the com- 
mercial side of the thing also.’”’ 

Lord Cecil comments upon this as follows: 

“T believe that these sentences contain the essence of the 
industrial problem. It is not merely, or even chiefly, a 
question of wages or hours of labor. These things are 
important, but they are not at the root of the present dis- 
content. If it were so, you would find the gravest unrest 
in the worst paid occupations, which is notoriously not the 
case. I believe that a large part of the more extreme sec- 
tion of the labor world consists of men who a few years ago 
were the backbone of working-class conservatism—men who 
have done well in their trades and have the respect of their 
fellow workmen.... What these men complain of is not 
so much that the conditions of their work are bad as that 
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they have no say in what these conditions should be. 

“A man’s labor is a part of himself, and not a mere com- 
modity to be bought and sold in the market. He has a right 
to be consulted as to its disposal, and cannot give to another 
uncontrolled power over it without injury to his self-respect. 

“It will no doubt be said that if the employees are to 
have a share in the management of industry it will mean a 
loss in efficiency, and since the real cure for industrial 
difficulties is increase of output, such a change would be a 
retrograde measure. The same argument has often been 
applied in the political world, indeed it is the mainstay of 
the defense of Kaiserism. Granted an absolute monarch of 
intelligence and probity, it is at any rate plausible to con- 
tend that his state will be administered more efficiently than 
it would be by any democracy. Nevertheless the world 
has decided against autocracy, and for good reasons. In the 
first place, history shows that really good despots are rare, 
and I suspect that the same is equally true of captains of 
industry; and, in the second place, the argument leaves out 
of sight the passion of mankind for liberty. Over and over 
again, we have seen men prefer a bad government for which 
they are responsible, and in which they have a share to a 
good government imposed upon them from above. And I 
believe the same is as true in industry as it is in politics. 
Moreover, industrial efficiency itself depends upon the good 
will of the workers. Without their hearty co-operation the 
most skilled captain of industry is powerless.” 

Not until we act on a generous acceptance of the fact 
that what is at stake is a redistribution of power from the 
autocratic direction of employers to the responsible partici- 
pation of all who are involved in industry will we get out of 
the woods of feud and fury. Responsibility for delay in this 
peaceful adjustment must be made personal. The com- 
munity must make itself felt. When President Hadley 
years ago urged social ostracism for social blindness he was 
merely invoking the pressure of opinion of those upon whom 
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rests noblesse oblige. Other great employers must speak 
out and join Mr. H. P. Endicott when he says: “I cannot 
believe that the so-called employers’ group [of the Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Conference] were fair representatives of all 
American employers. I cannot believe that these were the 
employers throughout this country who recognized during the 
war very strongly the fact that the employees were partners, 
and that without these partners we could not possibly carry 
on war or that without these partners can we possibly carry 
on peace. There were no signs anywhere that pointed to 
such thoughts coming from the employers’ group.” Indus- 
trial leaders must dissociate themselves from the leadership 
of Chairman F. P. Fish of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board who, however able and admirable in other fields, 
is totally incapable of making the imaginative adjustments 
that modern industry demands. Those strong and power- 
ful in the community, those most privileged by the oppor- 
tunities and the immunities of life, must speak out so that 
they can be heard and not secretly criticise Judge Gary. 
As soon as Judge Gary hears from his own kind not pathetic 
praise but the truth of his revolutionary propaganda, and 
not until then, will Judge Gary cease to play autocrat and 
find justification because the Steel Trust is playing Lady 
Bountiful. 

We thus see that we must carry over into the field of 
industry the problems of politics. Government in industry, 
like unto political government, must be worked out where 
power and responsibility are shared by all those who are 
participants in industry as well as the dependent “public.” 
The task is nothing less than devising constant processes 
by which to achieve an orderly and fruitful way of life. 

“Collective bargaining” is the starting point of the solu- 
tion and not the solution itself. This principle must, of 
course, receive ungrudging acceptance. It is nothing but 
belated recognition of economic facts—that the era of 
romantic individualism is no more. These are not. days of 
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Hans Sachs, the village cobbler and artist, man and meister- 
singer. We are confronted with mass production and mass 
producers; the individual, in his industrial relations, but a 
cog in the great collectivity. The collectivity must be repre- 
sented and must be allowed to choose its representatives. 
And it is through the collectivity, through enlisting its will 
and its wisdom, that the necessary increase in production 
alone will come. Needless energy is wasted, precious time 
is lost, precious feelings are diverted and disturbed by the 
necessity of fighting for the acceptance of the principle of 
collective bargaining instead of working out the means and 
methods of its application. There is the rub—on these 
“details,” on organizing industry with collective bargaining 
as a principle firmly embedded in its structure, invention 
and intelligence should be centred in this country, as they 
are in England and Australia and now on the Continent. 
These questions are still wholly unsolved; we are still in the 
field of early experimentation. We should study with 
alert sympathy every trail that is opened up in this coun- 
try and abroad, realizing the variations of circumstances; 
conscious, however, that while human nature does change, 
it does not change much with geography. And so we should 
get what help we can from the workings of the Whitley 
Councils in England, similar councils in this country in 
the clothing and printing industries, the very hopeful results 
already achieved by the government through its new 
methods in the Rock Island Arsenal, where men produce 
primarily because they want to. Every successful experi- 
ment must be explored with the scientist’s faith that a 
promising exception can be made the rule. 

In a word, we must see these industrial difficulties as a 
challenge to social engineering, to be grappled with as the 
medical and the physical sciences meet their problems. 
Epidemics were once deemed to be visitations of God, but 
now Dr. Simon Flexner summons his profession consciously 
to master epidemics. The Rockefeller Institute by a steady 
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and systematic process first seeks to state the problems of 
disease and then persists until it finds answers. A transcon- 
tinental telephone was not the product of a sudden flash of 
genius nor the gift of happy accident. On the contrary, it 
was a task definitely set to mathematicians and physicists. 
Human will and intelligence and persisting faith achieved 
the miracle. So it must be in industry. The present 
obstacles to production—the lack of right human relations, 
the evocation of the creative impulses in workers—are prob- 
lems to be solved; for upon their solution depends the quality 
of our civilization. Unemployment is as blighting upon life 
as an epidemic—and like an epidemic its causes and its 
sources must first be known and then overcome. Of course, 
these are most perplexing questions. One is familiar 
enough with the difficulties of car shortage and storage facili- 
ties resulting in idle mines, and, far worse, idle miners. But 
thus far no systematic effort has been made to apply inven- 
tion to their solution. And these difficulties can be met, for 
similar difficulties have been met. Discontinuity of employ- 
ment in the coal industry can be overcome, for it has been 
overcome in other industries. What the genius of W. H. 
McElwain did for the “‘seasonal’’ shoe industry can be 
achieved in other industries. 

The spirit and the inventive ferment of the scientist must 
be brought to bear in industry. We need the authoritative 
ascertainment of facts both by the government and by 
industry itself. Light must be shed on all phases of indus- 
try, business must be translated into terms of life and 
judged by the quality of civilization it fosters or frustrates. 
A civilization eager for its own security must insist on a 
critique of all aspects of industrial life to the same extent 
that the luminous reports of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, under Miss Lathrop’s guidance, have enabled us to 
see the correlation between infant mortality rates and the 
earnings of fathers. We should know the conditions in the 
coal industry in this country, the lives led by the miners and 
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their families, the earnings of men and operators, unem- 
ployment and its reasons, inefficiency in output and its 
reasons, as the Sankey Commission’s reports now enable 
Englishmen to judge the coal industry of Great Britain. 
We need this knowledge so that the industrial field may more 
and more be narrowed from contest to conference. But 
this means disinterested knowledge, science. Dependable 
experiments must be made, such as those on fatigue of 
workers which the British Ministry of Munitions gave us, 
and not pseudo-science seeking to confirm a partisan bias, 
like the reports of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

We need, above all, a change of temper, not merely of 
“capital and labor” towards one another but of both, and 
particularly of “the public,” towards the nature of the prob- 
lem. On both sides in this country there is distrust of the 
scientist, the professional student of industry; on the part 
of labor it is not so much distrust as fear, born of sad experi- 
ence. This fear is slowly yielding. Yet, undoubtedly, the 
President must have been mindful of the prejudices both of 
employers and employees when among the representatives 
of “‘the public” at his recent Industrial Conference he 
included not a single specialist on industrial relations, not 
one person (unless it be the great ex-President of Harvard) 
whose scientific preoccupation in life is with these very 
problems. Nor has the President’s second conference been 
built upon understanding of the failure of the first. We need 
a new public temper, a fructifying atmosphere of good will 
and humility. Only thus shall we attain to an understanding 
of the task and its responsibility—the ardent and patient 





devotion of science to a common social purpose and a com- 
mon faith. Only thus shall we still the unrest, through proc- 
esses of law, and not by incantations of “law and order.” 























NEW IDEALS IN EDUCATION 


By Lorp HaLpaNne 


GREAT English thinker has lately told us what in his 
view is of high importance for the mental expansion 
of the present generation. It is that those who are study- 
ing should study in more than one school of thought. Con- 
flict of standpoints is not in the end an embarrassment. 
For it is by the incorporation of the negative, the giving of 
its proper value, but no more than its proper value, to the 
counter-abstraction which points to the solution of dead- 
locks from a wider outlook, that progress in knowledge takes 
place. It is true that in order to accomplish anything, as 
Goethe long ago told us, we must limit ourselves. But then 
we must be careful not to misconstrue Goethe. What he 
meant was that we ought to concentrate, and his own life 
history was a demonstration to the world of the growth that 
can result when a man of capacity is careful never to shut 
himself up with one idea only. It is not by that kind of 
self-discipline that men can attain to their fullest stature. 
However great of their kind exclusive ideals may be, they 
are, just because they are exclusive, in so far inadequate and 
untrue. That is why the controversy between the votaries 
of science and those of humanism is dying down in education, 
as much as in even wider fields where that controversy has 
raged in the past. People are coming to suspect that as 
subjects of instruction science and literature are aspects, 
and aspects only, of a larger spiritual entirety which needs 
to be presented from many viewpoints. The whole man 
must have a whole mind. 
With our working people the position is not really differ- 
ent. They have a passion for liberty of opinion, and noth- 
ing is so foolish in dealing with them as to try to prescribe 
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at the beginning what they will find true and good and what 
not. All that is really profitable is so to stimulate and 
train their minds that they become able to find out these 
things for themselves. The best teaching of truth is that 
which seeks to define, not truth itself as something already 
cut and dried, but the nature of the effort required to search 
it out. That is the only kind of teaching which a free people 
really cares about. They desire to have the same liberty 
for their own judgment in politics and economics as to-day 
is recognized to be the birthright of those who study mathe- 
matics, pure and applied science, literature, and religion. 
No doubt, men of science and scholars are often narrow. 
But when (it sometimes requires an interval) this narrow- 
ness is discovered to have been indulged in, it is rebuked. 
On the other hand, what the working classes are suspicious 
of, and not without some justification, is less readiness to 
be tolerant of the views of a syndicalist miner than of a 
believer, say, in an exclusively mechanical system as the 
ultimate explanation of the universe. In this region there 
is a good deal of that narrowness which is fatal to freedom 
of spirit, and in the end to the attainment of truth. 

It is through the sifting effect of unrestricted discussion 
that we become conscious of limitations which have been 
unsuspected and that new and wider ideals tend to emerge. 
Every one of us who tries to take these things seriously is 
constantly discovering that the truth is not static but dy- 
namic. This is certainly so in education. A few days ago I 
came across a speech of my own on that subject delivered 
in Parliament less than three years ago. At that time the 
ideas expressed seemed adequate and sufficiently com- 
prehensive. But on looking at them again in the fresh 
light which we have even by to-day, they have fallen out of 
date. The great war has made things move rapidly and 
has given rise to requirements that are taking definite shape 
for the first time. 

The foundations of a national system of education in 
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Great Britain are being steadily laid, for the nation has at 
last begun to be alive to the importance of such a system for 
its own future. But it is not only on the future that interest 
is concentrated. Twenty years hence the coming genera- 
tion will probably be in full possession of a completed 
structure. But to-day those adults who have by their 
circumstances in the past been excluded from the chance of 
benefits that are now in contemplation, are seeking some- 
thing for themselves as well as for their children. What 
effect is this demand having on the immediate problems of 
to-day? 

It is true that nothing can fill the place in the preparation 
for life that instruction during youth provides. But, after 
all, this schooling of youth is but a means to an end. Its 
aim is not so much to provide items of knowledge, to be 
treasured up and specifically applied in later years, as to 
initiate a process of emancipation from the bonds of the 
ignorant incapacity which prevents development, and so to 
render possible an advance through later life towards real 
freedom of the spirit. The things learned are, in other 
words, not ends in themselves, but the milestones which 
mark progress towards liberation. What ought always to 
be aimed at is the development of capacity to take larger 
views, and so to attain to a wide outlook. Now, school 
learning helps towards this, in so far as it prepares for entry 
into the region where the larger outlook can be attained. 
But school learning taken by itself, although under excep- 
tional teachers it may be made to suggest more, is of neces- 
sity fraught with defects. This is because in a great mass of 
schools in which a good average result has to be aimed at, 
the principle followed has to be appropriate to a period of 
life in which discipline of mind and body needs to be en- 
forced and not left to be spontaneously sought. What is 
taught at such a stage is taught as truth that may not be 
questioned. It is what is put forward as final truth, and 
not this search after truth, which is almost of necessity in- 
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culeated in the school. The teaching is therefore apt to 
seem external, and to lack the living interest which later 
and fuller experience of life first makes possible. 

But there is in reality no such thing as closed and rigid 
truth, and that is what the student generally realizes fully 
for the first time only at the later stage, and best of all at 
the university. There his relation to his teacher is not 
merely that of a pupil. Student and professor are fellow 
searchers after reality with a more comprehensive signifi- 
cance, a learning as to which finality is disclaimed, and in 
which life and freedom are only to be gained if daily they 
have to be conquered anew. 

Now, if this be the better opinion about the nature of the 
scholar, and about things spiritual as well as things intellec- 
tual, it is an opinion which ought to be shared to some 
extent by the teacher even in the elementary schools, not- 
withstanding that circumstances and the immaturity of 
mental and physical habit in those whom he guides, render 
it impossible of complete application. For such early edu- 
cation, if it is to be of the best kind, must be looked on 
as essentially a preparation for the larger outlook which is 
later on to be developed in the pupil, in the higher school, 
and in the university, it may be, but if not, in the academy 
of life. The preliminary training even of the elementary 
teacher in a university atmosphere thus becomes of great 
importance. For his power will be extended by the meas- 
ure to which he himself realizes the range and object of the 
duty which is confided to him in the national interest. 

We live in a time in which the average level of knowledge 
is much higher than it used to be. In reading memoirs of 
the periods of the eighteenth century, and even of the early 
nineteenth century, I have been impressed by the obviously 
low general level of knowledge. But there was a certain 
compensation. Above the low level of the plain there rose 
individual peaks and pinnacles of striking character. The 
individual was in those days often more impressive than the 
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community. No doubt the teachers, taken in the mass, 
were illiterate. But here and there among them were 
scattered about men of impressive personality, whose guid- 
ing influence on those who looked to them was very great. 
In the English public school life of a rather later period 
Arnold of Rugby was such a man. But it is not the great 
English public schools that I have in my mind. It is the 
schools which used to exist in the country parishes of Eng- 
land and Scotland, where, if teachers of first-rate quality 
were few, their local influence was great and far-reaching. 
For it was, generally, through their capacity to develop 
innate talent in those who were entrusted to them, that 
the peaks and pinnacles of that period came into being. 

It is this quality of personality in the teacher that, of 
necessity, our modern system cannot sufficiently look to. In 
olden days, when the selection of teachers rested with a few 
persons who might be highly intelligent, this was easier. 
The instruction, too, in those times was not infrequently of 
an order which is to us who read about it startling. The 
impressiveness of its character is strikingly illustrated in 
the records of some of the great religious establishments of 
the highest order on the Continent, where, because the at- 
mosphere was one of religious earnestness, the individuality 
of the pupil was carefully studied. I am very far from 
suggesting that we either can or should return to-day to 
the ideal of the old-fashioned school where religious devel- 
opment was the dominant purpose. I only turn to it to 
illustrate certain advantages of a system under which the 
individual pupil, rather than the general level of the pupils 
taken in the mass, was the chief object of attention. I will 
refer as an illustration to a great French school in the best 
days of the Jesuits, when they were pioneers in what has 
been called the period of the Counter-Reformation. The 
illustration which I have chosen is from the history of 
education in France, and it bears on the development of a 
great world mind. 

16 
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In 1604, when he was only eight years old, his father sent 
René Descartes to the school of the Jesuits at La Fléche. 
The rector was one Pére Charlet, and Henry the Fourth had 
helped in the establishment under him of this very progres- 
sive school, which gave an education of the type aimed at by 
the Jesuits who were bringing new life into the Roman 
Church in the days of the Counter-Reformation. It wasa 
time of renewed spiritual life in that Church, and the object 
was to give a spirit to its teaching which should redeem it 
from the charge of externalism, and yet keep intact its 
principle of authority, which Luther had on its worst side 
attacked with much success. 

But it was not merely for the education of future priests 
that the college of La Fléche was intended. Henry the 
Fourth had stimulated its activities for the sake of lay 
students also, and notably for the improvement of the young 
nobility of France. Descartes was himself entered as a sort 
of gentleman commoner. The youthful thinker of eight 
years old was placed in an “atmosphere” from the very 
beginning. The Rector, Pére Charlet, evidently a man of 
insight, among other things he did for Descartes, gave him 
special permission to remain in bed in the morning, partly 
because he was delicate, but partly, as Baillet, another 
biographer who wrote in 1691, not long after Descartes’s 
death, tells us, for a different reason. The good Rector’s 
other reason was: “parce qu’il remarquoit en luy un esprit 
porté naturellement a la méditation. Descartes qui 4 son 
réveil trouvoit toutes les forces de son esprit recueillies, et 
tous ses sens raffis par le repos de la nuit, profitoit de ces 
favorables conjonctures pour méditer. Cette pratique luy 
tourna tellement en habitudequ’il s’en fit une maniére d’étud- 
ier pour toute sa vie, et l’on peut dire que c’est aux matinées 
de son lit, que nous sommes redevables de ce que son esprit a 
produit de plus important dans la Philosophie, et dans les 
Mathématiques.”’ 

It has been observed recently by a mathematician of high 
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eminence that when the steam engine has been consigned 
to the scrap-heap, and the invention of Watt in inventing 
it has passed into what is superseded, the discovery made by 
the student at La Fléche while lying in his bed (at an age 
doubtless a good deal subsequent to that at which he entered 
the college) will remain among the great foundations of 
mathematical science, as well as the source of the practical 
knowledge embodied in the formulae of the engineer and the 
constructor. For it was one morning while in bed that there 
flashed on the mind of that great though youthful genius 
the principle by which geometry and algebra could be com- 
bined in the new and revolutionary branch of mathematical 
science, co-ordinate geometry, which has become the very 
foundation of practical engineering science, as well as of 
much else. 

It is, of course, possible to match the example of La 
Fléche with examples taken from England, and I have only 
chosen it because it illustrates the anxiety which was in those 
days often shown for the development of individual talent. 
We had a good deal of care taken of such development in a 
few of the best of the old parish schools in England and 
Scotland. But these schools were but few, and the care 
taken depended on the teacher being of exceptional character. 
It is customary to complain of the dead level which Mr. 
Lowe’s famous method of payment for results tended to 
produce, and its substitution of quantity for quality. But 
was this method avoidable by the reformers of Mr. Lowe’s 
time? Probably not. The average level of instruction was 
quite insufficient then, and it had to be raised forcibly. 

We have now got a far better system. It is the school 
as a whole that is looked to, that is, its atmosphere, and not 
the mere mechanical product of the response of the pupils 
to a process of forcing for an external test. Individuality 
is beginning to count again. But no general provision on a 
necessarily colossal scale can take adequate account of the 
importance of developing individuality. It can only pre- 
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pare for a later stage in which the requisite process may be 
begun in the secondary school and completed in the univer- 
sity. Now the secondary school and still more the univer- 
sity, which opens to the student only when he is about 
eighteen, are closed to the great majority of boys and 
girls. It is because of this failure to make generally avail- 
able the education which gives real freedom to the spirit that 
the demand for adult education has arisen, and that such 
organizations as the Workers’ Educational Association are 
progressing with considerable strides. 

Even if we were to develop our existing educational sys- 
tem in England much more than we have yet done, weshould 
not be able to provide all that is necessary. It is interesting 
to turn to another country where such a development has 
taken place, and to observe there how the difficulty of reach- 
ing a sufficient number with the influence that is directed 
to personality, remains inherent. What is plain is that the 
great majority of young persons of both sexes cannot suc- 
ceed in reaching the university or even in getting education 
short of it up to the eighteenth year. Something more of 
a different kind has therefore to be provided if their mental 
development is to be carried on. Can the influence of the 
university spirit be made to penetrate the school system? 

In Scotland we have been trying recently to bring this 
about, and the work has been so interesting and so little is 
known of it by the public, that I will venture on a brief 
account of one or two of its main features. 

A couple of years ago the four universities of Scotland had 
agreed among themselves to alter the curricula for their 
degrees, and in consequence they wanted to substitute 
conditions for entry which did not fit into the course of 
instruction at the end of which a Leaving Certificate was 
granted in the secondary school. The Leaving Certificate 
had previously been accepted as equivalent to the passing 
of matriculation examinations. The examinations for this 
certificate in the schools were necessarily based on the 
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curricula in these schools, and the Scottish Education De- 
partment did not wish to upset these curricula. The result 
was a deadlock. The universities proposed to alter the 
standard of matriculation in such a fashion that the Leaving 
Certificate would cease to be available as its equivalent, un- 
less it was altered. They submitted to the Sovereign in 
Council a draft ordinance to this effect, for approval by Order 
in Council. The Scottish Education Department objected, 
and the draft was referred for advice to the Scottish Uni- 
versities Committee of the Privy Council. I happened to be 
President of this committee, and my colleagues were the 
ex-Secretary for Scotland, Lord Balfour, the present Secre- 
tary for Scotland, Mr. Munro, and the Lord Advocate. 
We saw at a glance that a great opportunity was offering 
itself. We intimated to the promoters and objectors alike 
that we were of opinion that the solution of the deadlock lay 
in rising above it. The days of external examinations were 
passing away, and the time had come for the substitution of 
a certificate of a good record of training in an approved 
secondary school, say for three years, in place of the existing 
Leaving Certificate, based on the examination in London of 
the papers written by the pupils in the secondary schools in 
Scotland in response to questions set by external examiners. 
The contending parties fell in with cur views, subject to this, 
that they thought it would be very difficult to obtain gen- 
eral agreement on so novel a plan, and they requested the 
Committee of the Privy Council to take the initiative as 
the best chance of success. By desire of my colleagues I 
proceeded to Scotland and held a series of conferences. 
The result was a happy agreement. A new body was set 
up by the universities to work out the details of the system 
of school records thus to be adopted in place of the old paper 
test. The requisite Order in Council was agreed and passed, 
and in February last the new principle came into operation. 
The result is shortly this. Just as continuity between 
elementary and secondary education had been secured at 
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an earlier stage, by breaking down the old line of sharp 
demarcation, so this later step established continuity be- 
tween the training in the secondary schools and that given 
by the universities. The full effect of the new principle 
will require time for its development. But it is probablethat 
it will lead, not only to the improvement of the secondary 
schools, but to the attraction of more of their pupils to the 
universities, for which they have been prepared. It should 
soon be possible in Scotland to direct the work of the second- 
ary school, and even that of the early days in the university, 
to laying that broad general foundation of learning which 
is requisite before the best forms of specialization in knowl- 
edge can become operative with full advantage. 

We are making real progress in Scotland towards a na- 
tional and democratic system of education. Much, of 
course, remains to be worked out. Our task is but begun. 
Still the new spirit is showing itself in the enlightenment of 
public opinion. There is no part of the United Kingdom 
where theology has been discussed so keenly and so heatedly 
as in Presbyterian Scotland. But her democracy rates 
educational progress still more highly than theological con- 
troversy. The disposition is to give liberty of conscience 
with a free hand to those who will use it for raising the edu- 
cational level. It was therefore not astonishing to those 
Scotsmen who really knew something of their countrymen 
when last year Parliament was invited, with the tacit but 
real assent of nine-tenths of the public in Scotland, to pass 
a statute which would have been regarded a few years 
since as impossible. Under the Scottish Education Act of 
1918 the state is taking over the whole of the grant-aided 
schools, denominational or otherwise, in Scotland, and is 
managing them through new Local Educational Authorities, 
popularly elected. These schools are now being maintained 
out of rates as well as taxes. They are all on the same foot- 
ing. We have taken the Romans and Episcopalians to our 
bosom as freely as the old board schools. 
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All that is asked is that these teachers shall be as thor- 
oughly trained and efficient as the teachers in the undenomi- 
national schools. Nuns now receive in Scotland salaries 
which are magnificent in comparison with all that their 
Church used to be able to pay them. Very likely they lay 
the money thus received from public sources on the altar of 
Rome. Why not? They have earned it, for they are 
excellent teachers of secular subjects, and this is a free 
country, where they may spend what they have earned as 
their consciences direct. At all events, we have done our 
best to establish what is really a national system on a large 
scale. We have not been deterred by the thought that in 
the Roman Catholic and Episcopalian schools denomina- 
tional religion will be taught. If it is part of the creed of 
those who send their children to these schools that educa- 
tion and religion cannot be separated, that is their affair. 
Our affair is to see that their children are not less thoroughly 
instructed than their fellow boys and girls. And, as I have 
pointed out, the national system into which they are being 
introduced is one where the freedom of spirit of which the 
university is the home may be expected to make itself felt. 
Under the new arrangements under which the elementary 
school and the university represent only different stages 
belonging to one whole, the enlightening power of the higher 
learning ought soon to make its penetrative influence felt. 
In education, as elsewhere, truth is not static but dynamic. 

But all this notwithstanding, we have not solved in Scot- 
land the problem of adult education. The old universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge are doing more than we are doing 
in the North. In these old universities there is a tradi- 
tional spirit which exercises a distinctive effect in moulding 
the personality of the teacher. There are there in greater 
numbers than elsewhere men, still quite young, who are not 
only learned but embody the spirit of learning. It is 
teachers of this type, in whom personality has been devel- 
oped, who are the representatives of the true university 
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influence. It is leaders such as these who can bring home 
to the student the sense that truth ought never to be short 
of the whole truth, and that he and his professor alike do 
their work best if they seek to be filled with the spirit of the 
true scholar, who realizes that unwearying effort in the search 
after truth does more to win for him freedom and knowledge 
in the highest sense than can the mere preservation in mem- 
ory of any amount of abstract propositions. 

Those who want to see what this spirit means for the state 
will find its significance admirably explained in a remarkable 
volume of essays by Mr. A. E. Zimmern called “Nationality 
and Government.” There the picture is set forth of the 
fashion in which a new type of teacher is influencing the 
adult miners and mechanics among whom he is working in 
North Staffordshire, at the Potteries, in Kent, in South 
Wales, and in many other parts of England. The move- 
ment is in its infancy, but, as I have said, the Workers’ 
Educational Association is extending the field of the doctrine 
of which its founder, Mr. Albert Mansbridge, was the pio- 
neer and the prophet. The method differs from that of the 
old University Extension Movement. What is aimed at is 
personal influence of the teacher on the student, resembling 
that of the tutor in Oxford or Cambridge. The principle is 
that the influence of the teacher’s personality ought to be 
a medium in which intellectual growth is stimulated in each 
individual student. No doubt, this is not so easy as where 
there has been preliminary education in the secondary 
school, the function of which has been to prepare for more 
specialized knowledge. But experience has shown that 
much can be done towards enabling workmen to assimilate 
what the university alone has to offer, and that the system 
is one under which an immense stimulus can be given to the 
mental and moral development of the working classes. 

In the spreading of this movement, and in the organization 
of this kind of adult education, with its comradeships and 
the visits to the vacation schools at the universities them- 
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selves, I think that there lies room for expecting much and 
with reason. When the reflective spirit has penetrated the 
working people of England sufficiently they will be more 
influential and better organized. But they will also become 
more deeply conscious of the reality of that state of which 
they are citizens, of the greater importance of the things of 
the spirit than of those of the body, and of the necessity of 
developing unity of effort for the general good in co-opera- 
tion with other classes. I think the influence of this nascent 
form of education is likely to become a progressively tran- 
quillizing factor, as well as a stimulus to the desire for a 
higher family and social life among the manual workers. 
They are already beginning to realize extensively that it is 
not by bread alone that man can live. 

I therefore submit that adult training of this kind is, from 
the point of view of the community as a whole, one of the 
most important of the new ideals in education. But the 
manual workers are not the only class that is in urgent need 
of the wider outlook which adult training can give. The 
influence of all universities, and not merely of Oxford and 
Cambridge, ought to be directed to the task of raising the 
general outlook upon life among the men and women whose 
lot is cast in industrial occupations. But these by no means 
form the only class of adults whom universities generally 
can mould, to the lasting advantage of the state. If, as 
seems not unlikely, we are called on more and more to apply 
the principle of public control to certain industries which are 
arterial in the sense that the life-blood of the general public 
depends on them, we shall require a new type of state serv- 
ant to administer that control. The ordinary civil servant 
as we know him to-day is of a splendid type. But he is not 
of the type adapted by its training to such work. No one 
who has been a Minister and has had to depend on his staff 
will fail to appreciate how much he must always owe to the 
present sort of civil servant in England. Give him your 
policy and he will work out the means of accomplishing its 
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end with a devotion, a knowledge, and an experience that 
are beyond praise. But he has been trained neither to take 
the initiative nor to assume personal responsibility. He is 
accustomed to have the purpose confided to him for accom- 
plishment defined in minutes to which he is taught to adhere 
rigidly at every step. 

Now if working men are to be managed, and new develop- 
ments depending on unforeseen circumstances are to be 
encountered and dealt with apart from constant reference 
back to a superior, with consequent indecision and delay, 
a different type of mind is everywhere required. What 
must be done, if there is to be success along such new lines 
in administration, is to abstain from trying to foresee every 
contingency and to give detailed directions for it. All that 
is practicable is to indicate clearly the end which it is desired 
to attain, and then to leave it to properly qualified state ser- 
vants to bear the responsibility of adapting their action to the 
requirements which will constantly and unexpectedly arise. 
The true analogy is to be sought, not in the method of proced- 
ure of the existing civil servant, but in that of the best admin- 
istrative officers in the army and thenavy. These have had 
inculcated in them the duty of thinking and initiating, along 
with a sense of obligation to the state so keen that it supplies a 
motive equal to that of the manager of the private concern 
which is organized for pecuniary profit. I speak of what I 
have seen, and of those with whom it was at one time my 
privilege to work. Theirs was a spirit which was the out- 
come of high training and high ideals of public duty. 

The training of the best type of young officer in the navy 
and the army is based on this ideal of duty. But it is di- 
rected to something more. He has to command and to 
secure obedience. But he seeks to secure it by more than 
his formal authority. If he is of the best type he inspires 
his men with love and admiration for him. For their inter- 
ests he puts before his own, and the greatest dangers he 
reserves for himself. That is how the best discipline on the 
battle-field is secured. 
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But I am not suggesting that even this is sufficient in the 
case of the new type of public servant of whom I am think- 
ing. He needs to be so much, for he will have to manage 
men and to be trusted by them when, as he must, he is 
constantly assuming the initiative and giving them the 
requisite directions. But for his special work, and this 
may be of very different kinds, he will require special tech- 
nical training based on the foundation of a good general 
education. Now, in the case of each of these two phases of 
his personality what we have to rely on for its production is 
training, moral and intellectual. It is here that the univer- 
sities and the great colleges at their best again come in. It 
is in their atmosphere that these things can grow up. No 
doubt there are individuals who possess innately the quali- 
ties which I have in mind, and who need little for their 
further development. But such individuals are rare. It is 
only by an adequate system of liberal education that we can 
hope to get the number needed, and it is to education of the 
university type that we must look for their production. 

All these things will take time for their accomplishment. 
But they can be accomplished in less time than one would 
have had to contemplate as necessary had one been writing 
before the war. Great Britain has had a great awakening. 
What is now necessary is that she should remain awake. 
Indications reach me that the great people whom we have 
defeated are already settling down to a new endeavor against 
which we can level no reproach. They are apparently 
resolved to face their difficulties, and to rely on science and 
organization and diligence as the instruments with which 
their industrial and commercial position is to be restored. 
We shall do well to watch their progress closely, and to be 
careful not to neglect at home any lessons they may have to 
teach. 

If British energy is thrown into the sustained effort that 
is requisite to raise the general standard in knowledge and 
in conduct, I have no fear for the future of Great Britain. 
My anxiety is lest we may again lapse into indifference. 
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Before the war we were indeed far too careless about these 
things. We have now come to see that what is needful to 
every class in the community, increased production, depends 
on knowledge and diligence. And I think we have come 
some way towards seeing also that on education of the com- 
prehensive kind which has been in my thought there de- 
pends much else. It is by the discipline of the spirit which 
comes from the sustained effort to understand and assimi- 
late the teaching of the great masters in literature, science, 
art, and religion that the reflective habit and the capacity 
for action which are born of clear insight both come into 
being. 

A national system of education of a high order, availa- 
ble to every class in the state, is the foundation on which the 
necessary development of the general mind is best built up. 
We have passed away from the days in which it was enough 
to have among us a few pre-eminent individuals. In an age 
when everything has to be produced on a scale that is colos- 
sal compared with that of a century since, a far higher aver- 
age of knowledge has to be attained. And for our effort 
towards progress in this direction it seems as though we, 
like other countries, were in the beginning of this twentieth 
century paying the price. The peaks and pinnacles are 
apparently fewer, though the average is higher. What we 
need is the restoration of the old individuality. And if we 
are to have this concurrently with the general rise to a level 
which though higher is still only that of which the average 
man is capable, we can only secure it if our educational sys- 
tem has, as one among its dominating purposes, that of 
inspiring the individual, be he exceptionally gifted or be he 
not, by the high quality of the teaching with which it is 
sought to bring him into living contact. 











THE SPRIG OF LIME 
By Rosert NicHoLs 


He lay and those who watched him were amazed 
To see unheralded beneath the lids 

Twin tears, new gathered at the price of pain, 

Start and at once run crookedly athwart 

Cheeks channelled long by pain, never by tears. 

So desolate too the sigh next uttered 

They had wept also, but his great lips moved, 

And bending down one heard “A sprig of lime; 
Bring me a sprig of lime.”’ Whereat she stole 

With dumb signs forth to pluck the thing he craved. 


So lay he till a lime-twig had been snapped 

From some still branch that swept the outer grass 
Far from the silver pillar of the bole, 

Which mounting past the house’s crusted roof 
Split into massy limbs, crossed boughs, a maze 
Of close-compacted inter-contorted staffs 
Bowered in foliage where-through the sun 

Shot sudden showers of light or crystal spars 

Or wavered in a green and glassy flood. 

And all the while in faint and fainter tones 

He shaped the curious and last request 

For “lime, a sprig of lime.” Her trembling hand 
Closed his loose fingers on the awkward stem 
Covered above with gentle heart-shaped leaves 
And under dangling, pale as honey wax, 

Square clusters of sweet-scented starry flowers. 


She laid his bent arm back upon his breast, 
Whose feeble eyes returned enfeebled thanks, 
Then watched above white knuckles clenched in prayer. 
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He never moved. Only at last his eyes 
Opened, then brightened in such avid gaze 
She feared the coma mastered him again. ‘ 
But no; strange sobs rose chuckling in his throat; 
A stranger ecstasy suffused the flesh 
Of that just mask so sun-dried, gouged, and old, 
Which few—too few!—had loved, too many feared. 
“Father!” she cried: ‘‘ Father!” 

He did not hear. 


She knelt and kneeling drank the scent of limes, 
Blown round the slow blind by a vesperal gust, 

Till the room swam. So the lime fragrance blew 
Into her life as once it had in his 

Though how and when and with what ageless charge 
Of sorrow and deep joy how could she know? 


Sweet lime that often at the height of noon 
Diffusing dizzy fragrance from your boughs, 
Tasselled with blossoms more innumerable 

Than the black bees the uproar of whose toil 
Filled your green vaults, winning such metheglin 
As clouds tlieir sappy cells distil, as once 

Ye used, your sunniest emanations 

Toward the window where a woman kneels— 

She who within that room in childish hours 

Lay through the lasting murmur of blanched noon 
Behind the sultry blind, now full now flat, 
Drinking anew of every odorous breath, 
Supremely happy in her ignorance 

Of Time that hastens hourly and of Death 

Who need not haste. Scatter your fumes, O lime, 
Loose from each hispid star of citron bloom 
Tangled beneath the labyrinthine boughs 

Cloud on such stinging cloud of exhalation 

As reeks of youth, fierce life, and summer’s prime, 
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Though scarcely now shall he in that dusk room 
Savor your sweetness, since the very sprig, 
Profuse of blossoms and of essences, 
He smells not, who in a paltering hand 
Clasps it laid close his peaked and gleaming face 
Propped in the pillow. Breathe, silent, lofty lime, 
Your curfew secrets out in fervid scent 
To the attendant shadows! Tinge the air 
Of the midsummer night (that now begins, 
At an owl’s oaring flight from dusk to dusk 
And downward caper of the giddy bat 
Hawking against the lustre of bare skies,) 
With something of th’ unfathomable bliss 
He, who lies dying there, once knew of old 
In the serene trance of a summer night 
When with th’ abundance of his young bride’s hair 
Loosed on his breast he lay and dared not sleep, 
Listening for the scarce motion of your boughs, 
Which sighed with bliss as she with blissful sleep, 
And drinking desperately each honied wave 
Of perfume wafted past the ghostly blind 
Knew first th’ implacable and bitter sense 
Of Time that hastes and Death who need not haste. 
Shed your last sweetness, limes! 

But now no more. 


She, fruit of that night’s love, she heeds you not 
Who bent, compassionate, to the dim floor 
Takes up the sprig of lime and presses it 

In pain against the stumbling of her heart, 
Knowing, untold, he cannot need it now. 

















GEORGE ELIOT IN RETROSPECT 
By Wixtsur Cross 


F George Eliot it is being said in these centenary days 
that she is no longer much read in the United States, 
however it may be in Great Britain; that her novels, as 
proved by the records of librarians, are in little demand; 
in short, that she has failed to interest readers who now turn 
to Galsworthy and Wells and the rest. 

Statements like these must be accepted with “mild reser- 
vations.” Certainly there is one novel of George Eliot’s 
that nearly every educated man and woman of the present 
generation has read and studied. For a full quarter-century 
“Silas Marner” has been in the schools, and few boys and 
girls going to college have been able to escape it. This 
novel has been presented by schoolmasters from every con- 
ceivable point of view. I myself have edited it, explaining 
all its obscure allusions. Its ethics have been expounded, 
its characters have been analyzed, and its structure, showing 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, has been displayed in 
diagrams to prove that it follows those laws for an epic 
narrative laid down by Aristotle two thousand years ago. 

It would be interesting to know what has been the effect 
of this so-called “intensive study” of “Silas Marner.” Has 
it taken George Eliot out of the company of those writers 
whom one reads for delight, and made of her “a classic” 
difficult to understand? Is it because of unpleasant hours 
spent upon the details of one great novel by boys and girls 
that few or none of them care in their maturity to proceed 
further in the works of a novelist who cannot be read with 
the same ease as Bennett and De Morgan? These questions 
are worth putting, though they be left unanswered. There 
are, of course, deeper reasons for George Eliot’s failure to 
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hold her own with the public at large, and on some of them 
I hope to touch before concluding my comment. The 
observation I make here is that George Eliot has become, in 
the opening of this twentieth century, more and more the 
author of a single novel; just as Dickens is becoming the 
author of a single novel, and of one that is the least charac- 
teristic of his genius, for it is “A Tale of Two Cities,’’ now 
read in the schools to the exclusion of his masterpieces of 
humor. Persons who know all about Silas Marner have 
never heard of Mrs. Poyser or Dr. Lydgate. 

An eclipse of George Eliot is amazing to those who re- 
member what she was to young and old in her own time. 
For them she created a large number of characters who 
seemed to live and move like real human beings. Readers 
were almost as familiar with these imaginary people as with 
members of their own family, and they knew them much 
more completely, for George Eliot always explained in detail 
why her characters behaved as they did. And this psychol- 
ogy or philosophy of conduct which gave direction to her 
art had an interest in and for itself. Was George Eliot a 
Christian? Was shea Greek pagan? Was she a positivist? 
Was she an agnostic? These questions were gravely dis- 
cussed by philosophers and theologians to various conclu- 
sions. As a matter of fact, she was all four in one, for her 
ethical programme was compounded of the most extensive 
reading in the moralists of all times—ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern. She would now be called “‘a rationalist” of a 
kind belonging to a bygone age. 

There used to be much curiosity about the incidents of 
her own life. From the first she published under a masculine 
pseudonym, well knowing that her real name—Mary Ann 
Evans—would never do for a title-page. Who wrote the 
“Scenes of Clerical Life’? was a question upon everybody’s 
lips. It was generaliy thought that the author was some 
nonconformist gentleman, so sympathetic was the treatment 
of the irregular clergy. With this ascription a spiritualistic 
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medium agreed, whose table rapped out his surname. Jane 
Carlyle ventured the opinion that the author was probably 
“not just a clergyman, but brother or first cousin to a clergy- 
man,” with a wife from whom he got “those beautiful 
feminine touches in his book.”’ Dickens alone divined the 
secret that the series could have been written only by a 
woman, unless a man may make himself mentally like a 
woman—a transformation never yet accomplished “since 
the world began.” Very likely George Eliot would have 
continued her anonymity and kept the public guessing 
had not a nonconformist gentleman, somewhat broken in 
health, actually set up the claim that he was the author of 
the new stories bearing the mysterious name. 

Little by little, of course, certain facts in George Eliot’s 
life came out. It was soon known that she was a Warwick- 
shire girl, born at Nuneaton, not far from the birthplace of 
Shakespeare, with whom her name was linked. Except 
for attendance at local schools, she was self-educated, and 
the work was well done, though she probably could not 
have passed the examinations for an Oxford degree. 
Emerson, who spent a day with her before she was thirty, 
was struck by her intellectual accomplishments, and she in 
turn thought him “‘the first man”’ she had ever seen. Subse- 
quently she went up to London as assistant-editor of “The 
Westminster Review,” a new organ of the most radical 
opinions to be found anywhere in those days. While she 
was conducting this magazine for a non-existent editor-in- 
chief, the Rev. Noah Porter, afterwards President of Yale 
College, by the merest chance took lodgings for some days 
in the house where this “most learned and cultured” woman 
in all England also had apartments. Of her he afterwards 
wrote: “At this time she was thirty-three years old, with 
plain but interesting features, of a little above medium size, 
of a very quiet and almost timid bearing, most noticeable 
for her singularly refined voice, her clear thoughts, her 
choice yet by no means stilted diction, and above all for her 
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fervid yet unaffected sensibility. . . . The writer remem- 
bers once being greatly moved at seeing her, after having 
come late to the breakfast table, and being left almost alone, 
give way to a mood of abstraction during which the tears 
flowed in streams over her strong yet gentle face.” Brief 
as they are, these words still remain among the most striking 
we have on George Eliot’s appearance and emotions. 

It would be hazardous to assign the cause of a woman’s 
tears shed over her breakfast nearly seventy years ago. 
Was George Eliot, when the Rev. Noah Porter saw her, 
breaking down under the drudgery of an assistant-editor? 
Was she homesick for her friends in Warwickshire? Or 
was she nervous over proposals from George Henry Lewes, 
whom she had recently met and with whom she had fallen 
in love? A few months later she eloped to the Continent 
with this philosopher and man of letters, who was already 
married; and thereafter they lived together, mostly in 
England, until the death of Mr. Lewes in 1878. This was 
one of the great domestic scandals of the Victorian era. 

The fact, however, was concealed from no one, though 
few were aware of the circumstances. Formal moralists 
denounced George Eliot as the corruptor of the age; non- 
conformists, who liked what she had written of them, placed 
her among “‘backsliders’’; and even the most ardent admir- 
ers of her novels everywhere could not harmonize her con- 
duct with the stern morality pervading her books. Why 
should this woman, it was asked, who had given so glorious 
an example of renunciation in the character of Maggie 
Tulliver, be unable to practise in her life what she was 
teaching in her art? Those who asked this question failed 
to notice that Maggie did not get far beyond a play with 
renunciation, for George Eliot knew that the chances are 
against a woman’s (or a man’s) putting aside the prospect 
of happiness. In fact she regarded most instances of 
renunciation as but a pose, a gesture, a sham. Such succés 
de scandale as accompanied George Eliot’s career eventually 
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wore away, when it transpired that Mr. Lewes had had 
sufficient grounds for a divorce from his wife, but was unable 
to obtain one in English law because he had technically 
condoned her offense. The aesthete could then only call 
George Eliot’s relationship with Mr. Lewes “unlovely”; 
and college boys smiled when the Rev. Noah Porter de- 
scribed it as but “an error of ethical judgment.” 

So discussion shifted to the influence of Mr. Lewes upon 
her art; and we still have this question with us. It was 
assumed, by the late Henry James as well as by others, that 
“the contagion of his studies” led her into science and 
philosophy to the ultimate deterioration of her novels as 
literature. There are indeed important differences between 
her early and her later work, but their philosophy is every- 
where essentially the same. So, too, her style. Her first 
story has a quotation from Sophocles in the original Greek, 
and contains on its first page the phrase, “differentiated by 
the force of circumstances.” The fact is that before falling 
in with Mr. Lewes she had already passed through the form- 
ative period of her spiritual history and had arrived at very 
definite conclusions. Reared in the Church of England, she 
broke with her family, refusing to attend the national 
church, and went over to the ways of the nonconformists, 
resting for a time from her prodigious reading in “profane 
literature,” and giving her time to Sunday-schools and to the 
organization of sewing clubs for the benefit of the poor. 
Then she came in turn under the influence of Unitarianism, 
religious and philosophic skepticism, and especially the 
doctrines of Auguste Comte. In her progress, she trans- 
lated Strauss’s “Life of Jesus,” Feuerbach’s “Essence of 
Christianity,” and Spinoza’s “Ethics.”” When she began 
writing for ““The Westminster Review,” she was a thorough- 
going radical. Though there may have been a brief hesita- 
tion, she welcomed, I daresay, the union with Mr. Lewes, 
which enabled her to deny the validity of certain social 
conventions as embodied in English law. Thereafter she 
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traversed the paths of agnosticism, where she again rested 
for a while; and after the death of Mr. Lewes, she married 
Mr. Cross and showed signs of reverting to the religious 
mysticism of her youth. She flirted with Catholicism, 
pored over Thomas 4 Kempis just as Maggie Tulliver had 
done, and desired what she failed to obtain—a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. But neither the first nor the last 
stages in the history of a soul immediately concern her 
novels. Mr. Lewes was not then present as a guide. 

This is not to say that his influence in the middle period 
was not very real. Because of her quick response to new 
ideas, George Eliot would never have become fixed for long 
in any opinion or belief except for support from her friends. 
With her, distrust always followed the adoption of new 
ideas, and there was always a tendency to fall back into 
orthodoxy and convention. It was Mr. Lewes, positivist 
and then agnostic, who stabilized her thinking during the 
years of her authorship. This control at an end with his 
death, she could write no more, she could think no more. 
It is clear, too, that she was lacking in initiative impulse. 
Had she never known Mr. Lewes it is not probable that she 
would have ever become a novelist. Before that time she 
used to have “a vague dream” that she might sometime or 
other write a novel, and friends once or twice interpreted a 
flush on her cheek to mean that she had already begun work; 
but as the years passed she lost hope, “just as I desponded,”’ 
she says, “about everything else in my future life.” Mr. 
Lewes kept urging her to test her talent, but she yet had to 
“dream” that she was writing ““The Sad Fortunes of Amos 
Barton” before she actually took pen in hand. 

Sometimes Mr. Lewes proffered advice on the details of 
a novel; and in such instances as have been recorded his 
advice with one exception was thoroughly bad. The one 
exception was in “Adam Bede.” He told George Eliot 
that Adam was too passive and as a cure must be brought 
into “direct collision” with Arthur Donnithorne. Accord- 
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ingly, she introduced the fight in the grove, and thus dis- 
played the stuff Adam is made of. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lewes’s insistence that Dinah Morris should ultimately 
become “‘the principal figure” in this novel and be married 
to Adam nearly destroyed the dramatic quality of the work. 
There was no reason in the main story for this outcome. 
An Adam Bede could never have fallen in love with a Dinah 
Morris; and in general whenever women like Dinah Morris 
marry at all, there is a mistake somewhere; they are the 
spinsters of the world. Similarly Mr. Lewes led the novel- 
ist astray when he suggested that she make the prison scene 
where Hetty confesses her crime to Dinah the climax of the 
story. George Eliot did all that anyone could with the 
scene; but she could not make it the climax of her drama, 
for Hetty can only confess to a crime which every reader of 
the novel knows she has committed, and Dinah can conduct 
herself in the pathetic situation in no unexpected manner. 
The scene has nothing to do either with plot or with 
character. It accomplishes nothing: it merely gives the 
author an opportunity to do some good writing. Ez nihilo 
nihil fit. In succeeding years, George Eliot seems to have 
relied less on Mr. Lewes. When he told her that she ought 
to write an agnostic novel, she refused and appealed to a 
friend for protection. She would not spoil her art in that 
way even for Mr. Lewes. She was at her best when she was 
most herself. 

Her opinions—religious, social, and philosophic—which 
lie behind her novels were expressed with perfect freedom 
in her contributions to “The Westminster Review.” It 
was there that she repudiated the “misty and confused” 
religious ideas of the nonconformists and proclaimed herself 
a rationalist, reducing all phenomena in the natural and 
spiritual worlds to established law, and thus rejecting every 
vestige of the miraculous as impossible. In particular she 
fell with great glee upon the poet Edward Young who, 
after failing with the gentlemen of his time, took, she says, 
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the Almighty for his patron and wrote “Night Thoughts on 
Life, Death, and Immortality.”” A man, Young declared 
in his verse, who does not believe in immortality, that is, 
who does not consider the chances of reward or punishment 
in another world, cannot, with this motive gone, be virtuous; 
he is an egoist, caring for himself alone, and is no better than 
aknave. Against Young she set her own ethical views in a 
sharp rejoinder: 

It is quite possible that you would be a knave, and love yourself 
alone, if it were not for your belief in immortality; but you are not 
to force upon me what would result from your own utter want of 
moral emotion. I am just and honest, not because I expect to 
live in another world, but because having felt the pain of injustice 
and dishonesty towards myself, I have a fellow-feeling with other 
men, who would suffer the same pain if I were unjust or dishonest 
towards them. Why should I give my neighbor short weight in 
this world, because there is not another world in which I should 
have nothing to weigh out to him? Iam honest, because I don’t 
like to inflict evil on others in this life, not because I’m afraid of 
evil to myself in another. The fact is, I do not love myself alone, 
whatever logical necessity there may be for that in your mind. 

It is a pang to me to witness the sufferings of a fellow-being, 
and I feel his suffering the more acutely because he is mortal— 
because his life is so short, and I would have it, if possible, filled 
with happiness and not misery. Through my union and fellow- 
ship with the men and women I have seen, I feel a like, though a 
fainter, sympathy with those I have not seen; and I am able so to 
live in imagination with the generations to come, that their good 
is not alien to me and is a stimulus to me to labor for ends which 
may not benefit myself, but will benefit them. It is possible 
that you may prefer to live the brute, to sell your country, or to 
slay your father, if you were not afraid of some disagreeable con- 
sequences from the criminal laws of another world; but even 
if I could conceive no motive but my own worldly interest, or the 
gratification of my animal desire, I have not observed that beast- 
liness, treachery, and parricide are the direct way to happiness 
and comfort on earth. And I should say that, if you feel no 
motive to common morality, but your fear of a criminal bar in 
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heaven, you are decidedly a man for the police on earth to keep 
their eye upon, since it is a matter of world-old experience that 
fear of distant consequences is a very insufficient barrier against 
the rush of immediate desire. 

Here is the sum and substance of the novelist’s philos- 
ophy. From first to last she aimed to depict men and 
women of various classes, their joys and sorrows, as faith- 
fully as she was able. This purpose she declared in “Amos 
Barton,”’ repeated and enlarged upon it in “Adam Bede,” 
and never afterward swerved from it in intention. Her 
characters are often governed by religious and mystic 
motives; but when she comes to study the consequences of 
what they do, there is, quite unlike what we have in Richard- 
son, no intrusion of the criminal code of a future world. 
Her attention is concentrated upon the action of moral 
laws analogous to those in the physical world; and such 
rewards and punishments as there may be are made per- 
fectly visible to the reader. 

Most of her novels are studies in retribution, akin to 
Greek tragedy and in general to Greek modes of thought, 
whereby, as expressed poetically, when a wrong is done, 
the Eumenides, daughters of earth and darkness, awake 
and revenge it. It was likewise the Hebrew formula, that 
they who sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind. This law, 
observed alike by pagan and Jew, George Eliot modernized 
and elaborated in detail in the light of the science of her day. 
Her method was to lay before the reader the antecedents of a 
character like Dr. Lydgate, to confront him suddenly with 
the necessity of an immediate act having a distinctive moral 
quality, and then to trace in all its windings and turnings 
the influence of that act not only upon him who committed 
it but upon others who are caught in the meshes. “We can 
conceive,” she remarks, paraphrasing Aeschylus, “‘no retri- 
bution that does not spread beyond its mark in pulsations 
of unmerited pain.” Nothing is ever left by George Eliot 
at loose ends; when she finishes, the fabric is whole and 


complete. 
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Her psychology is mainly sound. A Tito Melema who 
betrays a trust once is likely to do it again if the chance 
occurs. Mary Garth who refuses to become a party to a 
fraud is likely to refuse such a proposal another time. An 
act, however unpremeditated, may become the first in a 
series of similar acts. It may, as the Greeks said, bring 
into life the better or the worse elements in a person’s 
character, and thus have far-reaching consequences. The 
psychologist, as he is to-day, explains all this in accordance 
with “nerve laws,” and calls it “habit formation.’ The 
only difference between him and the moralists of all times is 
that he reduces to precision and puts into scientific language 
what they have said in symbolic phrases. Furies and 
whirlwinds are their words; his are impulses, synapses, and 
nerve-currents running in one direction only. With tre- 
mendous power George Eliot depicted those habit-forma- 
tions which culminate in disaster; and sometimes with persua- 
sive eloquence those that have happy, if not great, issues. 

A psychology, however sound, may become quite untrue 
when translated into art, for in the process may creep in a 
false assumption. Behind George Eliot’s studies in moral 
decay (her studies in the restoration of character are less 
impressive) lies the Byronic conviction that even the best 
of us have at times “criminal impulses” which, owing to 
various counter motives, we keep from becoming criminal 
acts. Titois at heart a villain. Crime comes into ‘‘Middle- 
march” over that will of old Featherstone. Caterina in 
“Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story” would have put a dagger into 
Captain Wybrow had she not found him already dead 
beneath a tree in the park. And Gwendolen Harleth, 
when she sees a chance to rid herself of a husband who is 
struggling in the sea, refrains from throwing him a rope, 
keeping it tight in her hands, and so lets him drown. The 
universal validity of George Eliot’s “criminal impulses” 
is doubtful; and subtle as her analysis may be in all in- 
stances, it must now awaken most interest in those who love 
psychology rather better than fiction. 
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Again, a rigid psychological formula, sound in itself, 
becomes quite inadequate in an art that aims to depict 
life as it is. A habit is not formed by a single act but by a 
succession of acts of a like or similar kind. It is not clear 
why Dr. Lydgate should get on the wrong track by casting a 
ballot for the wrong candidate for the chaplaincy of an 
infirmary. Other men cast ballots for the same candidate 
on that occasion, and they did not get on the wrong track. 
Why was that act the beginning of Dr. Lydgate’s downward 
career? Arthur Donnithorne kissed Hetty in the grove. 
Others had doubtless kissed her there and elsewhere. Why 
in this instance did the act lead to dishonor and murder? 
The truth is George Eliot rather overdid the act and its 
consequences. So did other writers of her time. An In- 
dian chief and his squaw in the wilds of North America, 
Carlyle somewhere remarks, cannot quarrel without its 
effect being felt in Paris and London. Why not? Because 
the quarrel delays the hunt, and so creates a shortage in furs 
and raises the price of them in Europe, and ladies who cannot 
afford to buy them catch cold and die of influenza. 

Carlyle, of course, intended his illustration as a piece of 
grim humor; whereas George Eliot was always most serious 
in the manipulation of ethical theories. Fine is her com- 
ment on a famous historical incident when she says: “‘The 
Rubicon was a very insignificant stream to look at; its sig- 
nificance lay entirely in certain invisible conditions.” The 
story is all told in Plutarch. Late in the day before Caesar 
crossed the river dividing Gaul from Italy, he watched the 
gladiators exercising before him, and at dusk went in to sup- 
per with his officers, but soon stole away, asking his immed- 
iate friends to follow him down to the Rubicon. As he stood 
by the stream, he began to vacillate in his design of invading 
Italy, and asked his friends how he could justify an act that 
would bring unnumbered calamities upon mankind, and 
what, in their opinion, posterity would say of the deed. 
After long debating, he finally exclaimed, in a sort of passion, 
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“The die is cast,’ and at once took the river. In the same 
manner George Eliot led Dr. Lydgate up to a definite choice. 
The reader sees him on the way to the infirmary, reflecting 
how he must vote a half hour later. Impatient like Caesar 
of troublesome calculations, the young man cast his ballot 
against a friend whose interests had apparently come into 
conflict with his own. Neither incident was quite what 
Plutarch or George Eliot would make of it. In each of them 
lurks a psychological fallacy. Caesar, as is clear from an 
earlier passage in Plutarch, had sometime before this made 
preparations to lead his army into Italy; and Dr. Lydgate, 
as the novel shows, knew that, if he voted at all, he must 
vote in the way that he did. Both of them only felt that 
natural recoil before an important action already deter- 
mined upon. The scenes by the Rubicon and in the infirm- 
ary of a midland town of England were but dramatic sym- 
bols. The real significance of what happened there lay not 
so much as George Eliot would have it in definite acts; it 
rather lay in previous purposes and decisions. 

As everyone knows also, innumerable acts dissipate and 
vanish into thin air so far as consequences go. Despite 
George Eliot’s beautiful phrasing, their influence, never of 
much account, cannot be traced beyond the day. Crises, 
“sacramental moments,” as George Eliot came to call them, 
do occur in the lives of most people. This everyone admits. 
George Eliot’s meeting with Mr. Lewes was a turning point 
in her career. Her union with him was an act unsanc- 
tioned by the society in which she lived; she had to accept 
it as such, and make the best of it. So it is always. Life 
is but an adjustment to varying conditions. Mistakes are 
made in “‘the sacramental moments,” but we recover after a 
fashion, and go on to the end. Old ways leave their marks, 
but new ways come in to modify the ultimate result. Con- 
duct does not move along a single line; there is an intricacy 
of lines. The eventual career for some very decent men is 
rather chequered, but it is often the best they can do with 
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the difficult problem of life. Such is the modern view. 

A novelist who bases his art on clean-cut ethical formulas 
is bound to wane in popularity. For special reasons, he 
may make a strong appeal to his own generation and yet be 
neglected by the generation succeeding. George Eliot was 
the eloquent lay preacher of her age. Literary sermons like 
hers are now out of date. Readers do not care to be told 
what will happen if they do this or if they do that. Simi- 
larly Thomas Hardy is certain to suffer in fame. The kind 
of philosophic determinism embodied in his novels is dis- 
appearing. If Hardy and George Eliot long survive, it 
will be in despite of their moral formulas; it will be because 
readers will be willing to overlook moral formulas on account 
of the permanently interesting phases of life presented by 
a master hand in their novels. Herein lies the final test of 
literary immortality. There is no question about novels 
like “Tom Jones” and “Vanity Fair,” which are not framed 
on any precise ethical theory. They are life itself in its 
diffused morality. 

The case of George Eliot is not quite simple. Her novels, 
though all cut from the same ethical pattern, differ in the 
matter of this direct presentation of life. Her analytic 
powers were almost as remarkable in her first novels as in her 
last. But there is, I think, in our literary history no in- 
stance where an author’s perceptive faculty so quickly 
weakened and disappeared. In “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
and “Adam Bede” and “The Mill on the Floss” and “Silas 
Marner,” the characters are all alive, moving in the vivid 
background of the English midlands, which she had known 
from childhood. Nearly always in these novels she keeps a 
nice balance between reflection and perception. This 
balance she lost in ““Romola,” in which her moral formula 
obtruded as if the novel were written merely to illustrate 
her psychological theories. The novel nowhere has the 
real atmosphere of the Renaissance; for that one must go 
to Reade’s “Cloister and the Hearth.” After “Romola” 
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George Eliot tried hard to regain her former perceptive 
powers; but they were irretrievably lost. And “Middle- 
march” was the result. In “Daniel Deronda” she strayed 
into aspects of contemporary life of which she had no direct 
and personal knowledge, and read through a large library 
of Jewish literature. And yet, so late as 1890, a very 
capable critic wrote of “Daniel Deronda” as “the sum and 
glory of George Eliot’s art,” and as such “one of the great 
masterpieces of our literature.” This novel appears to 
be sinking into complete oblivion. When she wrote it 
George Eliot was an ardent Zionist; and we are in the midst 
of another Zionist movement; but few among those with 
eyes turned towards Jerusalem quote her eloquent words 
now, or even refer to Mordecai’s rapt vision of “‘a new 
Judaea, poised between East and West’’—the seat of a great 
empire matching Britain. 

Even George Eliot’s early novels are somehow out of tune 
with the present. Even they are too reflective. Readers 
tire of the minute story of Maggie Tulliver’s thoughts and 
emotions. If the entire life of a girl into womanhood is to 
be presented, they prefer the manner of Miss Sinclair, who 
in her “Mary Olivier” does not stop to moralize but goes on 
rapidly in a quick succession of disconnected scenes which 
they may immediately forget, if they wish, one after another. 
What they want is a direct, vivid perception of life in as 
many new phases as possible. They care nothing for a so- 
called plot worked up to a logical conclusion. The late 
Henry James wrote for them many novels with no con- 
clusions at all. And much may be said for his method. 
No story, so far as I remember, really turns upon its con- 
clusion, except “The Lady or the Tiger?’’. We all easily 
forget how a novel ends. It is what goes before that counts. 
And in what goes before, if I may repeat, there should be 
raised, according to present standards, no question of right 
or wrong conduct. To raise such a question anywhere 
would be a discourtesy to the reader. The novel must now 
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be unmoral. The novelist’s part is to depict life in its 
fulness. The reader wishes to draw his own moral infer- 
ences. “A novel,’”’ says Ibafiez, “is to give the sensation 
of life and affairs.” Here, except for details of technique, 
the Spanish novelist stops. So, in practice if not in defini- 
tion, here stop the Russians, who above all others have 
transformed the novel into something quite different from 
what it was when George Eliot left it. A novelist may, if 
he likes, still show up social abuses and preach social right- 
eousness in the manner of Wells and Galsworthy. But he 
must leave the individual alone. There is now no place in 
the novel for personal righteousness. 

Is the change permanent? Of course not. There is an 
evolution in literature as well as in life. There can be no 
complete return to George Eliot. But the time will come 
when the pendulum will swing back towards a more closely 
organized art of fiction having dramatic vitality, and then 
novelists will discover George Eliot and learn of her. It 
may be, too, that less will be said about “the inconsequence 
of most things,” and that personal responsibility, in distinction 
from class responsibility, will be given another chance. In 
the meantime a fit audience, though few, will maintain the 
George Eliot tradition, preferring on the whole her novels 
to any that have yet succeeded them. As it is now, this 
audience will be made up of a company of readers whose 
minds are flexible enough to enjoy novels not written in the 
newest style, who are quite unlike, to quote one of her own 
phrases, those topers who can drink but “one liquor.” 





HENRY ADAMS: A NIECE’S MEMORIES 
By Mase. La Farce 


6¢QX‘OME old Elizabethan play or poem contains the 
lines: 
Who reads me, when I am ashes, 
Is my son in wishes. 


“The relationship, between reader and writer, of son and 
father, may have existed in Queen Elizabeth’s time, but is 
much too close to be true for ours. The utmost that any 
writer could hope of his readers now is that they should con- 
sent to regard themselves as nephews, and even then he 
would expect only a more or less civil refusal from most of 
them. Indeed, if he had reached a certain age, he would 
have observed that nephews, as a social class, no longer read 
at all, and that there is only one familiar instance recorded 
of a nephew who read his uncle. ‘The exception tends rather 
to support the rule, since it needed a Macaulay to produce, 
and two volumes to record it. Finally, the metre does not 
permit it. One may not say: ‘Who reads me when I am 
ashes is my nephew in wishes.’ 

“The same objections do not apply to the word ‘niece.’ 
The change restores the verse, and, to a very great degree, 
the fact. Nieces have been known to read in early youth, 
and in some cases may have read their uncles. The rela- 
tionship, too, is convenient and easy, capable of being any- 
thing or nothing, at the will of either party, like a Moham- 
medan or Polynesian or American marriage. No valid 
objection can be offered to this change in the verse. Niece 
let it be.” 

With these words Henry Adams gives definite expression, 
in his preface to ‘“‘ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres,”’ to that 
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relationship which had long existed between himself and the 
younger generation—whether nieces, or “‘nieces in wish,” 
or even young men. To them all he was the generic Uncle, 
the best friend—to whom they not only could confide their 
innermost secrets, their perplexities, hopes, and aspirations, 
—but also at whose feet they could sit endlessly, listening 
to the most thrilling talk they had ever heard, or were likely 
to hear again. Such a combination of heart and mind, 
veiled as it was to the world, but poured forth to the young 
—and to the very young the more tenderly—could hardly be 
apparent to the average reader of the “Education,” for 
Henry Adams loved to hide himself, and invented every 
possible means for doing so. 

He was sensitive to the point of pain, and shy of revealing 
himself to strangers. A lady who knew him slightly, com- 
plained after calling on him that Mr. Adams hardly said a 
word to her during her call, but turned his back and devoted 
himself to a small child who happened to be there. This 
was most characteristic. He did not mean to be rude, but 
he probably felt a panic of reserve, and no opening, no com- 
mon language with the stranger; and so he hid his shyness 
in the child, who was to him ‘“‘the eternal child of Words- 
worth, over whom its immortality broods like the day,” and 
who— 


Deaf and silent, reads the eternal deep 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind. 


These lines, or others from the same poem, are quoted fre- 
quently in his writings, and in his words the “nieces’’ remem- 
ber them, as if they were a running accompaniment to his 
thoughts. One can recall the tenderness in his voice as he 
would repeat “‘thou little child—on whom those truths do 
rest which we are toiling all our lives to find.” But what 
stranger could guess at the humility and self-abasement with 
which he would turn from his great thoughts and ponderous 
volumes, to become an admiring and awe-inspired playmate 
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of the tiniest child that walked into his study. In the corner 
of that study, under the book-shelves, was a cupboard, with 
two doors and two compartments; and every child knew that 
there was to be found a complete doll’s house, with each 
detail of furnishing chosen by the Uncle himself. The 
Uncle had a genius for buying children’s toys, and would 
spend hours at the “‘ Nain Bleu”’ or the Magasins du Louvre, 
choosing a combination of toys with the care and feeling for 
the child’s point of view, as if he were arranging a choice 
bunch of flowers. 

The general reader of the “‘Education’”’ may admire or 
criticise what the book contains. The “nieces” are espe- 
cially interested in what has been omitted. But here they 
pause at the sacred portals of silence, and the ground be- 
comes delicate to tread. Twenty years are passed over— 
years that were the most joyful, as well as the most sorrowful 
of the Uncle’s life. The glorious years were still to come, 
at the end. The nieces’ earliest recollections begin with the 
joyful ones. 


In the Beverly woods, a footpath, strewn with fragrant 
pine-needles, and bordered with ferns and lichened rocks, 
led to the Uncle’s and Aunt’s summer house. It was like 
having a private entrance into fairyland, of which the Uncle 
and Aunt kept the keys and arranged the scenery. They 
had no children of their own, but they loved all young small 
things including dogs, and the dogs played an important 
part in their daily lives. Three little long-haired terriers 
were always to be seen tumbling about their feet or trotting 
after them on their walks. The Uncle’s absorption in the 
dogs was akin to his passion for children, and he would lose 
himself watching their antics, or laughing over their humor- 
ous or pathetic traits. 

At that time he was writing his “‘History’’; hours of con- 
centration were passed in his den, and sheets on sheets of 
beautifully written pages lay beside him. One could not 
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forget that handwriting. Each letter seemed to be carved 
rather than written, and the effect of the whole page was 
that of an interlacing Byzantine design, but perfectly clear 
to read. The nieces remember him as he sat at his desk, in 
cool white summer clothes—his fine head and thoughtful 
forehead dominated a small frame; his movements were 
deliberate;—only the scratch of his pen would break the 
silence of the room, until the delicious moment came when 
he would stop, and turn to them with an irresistibly droll 
remark. 

Often in the afternoons, the nieces would watch—almost 
enviously—the two figures on horseback vanishing into the 
flickering sunlight of the woods. An impression of oneness 
of life and mind, of perfect companionship, left an ideal 
never to be effaced. 

But soon the joyful days were to pass away. The Uncle 
lost the companion of his life, and part of him was buried 
forever in silence, or in what the world called “irony.” 
The Beverly woods never saw him again, until in the serenity 
of his eightieth year he returned unexpectedly, to pass the 
last summer of his life there, once more surrounded by the 
nieces and nephews. 

Meantime he plunged into a life of restlessness and travel, 
of searchings, questionings, and of intense loneliness. The 
Uncle and Aunt had built the new house in Washington 
together, but he was alone to move into it. He could hardly 
bear to stay there. Japan and the East beckoned him, and 
whispered their secrets of abstraction and of calm to his 
suffering soul. It was his first glimpse of peace, since his 
“life had been cut in halves’”’—“‘infinite and eternal peace— 
the peace of limitless consciousness unified with limitless 
will,” the peace of Nirvana. The Uncle seized the new ab- 
straction, and returned with it, resolved to have the idea 
embodied in a Western form of expression, that the Western 
world might understand and be consoled by it as he had been. 
He gave the idea to St. Gaudens, and ordered the monument 
to be begun that was to go over his wife’s grave. 
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Then he started for the South Sea Islands, with John 
La Farge as a companion. Overtaxed and overstrained by 
sorrow, as well as by his efforts to surmount it, to Henry 
Adams the year in the South Seas was a reparation of mind 
and body. Sleep, which had nearly deserted him, returned 
once more, as “‘he wandered away and away, with Nature 
the dear old nurse’’—across the Pacific Ocean, from island to 
island, Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji, Australia, Ceylon— 
and finally back by the Red Sea, to Europe and civilization 
once again. 

The gentle monotony of the days, in a perfectly even cli- 
mate, the splendor of the nights under the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, the sympathetic childlike quality of the natives, and 
the sound of the “eternal surf”’’ breaking on the coral reefs, 
as day after day he sat and watched it through “‘the eternal 
cocoa-nut trees’’—all these new sights and sounds cast their 
spell upon him, and awakened dormant instincts that for 
generations had lain atrophied in the purely intellectual 
atmosphere of his former surroundings. 

The Uncle started out on his travels with a paint-box, and 
amused himself by trying to catch the lights and colors, 
under the instruction of his companion, who “ would see six- 
teen different shades of red in a sky” that looked to the 
Uncle “just pure cobalt.”” A new world of perceptions 
opened out to him; and with his companion as a constant 
guide, the education of the senses began, that led him finally 
to his appreciation of twelfth-century glass, and the crossing 
of the chasm that divides the Anglo-Saxon mentality from 
the Latin. But in the South Seas the education was of the 
primary grade, beginning with pure color, and the rhythm 
of movement in the native dances. When his Samoans 
imitated all sorts of daily acts or pretended to be birds or 
beasts as they danced, this was more novel to the deeply 
intellectual Uncle than any mental abstraction; but having 
the power to become a little child with children, he could 
appreciate and delight in these primitive traits. Another 
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bond he had in common with them was that they were “tre- 
mendous aristocrats.” ‘Family is everything,” he wrote 
home, “‘and a great chief is a feudal lord who owns his vil- 
lage.’ ‘These chiefs in the military shows, given in honor of 
the strangers, seemed to him “like Homer’s heroes.”” And 
the girls in their garlands and “tapa”’ cloths, sliding down 
a waterfall at a picnic given them by a royal princess, 
reminded him of “‘ Greek naiads.”’ 

In Tahiti again they were guests of honor, and were 
adopted into the principal clan by the old chiefess, “‘ grand- 
mother Hinarii,” and given native names. In a letter he 
describes the chiefess, “‘who is a pure native,” he writes, 
“and speaks no foreign language. She is sixty-eight years 
old and refuses to sit at table with us, but sits on the floor 
in the old native way, and is a very great person indeed. 
In the evenings we lay down on the mats about her, and she 
told us of the old Tahiti people, who were much more inter- 
esting than now. She told us, too, long native legends about 
wonderful princesses and princes, who did astonishing things 
in astonishing ways, like Polynesian Arabian nights.” The 
Uncle wrote down these legends, and printed them in a pri- 
vate publication called ‘‘ Tahiti,” thus preserving the last of 
the old Tahitian traditions handed down by word of mouth. 

In Fiji they were guests of Sir John Thurston, the English 
Governor, and found themselves suddenly in an English 
country house, having to dress for dinner. Sir John took 
them, however, on an expedition through the interior of the 
island among the ex-cannibal natives, and they “saw Fiji 
as few white men have ever seen it,” but though the war- 
dances were fine and the society very masculine, they made 
no intimate friends and had no special sentiment for the 
place as they had for Samoa and Tahiti. So they went on 
their way to Sydney and Ceylon, leaving the children of 
nature behind them. 

Once again as he approached the East, the Uncle’s 
thoughts became more abstract, and returned to their start- 
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ing-point of Nirvana, as he sat under Buddha’s Bo-tree in 
“the ruined and deserted city of Anuradjapura in the jungle 
of Ceylon.” It was here, or shortly after, that he composed 
the lines called “‘Buddha and Brahma,” already published 
in these pages. Ahead of him he had the world to face, 
and some kind of a solution to find for facing it, with his 
buried sorrow. One can almost see the application to his 
own problems in certain lines of the poem: 

But we, who cannot fly the world, must seek 

To live two separate lives; one, in the world 

Which we must ever seem to treat as real; 

The other in ourselves, behind a veil 

Not to be raised without disturbing both. 


es 


The puzzled readers of the “Education” msy find in these 
lines much enlightenment, and a clue to Henry Adams’s 
life in Washington, to which he was about to return. The 
two separate lives, “one in the world” and the other “be- 
hind a veil,” describe the Uncle’s own life from here on. 
The “Education” gives an account of his life “in the world,” 
with glimpses perhaps only to those who knew him, of his 
inner shrine. The “life behind a veil” reveals itself in the 
monument in Rock Creek Cemetery, and also in the volume 
*“Mont Saint Michel and Chartres.” 

The idea of the monument has already been suggested. 
Translated into Western thought, Henry Adams called it 
“The Peace of God.”’ Sometimes he would call it ‘ Kwan- 
non,” the compassionate Virgin of the East, merciful guard- 
ian of the human race. After the glory of the “Virgin of 
Chartres”’ had been revealed to him, however, the Divine 
Mother of the West blended in his mind, in the monument, 
with the Virgin of the East. 

Once again in Washington, the sorrow and loneliness of 
the Uncle’s inner life persisted, in spite of the increasing 
richness of his outer life and circle of friends. In some chap- 
ter of the “Chartres” book, he has described human suffer- 
ing, and with such intense feeling that one can only imagine 
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it was his own experience: ‘People who suffer beyond the 
formulas of expression—who are crushed into silence, and 
beyond pain—want no display of emotion—no bleeding 
heart—no weeping at the foot of the Cross—no hysterics— 
no phrases! ‘They want to see God, and to know that he is 
watching over his own.”” The Uncle often seemed “crushed 
into silence” at this period of his life, even in the midst of 
the gay throng that passed through his doors. Sometimes 
hours, or a whole day, might pass before he would seem to 
feel that he could speak, or join at all in the conversation of 
those around him. One felt a tense, seething inner life, an 
unsatisfied groping for something that even the monument 
with all it signified did not seem to have completely sup- 
plied, though one knew his thoughts were centred there. 
One can recall glimpses of him on horseback—a lonely fig- 
ure now—winding down some path in the lovely glades of 
Rock Creek—his face buried in thought and in unutterable 
sadness. 

His was no selfish sorrow, however, nor was it to stand in 
the way of sympathy for others. It was transformed, on 
the contrary, into an exquisite human compassion for the 
many who crossed his path. His range of sympathy was 
wide. People of the world, or their opposites, sought him 
out; great ladies flocked to his breakfast-table or to dine, 
and met there stately Englishmen, or an occasional foreigner 
from the embassies, or some artist or scientist, or perhaps a 
Western beauty of crude parentage, but decked with shim- 
mering jewels. The Uncle would appreciate the whole 
gamut of his friends, and would touch a human chord in each. 
Lovers confided in him, brides left him their wedding bou- 
quets, young people confessed to him their escapades, and 
sought his counsel, for they knew that his forgiveness and 
understanding of human frailty was unbounded. 

No one who loved him really feared him, though his man- 
ner might at times be alarming to a stranger. His alter- 
nation of great gentleness with sudden brusqueness was 
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temperamental and involuntary, and was part of his fascina- 
tion. It made life exciting and varied in his presence. The 
brusqueness was nearly always to conceal a ray of tenderness 
that had escaped him. Once Mr. Hay had the inspiration 
to have these conflicting traits embodied by St. Gaudens in 
plastic form. He ordered a little medallion to be made 
representing the head of Henry Adams in profile, with the 
body of a porcupine and the wings of an angel, and bearing 
the inscription “Henricus Adams Porcupinus Angelus.” 
Though intended as a mere joke, this little incident may 
serve to assure those who have felt only the quills of the por- 
cupine in his writings that the wings of the angel were also 
there, as surely as the leaden casket hid the prize. The 
Uncle delighted in leaden caskets. 

Equal to his sympathy of the heart, was his intellectual 
sympathy in the efforts or undertakings of his friends. 
Whatever the problem presented, whether artistic, or liter- 
ary, or scientific, he would throw himself into it as if he had 
no other preoccupation; and his enthusiasm and encourage- 
ment would often carry the friends far beyond the possi- 
bilities of their own unaided talents. His influence was an 
unworldly one, he appealed to them to forget the eye of the 
public in their pursuit of truth, and to let success in a worldly 
sense become a matter of relative indifference. A quotation 
from a letter to a young person on painting may serve to 
illustrate this influence: 

“Don’t be disturbed if you occasionally feel a disgust for 
paint and drawing. You would feel the same for the limita- 
tions of sculpture, or architecture, or poetry, or prose, if you 
tried as hard to express anything inthem. There is nothing 
new to say—at least not in our formulas. Everything has 
been said many—many—many times. The pleasure is in 
saying it over to ourselves in a whisper, so that nobody will 
hear, and so that neither vanity, nor money can get in as 
much asa lisp. I admit that this unfits one for one’s time 
and life, but one must make some sort of running arrange- 
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ment on every railroad and even in every school; and if you 
are to stop five minutes for refreshments at the Art Station, 
you must have those five minutes clear, as much as though 
you were a Botticelli—I should say the same of Religion, or 
Poetry, or any other imaginative and emotional expression.” 

The Uncle was emotional himself. He was passionately 
fond of poetry, and would communicate to his listeners his 
own thrill over certain lines of Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, 
or Tennyson, evoking memories of his youth and of England 
at the same time. The colors of a sunset, the texture of a 
leaf, would seem sometimes to stir in him “‘thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears.”” One of the nieces remembers 
being drawn aside by him out of a gay crowd, to share his 
lonely watching of a crimson sunset. The changing colors 
seemed to affect him as only the glass of Chartres was later 
to do. His old restless longing for something still undis- 
covered stirred in him, and as he watched the transient glow 


he repeated: 
. for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die. 

He knew that he must be off again on his travels, in search 
of his ‘‘ Princesse Lointaine,”” wherever or whoever she might 
be. 

His goal awaited him in France; but he approached it 
unawares, on a journey to the Norman cathedrals. Though 
he had been more or less within sight of them for nearly 
forty years, still, he wrote, he had not thought himself so 
“ignorant or so stupid as to have remained blind to such 
things.”” He had been familiar with England and Scotland, 
and had traversed the East and almost every other part of 
the globe, including France; but France as an intimate reve- 
lation, as a treasure-house of art and thought and finally of 
the crowning inspiration in which his restless mind found 
rest—came late into his life, scarcely nine years before he 
wrote “‘ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres.” 
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One memorable summer for the nieces, the Uncle set up a 
household with them at St. Germain, and taught them 
French history “under the venerable cedars of the Pavillon 
d’Angouléme, and rode about the green forest-alleys of St. 
Germain and Marly,” once more with a companion. But 
usually his summers were passed in Paris, in study and soli- 
tude, except for the ladies who besieged his tower of ivory, 
and drew him out to direct their taste in buying things or in 
sightseeing. Sometimes they kept him very busy, and once 
in a while he would escape and disappear, cancelling all 
engagements, and going down to Chartres alone. Espe- 
cially at Toussaint would he seek his Virgin’s shrine, to spend 
the November day in the cathedral, “deadly cold and fam- 
ished,’ but exhilarated by the beauty and consolation he 
found there. If his thoughts wandered back to the monu- 
ment and his eternal solitary Kwannon outside of Washing- 
ton, at Chartres the Virgin with her Divine Child lifted him 
up with a radiant tenderness that he had not known before. 
His mind might be exercising itself in dynamic theories and 
mounting on dizzy flights, but his soul had found a refuge 
in which it could stay forever. 

The Virgin was the embodiment of mercy to him. One 
has only to read over the description of the Western Rose of 
Chartres to realize how he felt about this aspect of her. 

“Looking carefully,” he writes, “one discovers at last 

that this gorgeous combination of all the hues of Paradise 
contains or hides a Last Judgment, . . . and we are at 
full liberty to feel that such a Last Judgment as this was 
never seen before or since by churchman or heretic. 
That this blaze of heavenly light was intended, either by the 
Virgin or by her workmen, to convey ideas of terror or pain, 
is a notion which the Church might possibly preach, but 
which we sinners knew to be false in the thirteenth century 
as well as we know it now. Never in all these seven hundred 
years has one of us looked up at this Rose without feeling it 
to be Our Lady’s promise of Paradise. 
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“Here as everywhere else throughout the church, one 
feels the Virgin’s presence, with no other thought than her 
majesty and grace. To the Virgin and to her suppliants, as 
to us, who though outcasts in other churches can still hope in 
hers, the Last Judgment was not a symbol of God’s justice 
or man’s corruption but of her own infinite mercy. The 
Trinity judged, through Christ ;—Christ loved and pardoned, 
through her. She wielded the last and highest power on 
earth and in hell. In the glow and beauty of her nature, the 
light of her Son’s infinite love shone as the sunlight through 
the glass, turning the Last Judgment itself into the highest 
proof of her divine and supreme authority. The rudest 
ruffian of the Middle Ages, when he looked at this Last Judg- 
ment, laughed; for what was the Last Judgment to her! 
An ornament, a plaything, a pleasure! a jeweled decoration 
which she wore on her breast! Her chief joy was to par- 
don; her eternal instinct was to love; her deepest passion was 
pity! On her imperial heart the flames of hell showed only 
the opaline colors of heaven. Christ the Trinity might 
judge as much as he pleased, but Christ the Mother would 
rescue; and her servants could look boldly into the flames.” 

But not only was the Virgin of Chartres the embodiment 
of mercy and purity to Henry Adams—as Kwannon was 
also—but in her he found in its most perfect form, the mys- 
terious underlying principle of the universe that so fascinated 
him, and that had been denied him in his own human exist- 
ence, namely, the transmission of life. One can imagine 
what the Child of the Virgin meant to him, when every 
human child had filled him with such awe. 

Thoroughly established under such a patronage, perhaps it 
was no wonder that the miraculous happened to him, and 
the impossible became possible. A severe illness passed 
completely away, from which the doctors had pronounced 
there was no hope of recovery. And six of the most serene 
years of the Uncle’s life were still left to him. These were 
the glorious years, for they were like a resurrection, and 
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almost a step into heaven. Two of the “nieces,’’ now be- 
come like daughters, stayed with him constantly and admin- 
istered to his wants like guardian angels, so that he found 
himself no more alone. Much of the time was spent out- 
doors, walking, driving, talking deliciously as of old; his eyes 
had begun to fail him, and the pursuits of reading and writing 
gradually had to be abandoned. But the Uncle took this 
as calmly as he took everything else now. His great delight 
was in listening to twelfth and thirteenth century songs, 
sung to him exquisitely by one of the “‘daughter-nieces.” 
And their study and occupation was to discover these unpub- 
lished treasures in ancient manuscripts, with their old notes 
and modes, and add them to their collection. Songs of the 
Crusades, love-songs, or spinning-songs composed their even- 
ing concerts for an audience of one, but every evening before 
saying good night, the Uncle would ask for a song to the 
Virgin. With eyes half-closed and head thrown back, he 
would listen intently, as if joining in the song or prayer 
himself. 

The summer of the war found them in a chateau in France, 
thus peacefully occupied. The Uncle had constantly pre- 
dicted the war, for many years, and had left nothing of its 
horrors and complications unpainted. One can therefore 
imagine what it meant to his historian’s mind when it actu- 
ally burst upon the world. At first it left him silent, and he 
refused to talk about it. But once back in America, he 
watched it and spoke of it with a quiet intensity. He 
wanted to live to see it through. His eightieth birthday 
came, followed by the worst moment of the war—the “dark 
before the dawn.” Alas! that he did not live to see the 
turning of the tide! And yet his death was such a perfect 
one, without a moment’s pain or illness, and surrounded by 
all that he loved best, that one could not have wished it to be 
otherwise. After a day spent with friends about him, and 
the evening in listening to his beloved songs, he went to his 
room as usual. And in the morning they found him asleep 
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forever, with a look of thoughtful interest—almost of curi- 
osity—upon his face, as if this new journey was of more 
import to him than any other he had taken. He lay there, 
in his own house in Washington, on Thursday and Friday 
of Holy Week; and on Easter Saturday morning, a lovely 
mild spring day, at the time of year that he loved most— 
‘“‘when everything is in promise’’—they laid him in his own 
monument, beside his wife, who had waited for him and for 
whom he had waited all these years. 


It has been asked, “‘What was the real Henry Adams?” 
The answers to this question will be very different, often 
quite contradictory, though coming from equally good 
sources. Those who call themselves agnostics say that he 
was one also. A dignitary of the Church, intimate with him 
during the last years, felt convinced that the contrary was 
true, and looked to him for inspiration and guidance. 

Undoubtedly Henry Adams was many-sided, and his 
sympathy and understanding of every point of view was so 
great that he seemed to share it entirely. He never liked 
to show that he saw further or was any wiser than the person 
he was with, and usually took the attitude of being in- 
structed. Also, his own life was one of progression, and 
people who had been particularly intimate with him during 
one phase of his life may not have been familiar with the 
other phases. Even those who read his writings will each 
find something quite different in them, according to what 
they are looking for. 

One asks, therefore, whether or not to interpret as an 
intended last word some verses called “Prayer to the Virgin 
of Chartres” found after his death in a little wallet of special 
papers. These verses were apparently written just after the 
“‘Chartres”’ book, and while he was contemplating the “ Edu- 
cation,” and were shown by him to only one friend, a “sister 
in the twelfth century.” One can understand that he did 
not care to publish them during his lifetime, for he never 
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wished to lift the veil. In this ‘Prayer’? Henry Adams 
makes an act of faith in the Son’s divinity. He ends by 
saying in his own words what St. John said twenty centuries 
before: “‘In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” Henry Adams felt the failure of the world 
to receive the light, but he leaves no shadow of a doubt that 
he himself perceived “‘ That was the true Light.” 








LYRIC 


By JoHn MASEFIELD 


Give me a light that I may see her, 
Give me a grace that I may be her, 
Give me a clue that I may find her, - 


Whose beauty shews the brain behind her. 


Stars and women and running rivers, 
And sunny water where a shadow shivers, 
And the little brooks that lift the grasses, 
And April flowers are where she passes. 


And all things good and all things kind 
Are glimmerings coming from her mind, 
And in the May the blackbird sings 
Against her very hearté-springs. 











; 














INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP 
By Joun Mannina Booker 


ITH unshaken hope we recall President Wilson’s pro- 

phecy of a new industrial era. In this new era, it 

will be remembered, capital and labor are to work out their 

future in amity. There is no lack of proposals aimed to 

hasten this consummation so devoutly to be wished. One 

of them, we think, stands clear above the rest. That is 
the proposal to share with labor the control of industry. 

The emanation of this proposal from a responsible source 
strikes us as the flower and fruit of a rapid broadening down 
in conservative thinking upon industrial relationships. 
Already President Wilson’s prophecy had been anticipated 
by the warning Mr. William Rockefeller, Junior, sounded to 
capital—that the old ways, the impersonal ways, would no 
longer do; the plate-glass door must come down. It was 
followed by Mr. Vanderlip’s account of how the army draft 
statistics awoke England to a realization of the fact that in 
underselling her competitors, she had undermined the 
physique and efficiency of her laboring classes; that her 
“differential” in the markets of the world had been under- 
paid labor. (We pause to register our mortification and 
chagrin that the unheeded prophecies of mere poets, novel- 
ists, essayists, and literary grubs of all kinds, flowing 
uninterruptedly during the past one hundred and nineteen 
years, have been so strikingly vindicated against the best 
judgment of England’s practical financiers, industrialists, 
and solid business men generally.) 

Capital seems to be making the first advances. True, 
certain labor leaders of the old conservative school, like Mr. 
Gompers, are urging that labor, which has recently adopted 
production as an avocation, should seriously consider taking 
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it up as a life work between strikes. But labor has not 
moved far towards an understanding with capital as yet; 
in fact it seems in a humor to “bull it.””. So we are neces- 
sarily confined here to the first advances of capital. 

These advances are rather the premonitory rumblings of 
events than the events themselves. None other than the 
chairman of the directors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has answered a letter from organized labor for the first 
time. The owner of a silk mill in Paterson, New Jersey, 
has put in operation what he calls “industrial democracy,” 
based upon constitutional government, which settles every 
question that arises between employer and employee, even 
such delicate matters as wages and hours. The labor 
measures of the League of Nations, their advocates say, 
make provision against just such a flesh-and-blood “differ- 
ential”’ as England has been paying—if the local politicians 
of our Senate will only allow these measures to pass. But 
there are two especially far-reaching ideas charging the new 
atmosphere: the one would share profits with labor; the 
other, control. It was not so very long ago that profit- 
sharing was brought to popular attention by Mr. Ford, 
a “flivver” among statesmen, perhaps, but obviously a 
successful employer of labor. At the present time this 
idea can boast sponsors among our national law-makers. 
It is already a conspicuous feature of two bills offered the 
Senate—one on August 27, by Senator Lenroot; the other 
on September 2, by Senator Cummins, Chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Interstate Commerce Committee that for 
months has been considering reconstruction railroad legis- 
lation. It will doubtless be a feature of the House railroad 
bill. It was one of the “essentials” of a “sound and pro- 
gressive railroad policy” urged upon the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee by Mr. George W. Anderson, form- 
erly Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
the very day that saw the Lenroot bill appear in the Senate. 
Now that profit-sharing has been introduced into Congress 
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it can no longer be regarded as a new idea; for even the most 
loyal Republican would hardly suspect the present Congress 
of a new idea. The mere fact that profit-sharing has been 
advocated by members of that body is sufficient evidence 
that the idea has gained irresistible headway. Indeed, one 
can confidently expect it to figure prominently in forth- 
coming Congressional legislation, providing any legislation 
at all is ever forthcoming. 

The same plan that Mr. Anderson laid before the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee, urged co-ordinately with 
labor’s participation in the profits of industry, its partici- 
pation in the control of it. Of the two ideas, it is the second 
that seems to us the more pregnant with good. 

Profit-sharing alone is but a variation of what we regard 
as the hoary old delusion that the one big labor problem is 
to fill the workman’s stomach. Oil the machine; feed the 
machinist: has not that been for years the manufacturer’s 
ideal of keeping the plant going and everybody happy? We 
cannot see either humanity or gumption in that. It looks 
to us as primitive as trying to break a strike with a police- 
man’s billy. It belongs to the profit-and-loss philosophy of 
a past century: grab quick and hold fast, and the devil take 
the hindmost! Isn’t it time to scrap what is left of the 
early Victorian junk? And, along with the remnants, this 
idea—that when an industry has put enough food into the 
laborer’s stomach to keep him standing to his job, he ought 
to work away with a right good will, a lusty cheer, and a 
grateful heart? For the life of us we do not see why a full 
stomach should content the intelligent workman any longer 
than it contents any other intelligent man, which is about 
half an hour. Stretch a “bellyful” to include the where- 
withal to raise a thirst and a family, to take the latter to the 
movies six times a week, to “‘sport”’ a Sunday suit and a 
Ford. After you have supplied these wants and wants like 
these and enough of them to glut every laborer everywhere, 


we doubt if even then you could bank on a contented laborer. 
19 
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There are a number of conditions that ought to be met to 
keep a man contented in his work; but there is one condition, 
we believe, that must be met. His wages ought to leave 
him with a sense of having got all that was coming to him; 
and cynics to the contrary notwithstanding, most normal 
men know when that has happened. A man’s surround- 
ings ought to satisfy a reasonable number of his decent 
cravings; and most men know when they do. These con- 
ditions ought to exist. But one condition must exist. His 
work must release his creative energies, satisfy his building 
instinct. ‘The other conditions need not satisfy him; this 
one must. 

On occasions we, ourselves, have been surprised, cajoled, 
or jammed into a job that from its nature and ours became 
mechanical. Such a job released no creative energies but 
those of revolt. With such experiences in mind we cannot 
wonder that when the laborer finds himself in the same fix, 
he feels like smashing up the shop. ‘“‘The analogy is rick- 
ety,” you say. “The points of difference between the 
college professor and the laboring man outweigh the points 
of likeness.”” In externals, yes: for instance, he works in 
stone; we work in ivory. But this plutocrat who wears no 
shirt is a human being underneath. In essentials we can 
claim we are like him, and especially in finding the same 
things essential to happiness—freedom, good board and 
lodging, a congenial mate, and a fair reputation. One 
essential to happiness—to our happiness—we have left out 
of this list, namely, work that releases one’s creative energies. 
But since we are like the laboring man in needing to be free, 
well fed and lodged, congenially mated, and highly respected 
in order to be happy, we are justified, we believe, in con- 
cluding that we are like him, and that he is like us, in need- 
ing this other thing to be happy—this release of the creative 
energies, this satisfaction of the building instinct, the instinct 
that moved man to make a stone hammer with a view to 
hammering his enemies, to hammering their bones into 
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ornaments for his wife, to hammering the old woman her- 
self, if occasion called. It is the same instinct that brought 
man up out of the paleozoic age into the bitulithic. As he 
has advanced in civilization this instinct has grown stronger 
in him. The preservation of life and the propagation of it 
have become secondary urges; indeed, it is a matter of com- 
mon observation that this lust to build drives many a man 
to risk the former and forego the latter. 

Now, there was a time, before this era of machinery, 
when the laborer’s work satisfied this creative instinct. 
Then a single workman made a whole thing—a shoe or a 
sword. One man made it, expressed himself in it. There 
was fun then in the act of making. One and the same 
tradesman purchased his goods, sold them, kept his ledger, 
failed to collect his bills, determined how much he could 
overcharge. He made a business. There was fun then in 
the act of barter. But the work that gave sustenance to 
the soul as well as to the body decreased in volume with 
the development of machinery, one-piece manufacture, 
quantity output, wholesale disposal; and with that decrease 
began to disappear the happy workmen. 

Their places were filled by a new type—the handle-turn- 
ers. The day’s work of these consists of shutting off this 
valve and turning on that one; of cranking up an adding- 
machine—human or metal; of completing, in short, the 
same monotonous mental or physical action at more or less 
regular intervals. That isn’t work; that’s drudgery. And 
drudgery is dehumanizing—brutalizing. The things the 
handle-turners make are lifeless and devoid of personality, 
which is the soul of art. If you have a mind to doubt that, 
place beside the factory product the bench-made shoe, the 
tailored suit, or anything still made by hand. 

But we hope we are not involved in anything so foolish 
as a tirade against machinery because it is inimical to art. 
We read in John A. Hobson’s “Imperialism” that the 
beauty departed from Hindu pottery and textiles as soon 
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as these industries were put on a factory basis. The won- 
derful rugs and china that were the admiration of the world 
are not being made—cannot be made. Indian artistry in 
these fields has atrophied. Deplorable as is the loss of any 
art, the chief cause of regret we see in this industrial tragedy 
is not the death of the art but the sterilization of the artist, 
together with its attendant human unhappiness and conse- 
quent labor unrest. 

In the sense of paralyzing artistic creation, machinery has 
entered one industry after another as a destroyer. Its 
victims have died unhonored but not unsung. Mechaniz- 
ing the life of the laborer; mechanizing the processes of his 
labor: the two protests are interwoven in the hand-loom 
and sweat-shop literature of the past century. Nor is the 
second theme present by implication only; at times it be- 
comes separate and distinct. Of course, like most literature 
“‘with a purpose,” nearly all the poems and novels of pro- 
test against evils of the industrial system were ephemeral. 
Few will read, for instance, of the visit of Disraeli’s Sybil to 
the artist-craftsman still clinging to his hand-loom while his 
family starves. In fact, nearly all this literature is dead, 
and this is not the place to call up its departed spirits. 

Expressions of concern at the unhappiness caused by 
modern manufacture’s stultification of the building instinct 
are not confined to poets and novelists. In a recent report 
of the Commission on Adult Education under the chair- 
manship of the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, occurs 
the following statement: “Employment which required the 
intelligence of the skilled is becoming the province of the 
machine tended by the unskilled or the partially trained. 
Repetition work tends to prevail. Initiative is little needed. 
The situation was summed up by a distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Munitions who replied to the 
plea for human interest in work by the statement that 
‘Human interest is absolutely inimical to the conditions of 
modern industry.” . . . The changes which are obliter- 
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ating the chances of the worker’s personal expression in 
industry are coincident with insistent demand for the recog- 
nition of his or her human claims.” This conflict, the repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Munitions goes on to say, is 
productive of industrial unrest. Here presumably is an 
authoritative statement to the effect that industrial unrest 
is caused by the clash of the industrial system with the 
worker’s need for personal expression of the building 
instinct in him. 

Of course, the industrial system is here to stay. The 
world couldn’t get on without it. And it needs no apologist. 
What it could stand is modification of its evil effects. 

As the Commission phrased the problem, it is ‘to human- 
ize the working of an industrial system which is based on 
the perfection of the machine.” Obviously, yes. But how? 
There are two suggestions that we ought to consider before 
proceeding further. They are those offered by the social 
uplifter and the manufacturer. “Improve the living condi- 
tions of the laborer,” says the former; “‘and stimulate his 
interest in moulding these conditions.” ‘‘Give him a better 
industrial training,” says the latter; “the more he knows 
about his work, the better he will like it.” 

We can readily believe that such measures would aid in 
quieting industrial unrest; we cannot conceive how they 
would allay it. For three-quarters of a century the social 
uplift worker has been nobly engaged in bettering the con- 
ditions of living created by modern industry. With much 
to be done, he has accomplished much; but his most has 
failed to bring content. Even where he has secured the 
active co-operation of, the state and the individual manu- 
facturer and, in consequence, succeeded in attaining or 
approximating his ideals, he has failed, we venture to say, 
to bring content. 

Houses designed with a view to please the workman’s 
eye and reduce the labor of his wife—sewered, drained, 
centrally heated, electrically lighted, equipped with “all the 
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modern inconveniences,” and with a stunted evergreen in a 
garden box on each side of the front door; hospitals and 
community nurses; schools that have theatres, refectories, 
gymnasiums, pictures on the walls, and even real teachers 
in the class rooms; libraries—open or closed shelf; parks and 
playgrounds with trained attendants, one to show the larger 
children how to use the gymnastic apparatus, another to 
lead the songs and dances of the middle-sized children, and a 
third to dust the babies; churches with every conceivable 
parish house activity and preachers who make using the 
Ten Commandments seem easy and natural—all this is 
paradise, but it is not content. And the real man would 
be just about as contented in such a community as he would 
be in paradise; which is to say, not much. Unless, con- 
trary to everything we have been led to expect, he should 
be permitted to tumble it down and build it over again. 
We could get used to walking on golden pavements in no 
time; but it would make us extremely nervous and depressed 
to know they were permanently laid. 

The industrial education idea appeals to us as nearer the 
mark; but it falls short. It benefits too few. It benefits 
the real craftsman—the designers among laborers. But this 
element has decreased in proportion to the increase of quan- 
tity output. In past times every skilled workman was a 
designer or an apprentice to a designer; but nowadays the 
only survivor of the craftsman is literally one in a thousand. 
Tens of thousands engaged in making clothes for American 
men; and how many cutters! Industrial education is a 
splendid thing; but it is for the few, because under modern 
conditions only the few have a chance to use it. 

The betterment of living conditions and the spread of 
industrial education, therefore, will not, in our opinion, 
suffice to content the workman and allay the industrial 
unrest. 

At its present stage this discussion may be thus summed 
up. Ifthe workman is to be happy in his work, his building 
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instinct must be satisfied. This instinct, which formerly 
found relief in making a whole thing, has been choked by 
the processes of modern manufacture involved in quantity 
output. The machinery of modern industry has made a 
machine of the workman; it has brutalized him. But the 
industrial system is here to stay. The problem is how to 
humanize it. How can we change the workman’s job so 
that while he is at it he will feel like a man building some- 
thing? Likeaman? Likeagod. And then to find enough 
of such jobs. A large order—that. Profit-sharing will 
not fill it, or betterment of living conditions, or industrial 
education. We cannot see how any of these things alone 
will correct the existing evil, because, to our mind, none of 
them is aimed at the root of it, namely, the industrial sys- 
tem’s stultification of the individual workman’s building 
instinct. What,then,remains? Partnership. Profit-shar- 
ing plus a voice in the control of the business. Not for 
the old reason, that partnership gets rid of the strike 
by taking the striker into the firm. That may be a mitiga- 
tion; it cannot be a cure. But because partnership might 
restore the workman’s inalienable right to the pursuit of 
happiness in his work. It might do this by imparting some 
of the thrill experienced by those who plan a business, 
run it, build it. And imparting this thrill, it would satisfy 
the artisan’s just and ancient pride in a whole thing built 
by him. 

If there is even a chance of partnership’s restoring to the 
laborer the happiness that can spring only from the satisfac- 
tion of his building instinct, is it not the sensible thing to do 
to make a partner of labor? Machinery has made a machine 
of the workman; and employers have come to treat him as 
though he were a machine. But he is not a machine. Can 
a machine experience pain? Pleasure? Ambition? Can 
it hate? And can it revolt? It seems to us that there is 
a human balance here to be restored, and that the human 
thing to do is to restore it. 
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For this reason we prefer the Anderson plan above the 
others before the public, because its provision for labor’s 
sharing in the control of industry opens the opportunity for 
restoring personal interest, which alone can make labor 
content. 

No doubt, going into partnership with labor would make 
difficulties for the employers. Two difficulties stare us in 
the face at once. It would be natural for employers to wax 
impatient under the restraint of labor’s representatives in 
the management of business; it would be natural for them 
to grow discouraged under the demands on time and patience 
necessary to acquaint the rank and file of labor with the 
larger problems of that business. But might not that 
restraint send the business forward farther and faster in 
the end? In such case their time and patience would be 
well invested. They should save two minutes for every 
one lost, two dollars for every one spent, two units of friction 
for every one that went out the exhaust. As for labor’s 
ability to learn: it has displayed aptitude enough in absorb- 
ing the wisdom of its walking delegates. There is bound 
to be teaching in the factories of the captains of industry. 
Better theirs than another’s. Indeed, as the press tells us 
daily, teaching is there already—the propaganda of the 
Bolshevist and the anarchist, laying the fuse that may blow 
the head from the body of business, the body, itself, to bits. 

Probably there are many ways of countermining this 
foreign and fateful teaching. We no more doubt that the 
patriotism of our industrial leaders will find the right way for 
America than we doubt their ability to use it. Of the ways 
that have come to our attention, profit-sharing alone, in 
our opinion, is not the one, or betterment of living condi- 
tions, or industrial education. None of these, it seems to 
us, drives at the root of the evil—the industrial system’s 
stultification of the individual workman’s building instinct. 
The only way so far suggested that has a chance of satis- 
fying this instinct, in our opinion, is partnership—and not 
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alone a share in the profits, but a share in the profits plus 
(and this to us seems the more vital matter), plus a share of 
the control. A share in the control of production might 
open up to the human machines of the factories the only 
labor that is happiness, the labor that knows that it will 
reap where it has sown and also according to its sowing, that 
shares in the execution and in the design and the respon- 
sibility, that pockets not a wage but a profit or a loss. 

It might be—we do not say it would inevitably be—that 
if the workman could elect to a board of directors, certain 
of his own class who must represent him, report to him, 
and be subject to his recall, he would feel more like a builder 
and less like a handle-turner; that he would then permanently 
direct into productive channels the impulse to smash things 
that so often springs from the lack of an interest in life 
beyond handle-turning. 








THE COMMERCIAL BASIS OF PEACE 


By Witu1aM $8. CULBERTSON 


WE should have no illusions in regard to what happened 

at Paris. Deep currents of nationalism all but 
engulfed the democratic aspirations which seemed at one 
time to be the bond that held the enemies of Germany to 
their stern task. Opposition to the Treaty of Versailles 
can be intelligently based only on liberal grounds. The 
sound argument against it is not that it infringes national 
rights, but that it too jealously guards imaginary national 
rights; not that it goes too far in the establishment of inter- 
national government, but that it does not go far enough. 

That there are practices in international trade and finance 
which tend to produce friction and misunderstandings among 
nations, had been recognized before the war. Among these 
are discriminations in shipping, unfair methods of competi- 
tion, the monopolization of essential raw materials, policies 
of preference and exclusion in colonies and spheres of 
influence, and the use of foreign investments to further 
political aims. The problems, it had been repeatedly 
affirmed, require a solution before a lasting peace can be 
established. In no single case, however, were they ade- 
quately dealt with in the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
said in apology that they were not neglected, not passed 
over as unimportant, but merely postponed for future con- 
sideration. In this incomplete character of the Treaty is 
found one of the conclusive arguments for an effective 
League of Nations, which the United States must eventually 
enter. 

The dominant feature of the Treaty is the punishment of 
Germany. Germany, under the tutelage of the Allies, is 
to be erected into a model state. The Allies impose no 
restraints upon themselves, assume no reciprocal obliga- 
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tions. There seems to have been almost no check upon the 
desire to take from the Central Powers everything that any 
one of the Allies wanted, regardless of the future peace of the 
world. It is true, there lies in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations the potentiality of a better world order, but if 
the League is to exist only as a guardian of Germany, or if it 
is to be another Holy Alliance to suppress liberal opinion, 
our civilization is bankrupt. It is of inestimable injury to 
true international government to gloss over the Treaty of 
Versailles and to pretend that it conforms with the ideals 
that sent our army and navy overseas. The real hope 
for international government in the future lies in an honest 
admission that the Treaty is seriously defective. The way 
out, however, is not the rejection of the Treaty, but its 
adoption as the only means of working out through the 
League a constructive democratic programme. 

The failure of the Peace Conference to grapple with the 
vital problems of international co-operation is evident in the 
commercial clauses of the Treaty. Germany undertakes 
to grant, for a period of five years, and longer if the Council 
of the League of Nations so decides, unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, but receives no guarantee in return such as is usual 
in commercial treaties. In the Treaty of Frankfurt, which 
in 1871 ended the Franco-Prussian War, Germany and 
France agreed that each should be entitled, in the markets 
of the other, to all the rights and privileges accorded to 
favored nations. Germany, although the victor, received 
no more under this clause than she granted. In the Treaty 
of Versailles, however, the obligation is, perhaps tempo- 
rarily, unilateral. Germany agrees to impose no duties, 
charges, or prohibitions not equally applicable to the goods 
of all other countries, on goods imported from or exported to 
the Allied and Associated nations. A temporary provision 
also prohibits concealed discriminations. It is provided that 
Germany shall not discriminate against any of the Allied 
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and Associated states “even by indirect means, such as 
customs regulations or procedure, methods of verification 
or analysis, conditions of payment of duties, tariff classifica- 
tion or interpretation, or the operation of monopolies.” 
Finally, a covering clause provides that “every favor, 
immunity, or privilege in regard to the importation, exporta- 
tion, or transit of goods granted by Germany to any Allied 
or Associated state or to any other foreign country whatever 
shall simultaneously and unconditionally, without request 
and without compensation, be extended to all the Allied 
and Associated states.”” These are very excellent princi- 
ples, but little is contributed to world peace in leaving, as 
these clauses do, the Allied powers free to discriminate 
against Germany or to impose on German trade any restric- 
tions they may choose. Nor does the temporary character 
of these one-sided provisions contribute to a final settlement. 

The Peace Treaty further denies to Germany, for a period 
of six months, the right to raise her tariff duties above what 
they were on July 31, 1914. On some schedules the prohi- 
bition extends to an additional period of thirty months. 
This direct interference with German sovereignty is more of 
a handicap than at first appears. The duties in the German 
tariff are chiefly specific, that is, they are on weight or 
other measures of quantity. Because of the rise of prices 
these duties have come to be relatively low. Other countries 
in Europe are raising their tariffs to meet their industrial 
and revenue needs. Germany, prohibited from doing so, is 
seeking a remedy in requiring the payment of her duties 
in gold. 

The Allies at their Paris Conference in June, 1916, when 
hopes for an Allied victory were at a low ebb, agreed to 
devise measures for preventing subjects of the enemy during 
the transition period after the war “from exercising, in their 
territories, certain industries or professions which concern 
national defense or economic independence.” In line with 
this general idea, the French government, in the Peace 
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Treaty, reserves the right to prohibit in Alsace-Lorraine 
all new German participation in the management or exploi- 
tation of certain public domains and services, in the owner- 
ship of mines and quarries, and in metallurgical establish- 
ments. Great Britain and Australia, it may be mentioned 
in this connection, have excluded aliens from participation 
in certain “key” industries, for example, the non-ferrous 
metal industries. Germany, on the other hand, undertakes 
in the Treaty that for a period of not less than five years, 
which the Council of the League of Nations may increase to 
ten, she will not subject the nationals of the Allied and 
Associated states “‘to any prohibition in regard to the 
exercise of occupations, professions, trade, and industry, 
which shall not be equally applicable to all aliens without 
exception.”” Under the same terms as to time, Germany 
agrees not to subject these nationals “‘to any restriction 
which was not applicable on July 1, 1914, to the nationals 
of such powers unless such restriction is likewise imposed 
on her own nationals.” 

Without time limit Germany undertakes in the Treaty 
to adopt all necessary measures to protect the goods of the 
Allied and Associated powers from “‘all forms of unfair 
competition in commercial transactions.”’ No reciprocal 
guarantee, however, is given. Surely, it was not overlooked 
that unfair competition of the Allied nations among them- 
selves or against German goods is equally objectionable 
from the standpoint of international good will. 

These provisions and others—relating to indeterminate 
indemnities, raw materials, shipping, industrial property, 
ports, waterways, railways, navigation, cables, colonies, the 
private property of German nationals outside of Germany, 
and other foreign investments—are one-sided, illiberal, 
and contribute little, if anything, to a secure commercial 
basis of peace. Many of them—shall it be said, fortu- 
nately?—are temporary. Apparently it was impossible to 
reach a settlement on the more fundamental problems of 
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peace, and finally an arrangement was patched up with the 
understanding that after five years, when more judicious 
opinion might prevail, the larger problems of the economic 
relations of nations would be taken up for comprehensive 
settlement. 

Nevertheless, the excessive zeal for national claims stands 
out conspicuously in the present world situation. One 
suspects that the Allies found it convenient, under the guise 
of making Germany pay for the war, to cripple her for an 
indefinite time as a commercial rival. It seems to have 
been forgotten that there may be a recoil, for the indemni- 
ties exacted from Germany, in so far as they are actually 
paid and whatever their effect on the internal economics of 
that country may be, insure her becoming a commercial 
rival immediately; they can be paid only by the exportation 
of goods. To say that Germany deserves the burdensome 
terms imposed upon her is to miss entirely the aim for which 
the war was fought. Germany may be reduced to the 
position of a second-class commercial power, but if the 
only result is to build up the imperialism of the Allies, we 
get nowhere. Many of the pledges exacted from Germany 
are commendable—as, for example, to grant unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment, not to engage in unfair 
competition, and not to discriminate against aliens in 
employment; but it is hypocritical for the Allies to assume 
that the exaction of these pledges unaccompanied by recip- 
rocal guarantees contributes to world peace. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that the millions of people under 
German rule are going not only to live in the world but 
also to be a large factor in the development of the economic 
life of other peoples in Central Europe. The problem of 
world peace is far more important than the punishment of 
Germany, well deserved as that is. 

The complex problems of Central Europe have been made 
only more complex by the Balkanization of Austria-Hun- 
gary. There racial and religious factors are now encourag- 
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ing separation, but economic necessity will inevitably lead 
to some form of co-operation. No permanent settlement 
of these problems was reached at Paris. Here particularly 
the League of Nations is a necessity. ‘Temporary arrange- 
ments have been permitted with the understanding that 
after a few years there will be a revision. 

No fact illustrates more vividly the dominance of 
national sentiment at Paris than the negotiation of the 
Franco-American agreement. It is not only contrary to our 
traditional foreign policy, but to the principles in defense of 
which we entered the war and which are embodied in the 
League of Nations. By no one was our position better 
stated than by President Wilson at Manchester, England, 
on December 30, 1918. President Wilson said: ‘“‘ You 
know that the United States has always felt from the very 
beginning of her history that she must keep herself separate 
from any kind of connection with European politics. . . . 
If the future had nothing for us but a new attempt to keep 
the world at a right poise by a balance of power, the United 
States would take no interest, because she will join no com- 
bination of power which is not a combination of all of us. 
She is not interested merely in the peace of Europe, but in 
the peace of the world.” 

Sentimental gratitude to Lafayette is not sufficient 
ground for departing from Washington’s policy of no en- 
tangling alliances. Such a departure is not justified except 
by our becoming an effective factor in the establishment of 
genuine international government. The Franco-American 
agreement simply furthers the conception of alliances and 
balance of power which it was our aim, in entering the war, 
to assist in supplanting. 

The Peace Treaty, unless revised by a League of Nations, 
will fall far short of establishing the lasting peace we 
had hoped for. Time will surely bring the realization 
that there are world problems more important than the 
control of the economic life of our former enemies in Central 
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Europe. As we look at the war more and more in perspec- 
tive, we return with increased conviction to the pre-war 
view that there is a vital relationship between economic 
conditions and the peace of the world. Behind modern 
war lie, in almost every case, the larger problems of the 
expansion of trade and the development of industry. Strug- 
gles between peoples for the control of raw materials and 
markets merge almost imperceptibly into the preparation 
for wars and into military conflicts. The policy of seeking 
spheres of influence, colonies, and the control of undeveloped 
parts of the world is often grounded in the fear that exclusion 
might result injuriously. As the great war progressed, 
the economic problems which lay behind it were obscured 
by personal, political, and military factors. But their 
importance now is gaining wider recognition in the discus- 
sion of a constructive programme of world peace. In fact, 
the growth of the League of Nations into an effective instru- 
ment for furthering world harmony depends in a large 
degree upon its ability to adjust the commercial differ- 
ences arising between nations. Unless economic problems 
are brought within the scope of the League, many of the 
sources most productive of international friction will remain 
untouched. 

Few things have affected the life of man more than 
the growth of industry and trade since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Under the impetus of what the 
economists call the industrial revolution, production has 
expanded, transportation has improved, markets have 
become both necessary and accessible, national policy has 
been directed towards the acquisition of colonies and 
spheres of influence. The world has been transformed and 
united by the cable, the radio, the steamship, the railroad, 
and the aircraft. The delegates to the Peace Conference of 
1919 looked upon a world vastly different—more unified but 
more complex—from that seen by the delegates to the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Problems now exist which were hardly 
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conceivable at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Many of these are such that nations cannot solve them indi- 
vidually, or bargaining two by two. Just as the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States were forced to recog- 
nize that there were economic problems beyond adequate 
solution by the separate States, and requiring the control 
of a central government, so to-day single nations cannot 
adequately meet the diversified problems of the world’s 
economic life. 

Perhaps not unnaturally, the social organization of the 
world has lagged behind its material progress. This prog- 
ress has immensely strengthened the national state; its 
international implications and effects are only beginning to 
be seen. We have tried to do with treaties and other 
cumbersome machinery of diplomacy that which must be 
done, if it is to be done adequately, by an international 
organization. There is here no question of the destruction 
of national independence. Certain questions, such as the 
level of tariff duties and the regulation of immigration, 
must always remain primarily national questions, but in 
international affairs there are relations unregulated and 
uncontrolled by anything in the nature of government. 
With respect to these we should devise adequate machinery 
and rules for the adjustment of conflicting interests. 

This necessity for international control becomes evident 
when we consider concrete instances where national con- 
trol has broken down. Unfair methods of competition 
may be mentioned first. They have long been recognized 
as highly objectionable in trade within the United States. 
We have condemned them in the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
and in the Federal Trade Commission Act. Yet unfair 
practices, which in the internal trade of other civilized 
countries, as well as our own, are declared illegal, are per- 
mitted with almost no regulation in international trade. 
A few attempts have been made to regulate the most fla- 
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bounties on the production and exportation of sugar. 
Other conventions have sought to protect industrial prop- 
erty. Generally speaking, however, price cutting, unfair 
advertising, open and concealed bounties, discriminations in 
transportation rates and service, and other similar practices 
are unregulated and uncontrolled in international trade. 

Raw materials present another field where the nation 
acting alone has failed. The war emphasized their relation 
to commercial policy. The dependence of a country’s 
industries on an adequate supply of raw materials, vaguely 
realized before the war, became not only evident to everyone 
but grew to be the vital concern of governments. Germany’s 
industries languished when cotton, wool, jute, silk, tungsten, 
nickel, zinc, palm kernels, and other products ceased to 
reach her from overseas. Nations, first singly and then 
in co-operation, devised machinery for the control and 
distribution of raw products; they began to consider whether 
they had resources enough to supply the needs of their 
industries, or whether they dominated the supply of any 
raw material to such an extent that it might be used for 
bargaining. More significant than ever before became the 
dominant position of the British Empire in wool, jute, and 
nickel, and of the United States in cotton, oil, and copper. 
Anxiety concerning the supply of raw materials is evident 
in the economic terms imposed by Germany on Russia and 
Rumania in the defunct peace treaties of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest; in France’s eagerness to secure the coal 
supply of the Saar Valley; and in Japan’s desire to control 
the resources of China. 

In such vital matters as the supply of raw materials some 
international guarantee of the open door and of equal 
opportunity for all peoples to secure their share of the 
resources of the world is absolutely essential to peace. This 
desire for raw materials lies back of the building of arma- 
ments and the ambition of countries to control politically 
those areas of the earth’s surface supplying the needs of 
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their industries. And it is folly to talk of disarmament 
and the discontinuance of economic penetration until 
nations acquire confidence that their essential needs will be 
met and that discriminations against them will not be 
permitted. 

The highness or lowness of the tariff, which any fully 
sovereign nation (and some that are not!) fixes at its border, 
is and should be determined by each nation in accordance 
with its national needs for industrial development and 
revenue. But tariff discriminations and _ preferences— 
another field wherein we may see the inability of a nation 
alone to meet the needs of modern commerce—raise an 
international problem of first importance. To these 
President Wilson evidently referred when he advocated, as 
the third of his fourteen points, “‘the removal, so far as 
possible, of all economic barriers and the establishment of 
an equality of trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance.” The acceptance of this principle implies 
the adoption of unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as the basis of trade relations among members of the 
League, if it is to succeed, and the recognition of the “‘open 
door” in dependent colonies and spheres of influence. 

Under the Covenant the members of the League agree 
to “make provision to secure and maintain freedom of 
communications and of transit and equitable treatment 
[whatever that may mean] for the commerce of all members 
of the League.”” Why was not the word ‘“‘equal’’ used? 
Equality of treatment would seem to have been a minimum 
concession to liberal opinion. We might at least have 
expected a frank declaration in favor of the “open door” 
in colonies and territories administered by mandatories, but 
such is the case only to a limited degree. Laying down the 
commendable principle that the well-being and develop- 
ment of backward peoples is a sacred trust of civilization, 
the Covenant divides such communities into three classes: 
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those that have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be _ provisionally 
recognized; regions such as Central Africa in which the 
mandatory must be responsible for administration; and 
territories such as Southwest Africa which are to be 
administered as an integral portion of the territory of the 
mandatory. The “open door” principle is provided only 
in the case of the second of the three groups of mandatories. 
This tradition is strong in Central Africa and resulted in the 
provision that inthe case of territories falling within this 
group the administration is to secure “equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the 
League.”’ Nothing, however, is said with reference to 
discriminations or the practice of the ‘‘open door” in colonies 
of the other two types. Presumably, therefore, the provision 
for ‘equitable treatment for the commerce of all members 
of the League”’ applies, leaving the implication clear that 
something other than “open door’ treatment is intended. 

Discriminations and preferences should have been recog- 
nized as within the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. 
The obligation laid on Germany of equal treatment—the 
provision known as the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause—is an obligation which the Allies also should have 
assumed. From the standpoint of international affairs a 
discrimination by Germany against one of the Allies is no 
more serious than a discrimination by one of the Allies 
against another, or against Germany. Experiences be- 
fore the war demonstrated the value of a treaty provision 
which worked automatically to establish equality, and 
any step now looking towards its abandonment is to be 
deprecated. 

The principle of the “‘open door” or equal opportunity 
has been recognized as evidence of a liberal colonial policy. 
From various motives Great Britain, Germany, and the 
Netherlands maintained it before the war in their colonial 
possessions. In Central Africa and Morocco, at times 
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when the political control of any one nation was insecure, 
the “open door’? was established by general treaties, or 
conference agreements. On the other hand, France and the 
United States, to take two conspicuous examples, have 
maintained discriminatory tariffs in their own favor in their 
dependent colonies. Such discriminations were one of the 
irritants resulting in international difficulties. The Alge- 
ciras Agreement of 1906, relating to Morocco and of par- 
ticular interest to Germany, was intended to prevent, 
among other things, the extension of the French tariff 
régime to Morocco. By the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
renounces all treaty rights which she had in Morocco and 
undertakes not to intervene in negotiations relating to 
Morocco between France and any other power. France 
evidently hopes or even expects to obtain further renun- 
ciations of equal rights and to include Morocco in her prefer- 
ential system. 

Another system of tariff preferences which can hardly be 
justified from an international standpoint, is that existing 
within the British Empire. This movement seems to have 
been accelerated by the war rather than checked. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and British South Africa some 
years ago granted, without reciprocity, preferential rates 
to Great Britain and, in certain cases, preferences to each 
other either unilaterally or in return for reciprocal conces- 
sions. Can these self-governing dominions, completely 
independent in their fiscal policy, continue to discriminate 
against other members of the League in favor of each other 
and Great Britain? In the Treaty of Versailles the domin- 
ions are recognized as being on an equality with other 
nations. Defenders of these preferences no doubt would 
refuse to admit that they are not “equitable” within the 
provisions of the Covenant; yet, if the self-governing 
dominions are to receive equal standing with nations in the 
League, it would seem undesirable for them to discriminate 
against their fellow members. American preferences in the 
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markets of Brazil would disappear with a universal accept- 
ance of the President’s third point, but would not the 
preferences within the British Empire also? It is just such 
discriminations which precipitated the trade war between 
Canada and Germany in 1903. 

In Great Britain before the war the movement for prefer- 
ence made no progress, but in the British budget of 1919 
substantial preferences in favor of Empire products were 
established on tea, cocoa, coffee, sugar, tobacco, wines, and a 
few other products. These preferences are not of great 
importance commercially to the United States, but they are 
significant as a step towards the establishment of a com- 
prehensive preferential system. The extent to which the 
movement tends to go is indicated by an amendment to the 
budget adopted July 9, 1919, on the motion of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. It added to the definition of the “British 
Empire” the words, “‘or is a territory in respect of which a 
mandate of the League of Nations is exercised by the govern- 
ment of any part of his Majesty’s dominions.” This amend- 
ment was opposed on the ground that it would sow dissen- 
sion among the nations; that it would favor a German 
merchant in Southwest Africa over a French merchant in 
France or in French colonies; and that it was not in harmony 
with the principles of the League of Nations. For tariff 
purposes German Southwest Africa has been assimilated to 
the Union of South Africa. Free trade is thus established 
between the Protectorate and the Union, and British 
preferences in the tariff laws of the Union are made applic- 
able to imports into the Protectorate. 

Finally, foreign investments and concessions may be 
cited as evidence of the need of common action by nations. 
That they were a cause of international friction and ill will 
before the war will be disputed by no one. In Mexico, 
China, Persia, Morocco, and other undeveloped regions 
capital eagerly sought investment. When local govern- 
ments failed to furnish adequate protection or when rival 
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investors of other nationalities began to press for advantage, 
appeals were made for the support of the foreign office 
of the home government. Diplomacy became active. 
Spheres of influence were laid out. Colonial control was 
strengthened. Even trading companies became a cloak 
for the active furtherance of political and territorial ambi- 
tions of imperialistic nations. 

In the solution of these problems the laissez-faire, non- 
interference policy has no place. It is thoroughly undem- 
ocratic. It merely puts off the day of reckoning. The 
resources of undeveloped regions should be developed, and 
for this purpose the capital of the more advanced societies 
is required. In no field is international co-operation more 
necessary and a constructive policy more desirable. The 
proposal to form an international syndicate composed of the 
banks of Japan, Great Britain, France, and the United 
States to make political and economic loans in China is a 
step in the right direction. The members of the consortium 
should be required to make over to the syndicate all prefer- 
ential rights which they now hold in China. Co-operation 
in other regions is also desirable. Neglect will result inevit- 
ably in the clash of national interests and the growth of 
imperialistic aims. 

These problems—the regulation of international trade, 
the distribution of raw materials, discriminations and prefer- 
ences, and the supervision of foreign investments—are of a 
character that require international supervision. Just as 
in the United States we have devised federal commissions for 
the regulation of interstate traffic and trade, so there should 
be commissions under the League of Nations vested with 
power to apply the rules of a new international commercial 
code conceived in a liberal spirit and with power to decide 
cases which come before them. Publicity alone would go 
far to correct many of the patent evils of international 
commerce. The successful operation during the war of the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council and similar bodies 
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assures us that such international commissions are not the 
fabric of a dream. Under the stress of war, the Allied and 
Associated powers did co-operate; they worked out in com- 
mon councils their common economic problems. With the 
dramatic element gone, the need for co-operation is never- 
theless great. Even under the Treaty as it stands to-day 
we need a tribunal todetermine what acts of Germany against 
the goods of the Allied and Associated nations are unfair, 
and to apply the rules of “equal opportunities for trade and 
commerce” and of “equitable treatment.’ And if the 
League is to succeed, it must go much further and provide 
government in the field of international finance and trade 
where to-day anarchy all but reigns. To turn over the 
solution of the great economic problem of international 
trade to a common international tribunal is not to infringe 
on national sovereignty but to supplement the nation in its 
task; to provide the means of making the nation truly 
effective within its sphere and to relieve it of functions 
which, in the nature of things, it cannot perform. 

When consideration is given to the Peace Treaty, the 
problems which it endeavors to solve, and those which it 
fails to consider, it would seem that the best thing which 
can be said for it is that it makes no claim to finality. 
Other world settlements have been static. They have been 
entered into in the belief that they would determine the 
relations of nations for all time. They left practically 
nothing open for future consideration. They made no 
provision for the changing life of nations, for the inevitable 
tendency of treaties to become obsolete. In the Treaty 
of Versailles, however, not only are many of the provisions 
frankly tentative, but the machinery for their subsequent 
reconsideration is provided. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations to-day stands as a potentially dynamic factor 
which peoples may use, if they desire, in adjusting inter- 
national differences before they reach the point of armed 
conflict, and in laying the foundations of a permanent and 
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just peace. Its prime importance, rising above all the 
details of political bickering, is that it recognizes the value 
of conference in settling the disputes of nations. It offers 
a key with which the doors left closed by the Treaty may in 
better days to come be opened. In time, liberal opinion 
in the different countries will become organized, and when 
it does, the Covenant of the League of Nations will be seized 
upon and made the effective instrument for solving the 
problems of world government. The very defects of the 
Treaty will then prove an opportunity for strengthening and 
developing the organization of the League. The League, 
indeed, must have its powers defined and its machinery 
enlarged in order to meet the problems which will arise. 
Unless it has the enthusiastic support of the United States 
and the other democratic peoples, it will remain merely a 
pious aspiration. World peace will be attained only by 
admitting Germany into the League and working out the 
problems with her in council. This should be done as soon 
as she begins to show good faith in carrying out the Treaty 
provisions. Russia, too, must be a member of the League 
of Nations. With Germany, Russia, and America excluded, 
the League would be merely an alliance. 

The present situation is full of dangers. The chauvinism 
which showed itself at Paris is continuing to express itself in 
the policies of the individual governments. The League 
of Nations, which the Senate has once rejected, is not yet 
providing any restraining influence. Vested rights are 
being established and it may be difficult to dislodge them. 
The hope of the future, however, is that the Peace Treaty 
provides in the League of Nations the means by which 
wrongs may be corrected and adjustments made towards 
a permanent settlement. If we finally reject the Treaty 
for selfish reasons, this hope is dimmed. 











CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER THE GERMANS 
1917-1918 
By BarNetre MILLER 


N the afternoon of September 6, 1917, I was drinking 
coffee with a Greek friend in the café of Tokatlian’s 
Hotel on the Grande Rue de Pera in Constantinople. It 
was the hour of the day when the café was most crowded 
with its motley and nondescript clientele, half-Eastern, half- 
Western; and the tea-and-coffee drinking was proceeding in 
the usual thick atmosphere of cigarette smoke, much as if 
there were no war in the outside world, when suddenly we 
were stunned by a most terrific explosion. A second ex- i. 
plosion followed, almost instantly, before the people in the 
front of the café could more than get to their feet and make 
frantic efforts between overturned tables and chairs to 
reach the doors, while the Levantine waiters wildly whipped 
their napkins at the retreating crowd, and screamed, “Allez 
chez vous!’ While my friend and I were trying our best to 
make our way out—for we were in the rear, close to a glass 
partition—there was a third tremendous shock, and I recall 
the curious sensation of seeing on my shoes and on the floor 
particles of this glass, the art-nouveau pattern of which I had 
just been tracing with my eyes as we talked over our coffee. 
Once in the Grande Rue, we found ourselves in a panic- 
stricken mob, without idea or purpose, searching the sky 
with upturned faces for airplanes, and running madly 
hither and thither as far as the congested condition of the 
street would permit. When no airplanes appeared to explain 
the explosions, which continued with equal force at slightly 
longer intervals, the crowd began to drift—on a general 
principle well recognized in Constantinople—down the hill 
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in the direction of the great bridge that spans the Golden 
Horn between Galata and Stamboul. 

“What is it? What does it mean?” everyone was asking 
his neighbor. I had a vague idea that it must be an Allied 
army bombarding the city. But when we had been carried 
along as far as the bridgehead, we saw on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosporus opposite us vast billows of smoke pouring 
forth and great flames spurting out with each fresh burst, 
almost half way across the water to Stamboul. A Turkish 
peasant standing by the door of the Deutsche Bank finally 
solved the mystery for us: “It’s an explosion at the arsenal 
of Haidar Pasha.” In another moment we could see for 
ourselves that he was right. The whole point of land on 
which the Asiatic suburb of Haidar Pasha stands was 
enveloped in smoke and flame. 

Though we did not realize its full meaning at the time, 
this terrible event proved to be an important link in the 
chain that led to the victory of the Allies. For in those 
few hours on that fateful September day in 1917 the last 
great hazard of the Turks in the game of war literally went 
up in smoke. What had fed the flames that leapt half way 
across the Bosporus was the greater part of the ammunition, 
the rolling-stock, the motor lorries, the artillery, and all the 
varied paraphernalia of modern war, which the Turks and 
Germans had assembled for a colossal drive that was to re- 
take Bagdad—Darus selam, ‘‘the house of health.” 

The campaign had been christened in advance with the 
magic name “ Yilderim” (Thunderbolt), by which one of the 
early Turkish sultans was called, ‘“‘Yilderim Bayazid”— 
whom, curiously enough, we Westerners know only in his 
eclipse as the Bajazet of Marlowe’s ““Tamburlaine.” “The 
Yilderim campaign—Yilderim—Yilderim”’—one heard the 
phrase on the lips of the sakilus (bearded old men) in the 
cafés, and in the bath-house gossip of the Turkish hanuwms. 
In an unguarded moment one day, I, too, spoke the word 
Yilderim in the street, and at once two Turkish women who 
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had overheard it turned and followed me suspiciously, evi- 
dently thinking that the use of the term by a foreigner boded 
them no good. 

All during the summer of 1917 preparations for this great 
drive which was to save the Turkish Empire had gone on. 
The assembling of the materials was at its height, the Ger- 
mans had promised 150,000 men, and the transportation 
had begun—there were even two trains loaded with troops 
ready to pull out of the station—when the end came. 

For several days afterward we heard the rumor that an 
English airplane from Mudros had dropped a bomb on the 
arsenal. The official explanation of the disaster was that 
some part of a crane had broken as it was hoisting a box of 
ammunition, and the box fell—for the rest no expert testi- 
mony was needed. Overnight the word Yilderim passed 
out of the street vocabulary of the Turk—the Thunderbolt 
had struck, but not in Bagdad as he had planned. The 
Haidar Pasha explosion was irrevocably the beginning of the 
end of his dreams of Pan-Turanism and a German victory. 

Those of us who belonged to the Allied communities in 
Constantinople had been cut off from direct communica- 
tion with our friends since the departure of the American 
Embassy in April, 1917. We often wondered how much 
knowledge of this stupendous threat and its miscarriage had 
reached the outside world. No hint that the secret had 
leaked out ever got back to us. But the fact remains that 
the explosion at Haidar Pasha was the equivalent of a great 
victory for the Allies. 

A considerable number of subjects of the Allied countries 
had, for one reason or another, not left Constantinople with 
their embassies in 1914 and 1917; and their treatment at 
the hands of the Germans and the pro-German Turks in 
power varied with their nationality and with circumstances. 
We were all of us conscious that we were constantly under 
surveillance. Our papers were always liable to seizure, and 
we were surrounded by an impenetrable ring of enemies. 
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But I know of no instances of Allied civilians having been 
confined in Turkey during the period of the war in internment 
camps. When they were exiled for any reason into the 
Interior of Asia Minor, they enjoyed the freedom of the 
city or town to which they were sent. Yet such is the un- 
pleasant connotation of the word “Interior” in connection 
with the sentence of exile in Turkey, that a Syrian who had 
a son in Boston at the time of the entry of America into the 
war, went to the American Consul in Beirut and asked him 
if he could not do something to prevent his son being sent 
into the Interior of America! 

Of all these Allied subjects the British were the worst 
hated, as the Germans doubtless intended that they should 
be. About eighty-five per cent of the 10,000 Kut-el-Amara 
prisoners died from disease and hardship, for the most part 
in the Interior. A score of English women and children 
and two men exiled from Bagdad on the approach of the 
English army (the “Bagdadlis,” as we called them), were 
nine months on their journey across desert and mountain. 
At Mosul they were confined for months in a “black hole” 
with other refugees to the number of thirty-six. When they 
finally reached Constantinople after indescribable suffer- 
ings, two had perished by the wayside. But in the capital, 
civilian Englishmen were in general discreetly handled, 
though several were exiled into the Interior. 

Of the Americans left in Constantinople after our entry 
into the war (of whom I was one), there were not many— 
only a handful of missionaries, the faculties of the two col- 
leges on the Bosporus, and a stray business man or two. 
We were notably the best treated of the anti-German groups, 
in part because Turkey, in spite of German pressure, never 
declared war against the United States, and in part because 
of the influence of Djavid Bey, Minister of Finance during 
the period after the Armenian massacres, who remained a 
staunch supporter of American interests to the end of his 
tenure of power. A great deal of the suffering of the Allied 
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subjects in Turkey was due to the confiscation of their 
properties, but American property in the capital was never 
taken over, and the American schools continued their work 
uninterrupted through the war, in spite of envious German 
eyes turned always towards their buildings. The hostility 
of the Germans was never overtly shown. Instead they 
used Enver Pasha as their tool. Djavid steadily opposed 
Enver in the matter and later won over to his side Talaat 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, carrying the victory one Sunday 
for the Americans at what was rumored to have been a very 
stormy Cabinet meeting. It happened significantly, we 
thought, that the time the two American colleges were 
most seriously threatened was on an occasion the week fol- 
lowing this decision when Talaat was absent in Germany. 
The Armenians and Greeks, who were also to be counted 
among the pro-Ally groups, in the capital, were not de- 
ported in a body into the Interior. But many individual 
exceptions were made, especially among the Armenians, 
and we would occasionally see an incident in the streets of 
Constantinople, even up to the end of the war, that brought 
before our eyes all the horror of the persecution of native 
Christians elsewhere. One day as I was riding on the 
tram through the European suburb of Bechiktash, I was 
startled by the sight of a great brute of a young Anatolian 
Turk—dressed in the shapeless, unpressed fez, the open 
shirt, the baggy blue trousers, and the pointed shoes of the 
Interior—dragging a handsome Armenian girl (a peasant of 
perhaps fifteen or sixteen) along the street by the arm. 
Evidently she had just been torn from her home, for she 
wore no head covering, and she half walked, half ran, with 
difficulty on the wooden clogs that Oriental women wear in 
the house. On the face of her captor was an expression of 
almost satyr-like glee, as he hauled the girl along, while she 
looked absolutely paralyzed with terror. As the tram passed 
on, we continued to hear the man’s shouts of fiendish 
laughter. So dramatic was the incident that the German 
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and Turkish officers, of whom the car was full, all stood up 
to see what was happening, yet not a single officer lifted a 
hand or a voice against the wanton brutality of the act. 

The Germans filled not only the trams of Constantinople 
but the streets as well. Their wide, low, dun-colored cars, 
emblazoned with the imperial German crest—the type used 
by the German superior officer—drove ceaselessly and reck- 
lessly through the crowded thoroughfares, packed to full 
capacity. They were always parked near the War Office 
in great numbers. On Monday mornings these cars were 
lined up at the quays awaiting their owners, who would 
return to town loaded with flowers, fruits, vegetables, and 
other spoils of a week-end at the Prince’s Islands. The lack 
of regulation of the food supply and higher pay for foreign 
service made life so much pleasanter in Constantinople than 
in Berlin that Germans openly expressed a preference for 
a billet in the Turkish capital during the latter part of the 
war. Here they not only enjoyed greater leeway themselves, 
but they were able to provide their families with extra sup- 
plies. In addition to the large quantities of food which the 
Germans forced the Turks to let them export from the 
country, individual officers smuggled out a great deal by 
post, and they filled to overflowing their compartments in 
the “Balkan Zug” when they made journeys home. 

Their drinking of beer and champagne in the restaurants, 
their dances and chamber-music, were carried on in Con- 
stantinople much as if there were no war, and they enjoyed 
all kinds of special privileges. For example, only German 
officers were allowed to keep riding horses when everyone 
else was forced to give them up. A German admiral who 
lived next door to Constantinople College was in the habit 
of having gay evening entertainments in the small walled 
garden at the rear of his house. In the light of the Chinese 
lanterns we could see the women in evening dress 4 la Berlin, 
and the officers in full naval dress uniform. After about 
two hours of wine-bibbing, the officers used to stand under a 
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certain tree and bellow forth patriotic verse in such ear- 
splitting shouts that we often wondered why the police of 
the village did not come to see what the disturbance was. 
Had it been anyone else except Germans, they would have 
done so. There was, of course, no fraternization on their 
part in social diversions or sports with the Turkish officers, 
nor even with the Austrians, whose social life was quite 
apart. The German officers were generally very bumptious 
and overbearing in their demeanor towards the Turk; in 
return they were cordially detested, and their assumption 
of authority was greatly resented. I think the heavy loans 
made by Germany to Turkey had convinced the Germans 
that the Turks were wholly in their power—as in fact they were. 

The Turks feared the sixty or seventy thousand German 
troops, said to have been kept in Constantinople for use in 
case of an anti-German uprising, and especially the battle- 
ships ‘‘Goeben” and “Breslau,” whose guns could easily 
have terrorized the city. It was a curious fact, that, though 
the two ships had been rechristened the “‘Selimie”’ and the 
**Medelli,”” the Turks were never allowed to man or officer 
them, and the several thousand German sailors did not 
even bother to change the original names on their caps. 
Near where the battleships were anchored in Stenia Bay 
on the upper Bosporus, in one of the broad valleys that 
intersect the hills at right angles to the strait, these sailors 
cultivated a large garden of twenty or thirty acres, from 
which they supplied themselves with the delicacies of the 
season. Its trellised gates and extremely neat asphalt paths 
were eloquent testimony to the idea of permanent occupa- 
tion in the German mind. The wholesale corruption by the 
German sailors and soldiers of the Greek and Armenian, 
especially the Greek, women in the Bosporus villages, whose 
husbands had been drafted or deported, and who were com- 
pelled to choose between starvation and German money, 
was one of the most deplorable results of the German 


occupation. 
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Before the end of the war the Germans had penetrated 
the Ministry of Education to a marked degree. A certain 
Herr Schmidt was made adviser-in-chief to the Turkish 
Minister, and German Herr Professors were appointed to 
some of the chief chairs in the University of Stamboul 
at considerably higher salaries than the Turks received. 
The Turks saw with indignation their professors of Arabic 
and other Oriental languages displaced by Germans. How- 
ever, they managed to get some amusement out of the situa- 
tion, for they were quite unable to understand the Twikish 
of their German instructors, who attempted to lecture in 
the native tongue. The professors had come with heavy 
impedimenta from Germany as if they were settling in Con- 
stantinople for life, bringing their families and household 
goods and libraries and collections with them. The en- 
forced hasty disposal of their effects at the time of their 
exodus after the armistice was, I think, one of the bitterest 
pills these German pedagogues had to swallow, so sure had 
they been of their stay, and such deep root had they taken. 

During the last year of war, comparatively little propa- 
ganda seemed to be put out by the Germans in Constanti- 
nople. They no longer thought themselves dependent upon 
persuasion and diplomacy, for were they not in complete 
possession of all that they considered it worth their while 
in Turkey to possess? Yet frequently one heard the Turks 
speculating as to how long the alliance between the two 
countries could last in the event of a German victory; for, 
excepting Enver’s circle, the Turks had come to fear the 
Germans more than they feared the Allies. When the 
Third Army Corps revolted shortly before the armistice 
and took to brigandage in western Asia Minor, they held up 
a train between Panderma and Smyrna and robbed two bank 
couriers of several thousand liras. A German officer on 
board, who protested against the treatment he received, 
was soundly thrashed by the Turkish mutineers, and the 
incident was hugely enjoyed by the Turks in the capital. 
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Of course, all the war news that we got in Constanti- 
nople after April, 1917, was strained through the German 
and the Turkish censorships. Though the censored ac- 
counts were in general misleading, there were, especially 
towards the end, exceptions. Notably during the Allied 
offensive in the summer of 1918, the German communiqués 
admitted defeats with a frankness that could be explained 
only by despair or by the supposition that the news was 
regarded as too remote to mean much in Turkey. In the 
official bulletins we could follow the American army as it 
advanced in the Argonne Forest, and my history students at 
Constantinople College were allowed to peg out on the 
“Times” war map the German retreat from Chateau- 
Thierry to the end. But it was quite different with the 
news of reverses nearer at hand. Practically all we learned 
of Allenby’s campaign in Syria was through rumor and by 
inference. The fall of Jerusalem was never directly admit- 
ted in the communiqués, though weeks afterward the line 
of the British advance, as given in the newspapers, could 
be traced a hundred miles or so to the north of the city. 
What we did hear authentically of this brilliant military 
achievement came through the refugees—occasionally Ger- 
mans—who flocked to the capital from the captured towns. 
Their tales were extremely panicky, and they were all more 
or less alike. They had known nothing of the proximity of 
the enemy until, presto! there would be a few straggling 
British cavalrymen, or at most a troop, riding into town. 
This was the usual formula. In some cases the refugees, in 
their excitement, reported captures two or three weeks be- 
fore these actually came off! So, on the whole, we who were 
beleaguered in Constantinople knew in accurate detail 
much more about the war on the far-away western front 
than we did about what was going on at our very doors. 

Our chief experience of war at first hand in those long 
months of isolation between the departure of the American 
Embassy and the armistice came from the air raids of our 
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friends the British. It is rather a queer sensation that— 
being attacked by friends! Before the summer of 1918 
the British had made only a few sporadic air attacks, but 
during July, August, and September of that year, we had 
visits from them on all moonlight nights. The chief targets 
of the aviators were the War Office in Stamboul, the arsenals 
at Haidar Pasha and Haskeuy, and the “‘Goeben”’ anchored 
off Stenia. The Turks had no airplanes to defend them- 
selves with, and they resented the fact that the Germans 
did not supply them with any. But they mounted powerful 
batteries in many strategic positions, as in the British 
Crimean War Cemetery at Haidar Pasha; the guns of the 
““Goeben” were kept ready for action; and machine-guns 
were placed on many high buildings in the city and on the 
far side of the ridge above Constantinople College. Usually 
the planes came from Mudros up the Dardanelles in squad- 
rons of eight—sometimes there were two or more squadrons. 
On moonlight nights the first attack would begin about half 
past ten, when we would hear the dull thud of the first bomb 
striking somewhere beyond Stamboul just as we were 
dropping off to sleep, and then, after an interval of quiet, the 
second fracas would start towards twelve or one. 

We who lived at Arnaoutkeuy had front seats for the 
spectacle, since the aviators, after dropping their bombs, 
always made their escape over the Thracian hills directly 
bebind us. Although we were at a perfectly safe distance 
from the targets at which the bombs were aimed, we got the 
full benefit of the Turkish anti-aircraft barrage, which was 
concentrated above the crest of the ridge just beyond our 
buildings as the planes flew off. The shrapnel fell like rain 
on our roofs, and the fiery fragments burst outside our 
windows as thick as fireflies in a Southern swamp. After a 
time we became so accustomed to the night raids that we 
could lie in our beds quite tranquilly and watch the effect 
of the barrage through our mosquito nets, and finally we 
learned to sleep through the return attack. 
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On the whole, the damage done by the raids was not so 
great as might have been expected, and there were few fatali- 
ties. The morale of the capital was not seriously affected. 
But the air raids did at times—and doubtless oftener than 
we knew— interfere with the life of the city. When the new 
Sultan, Mehmet the Sixth, came to the throne some three 
months before the armistice, the authorities apparently 
were unable, for fear of a raid, to announce in advance the 
time for the ceremony of the Girding of the Sword, which 
corresponds to the Western coronation. When the delayed 
ceremony did at length come off—at very short notice— 
the greens on the triumphal arches through which the pro- 
cession passed were quite withered. 

The air raids were intermittent, but the problem of food 
we had always with us. Bread was rationed. So were 
sugar and olive oil—theoretically—for in practice there was 
seldom any supply of either to divide. With other foods 
the grocers’ and green grocers’ shops were well supplied up 
to the end—except for a short time before the harvest of 
1917—and you could get most things if you were rich enough 
to pay the unbelievable prices asked. The poor lived 
chiefly on bread and a coarse cereal called boulgur. Boul- 
gur is made from wheat, first boiled in the grain and then 
husked, and by reason of this process very indigestible. It 
took the place of rice (which became too expensive for the 
ordinary pocketbook) in the popular native dish—pilaf. 

The profiteers in food and fuel and other necessities of life 
were popularly known in Constantinople as the Ortuz- 
ikilik, or the Thirty-twoers, the word being coined (like our 
“‘Forty-niners”’’) from the year—1332 in the Mohammedan 
reckoning, 1915 in ours—when they leapt into sudden wealth. 
Whenever one saw women clad in particularly rich mashlaks 
or tcharchafs, or men ordering grotesque menus at Tokat- 
lian’s, one always knew that they were Ortuz-ikilik. 

Of all the Turkish profiteers, the one best known to the 
outside world was Enver Pasha—Minister of War and virtual 
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dictator of Turkey under the Germans. Curiously enough, 
in the only conversation I ever had with him he brought up 
the subject of supplies and prices. I met him at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, shortly after my return to Constantinople 
via Copenhagen and Berlin in the fall of 1916. Knowing 
that I had just passed through the German capital, he asked 
me what my impressions of it were. I replied that I had had 
there my first experience of changes and deprivations made 
by war. To almost every order I had given at the restaurants 
the waiters had answered, “Es gibt nichts.”” “And Con- 
stantinople?”” Enver Pasha asked. ‘“‘Food seems to be 
plentiful here,”’ I replied, “if one can pay for it.”” He glee- 
fully rubbed his hands together and exclaimed: “That is 
what I have always said! In Constantinople conditions 
are much better. One can get anything if one can pay for 
it!” So spoke this far-sighted statesman! 

But far-sighted or short-sighted, no one could accuse 
Enver Pasha of not taking full advantage of his position to 
confiscate in every direction. His garage at Ortakeuy was 
filled with “commandeered” cars, and, by a process of help- 
ing himself, he had become during the war one of the chief 
landowners in the empire. After his flight it leaked out 
that he had dealt in sheep, among other things, and that 
6,000 from Angora were thriftily tucked away in the 
enclosure around St. Sophia, awaiting his selling orders 
at $1.75 the pound. 

This “monster,” as I heard Turks call him after his down- 
fall, was, when I met him, still a slight, very youthful-look- 
ing soldier with a noticeably shy manner. His smile was 
winning, and his brown eyes were so gentle as to be positively 
gazelle-like, if I may use a favorite Eastern figure. Yet, 
his appearance to the contrary notwithstanding, he was a 
man of absolutely iron will, who, though not brilliant, knew 
what he wanted and how to get it; and he was totally devoid 
of the humanizing emotions. During the war he became, 
with German backing, practically an autocrat, far more 
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powerful than the Sultan or even the Grand Vizier, Talaat 
Pasha. 

Talaat Pasha was in appearance the Adrianople gypsy 
type of Turk—tall, dark, and heavy—in actual fact he was 
not a Turk but a Pomak, or Mohammedan Bulgarian. 
Unlike Enver he was easily accessible to foreigners, and 
when I applied to him in person for permission to leave 
Turkey, he readily granted my request. “But,” he added 
with a hint at his powerlessness to move Enver, “you may 
have trouble in getting your military visé, and there I can- 
not help you.” 

The old Sultan was, of course, to the end of his life a mere 
figurehead, a tool of the Committee. But the new Sultan, 
Vahaeddine Effendi, known as Mehmet the Sixth, has 
always been an enemy of Enver and the other members of 
his clique. His greatest friends are the avowed Anglo- 
philes, Tewfik Pasha and Achmed Riza Bey, President of 
Parliament until displaced by the Committee. At the time 
of the Girding of the Sword, we were impressed by Meh- 
met’s Abdul Hamidian, eagle-like eye, which seemed to take in 
everyone in the great crowd at a glance; and also by his 
benevolent expression—an impression which certain acts 
towards his subjects since his accession seem to bear out. 
The story is told that at the time of the Balkan wars Mehmet 
the Fifth, well-intentioned but doddering, was informed by 
his brother Vahaeddine that the state of Turkey was as bad 
as it could be. “But what can I do?” asked the old Sultan. 
“Do something! Do anything! Die if you can do nothing 
else,” replied Vahaeddine. “‘Do anything rather than let 
your people suffer as they are suffering.” 

When the news of the Bulgarian débfcle and of the 
opening of negotiations with the Allies reached us in Con- 
stantinople in September, 1918, the Turks knew that they 
had come to the end of their rope—the y had always proph- 
esied that the war would end as it had begun in the East, and 
here was the end. The Armenians among the population at 
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this time behaved with admirable restraint. The Turkish 
population was apathetic. For two or three days, the Ger- 
mans tried to rally public opinion by guaranteeing that 
whatever happened they would keep open communication 
by railway between Turkey and Berlin. Soon it became 
clear that this was impossible. Next they promised to keep 
open a route by land and water via Bucharest. In this, too, 
they failed, and the second boat to try the route was forced 
to put back. Its return was a signal for panic among the 
Germans and the pro-German element. 

After the resignation of Talaat’s Cabinet, the hasty exits 
from Constantinople began. The first of the Committee to 
flee was Ismail Hakki Bey, the arch profiteer; and, had not 
the government then in power been a party to his flight, it 
should have warned officials that other dramatic disap- 
pearances might be expected to follow. For a time after 
his fall, Talaat Pasha had courageously endeavored to per- 
form his functions as a member of Parliament; but Enver 
withdrew more than ever from public view. Nine days 
before the Allied fleet entered he gave a dinner at his palace 
at Ortakeuy on the Bosporus, at which were present Talaat 
and Djemal, previously Minister of Marine and commander 
of the Fourth Army Corps in Syria—a man who was in 
appearance the nearest counterpart that I have encountered 
of the seventeenth-century Janissary officer. At about 
half past eleven Enver was last seen under the glare of an 
arc-light standing on his quay, and speeding his parting 
guests, who boarded their launch and steamed off. Just as 
the launch left, the Chief Eunuch of Enver’s serai was ob- 
served to step up to him, obviously to summon him to his 
harem. Enver went with the Chief Eunuch, and the sol- 
diers who were supposed to be guarding his palace took the 
opportunity to go off duty for the night. The palace was 
then darkened. A half hour later the launch, this time 
without lights, returned to the quay, took Enver on board, 
and steamed away to the Black Sea. Thus the Triumvirate 
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disappeared from the scene of its late supremacy, to re- 
appear, according to present rumor, in Switzerland and as 
the leaders of the Turks and Tatars of Western Asia with 
German material and Bolshevik aid against the Allies. 

On Tuesday, the thirteenth of November, the hour came 
for which Allied citizens in Constantinople had waited 
through long months of war and isolation. On that day, 
after a path had been swept through the Dardanelles mine- 
fields, the Allied fleet made its formal entry. At eight 
o’clock in the morning we received word from Stamboul by 
telephone that two airplanes and six ships had been sighted 
coming up the Sea of Marmora. We rushed pell mell to the 
top of the hill behind the college where we could get a near 
view of the Bosporus and a distant view of the sea; we 
arrived just in time to see the advance guard of the great 
fleet of sixty or more vessels steam into view. There was a 
light mist, not enough to obscure but merely to soften the 
outlines. It gave a touch of unreality—an effect of mirage— 
to the stately procession of silent ships. There were no 
salutes, no strings of flags on the masts, no tootings. The 
great fleet entered most unostentatiously and quietly. It 
was almost impossible to realize as we stood on the hill 
watching that we were present at the fall of the Turkish 
capital. And, of course, at that moment, we hardly sensed 
the fact that only twice before in the course of its unparal- 
leled sixteen centuries of empire had Constantinople sur- 
rendered to a victorious power. 

Every attempt had been made in the arrangements for 
the surrender of the city to preserve quiet and to avoid 
precipitating race riots. An order was given by the British 
authorities that side by side with all Allied flags a Turkish 
flag should be flown. It is needless to say that no flags were 
displayed in Stamboul or in other Turkish quarters. For the 
Turks it was not an occasion for celebration. But, like all 
Orientals, they are easily impressed with a show of power, 
and at that time the impression of the power of the Allies 
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was so great that any conditions of peace might have been 
imposed. Since then, as the preamble presented by Damad 
Ferid Pasha at the Peace Conference and as the military 
adventure of Mustapha Kemal Pasha in Asia Minor have 
indicated, the old Turkish confidence has had time to 
re-assert itself. 

The English made it their first business after they were 
installed in Constantinople to sweep the city clean of Ger- 
mans. Four ships were provided to convey them to Odessa, 
whence they were to make their own way through Russia. 
After the manner of their kind they, of course, complained 
bitterly of the dangers and hardships of the journey. And 
what a sudden and amazing change there was in their man- 
ner!—They were no longer condescendingly arrogant but 
crestfallen, almost slinking. For a few days German 
libraries and archaeological collections were offered at bar- 
gain prices, but the more easily transportable goods, such 
as fine Oriental rugs, metal work, and curios of their own and 
of their Allied landlords—for they were thieves to the bitter 
end—the Germans attempted to take with them, until even 
the Turkish authorities forced them to disgorge their loot. 
The streets were noticeably free from German soldiers; the 
quays were crowded with them, waiting to embark. The 
woe-be-gone few for whom there was no room on the ships 
remained to be interned. So also did the_chief offenders, 
whom, by the way, the excellent British Intelligence seemed 
to know allabout. Thus within a remarkably short time the 
far-reaching German grip on Turkish affairs—which not 
long before had seemed to us so hopelessly strong—had been 
loosed; and the German sway of a decade in Constantinople 
had passed into history. 











THE MODERN SCIENCE OF FOOD VALUES 


By Henry Prentiss ARMSBY 


HE experiences of the great war have forced us to 
realize as never before that the maintenance of the 
food supply is the basal problem of civilization. Before 
commerce or manufacturing or mining can be carried on— 
before science or art or religion can flourish—man must be 
fed. A starving world cannot be made safe for democracy. 
Any rational programme of national or international pre- 
paredness, not only for possible future war but especially 
for the hoped for victories of peace, must have as its prime 
element the maintenance of an abundant food supply at 
prices which shall adequately reward the producer and not 
unduly tax the consumer. 

That this is not only an urgent but an exceedingly com- 
plex problem is sufficiently evidenced by the current dis- 
cussions in Congress and in the press and by the wide variety 
of proposals put forward for its solution. Just at present 
its economic and political aspects are those which chiefly 
occupy the public mind, but it must not be forgotten that 
nutrition is fundamentally a physiological question. Food 
must be abundantly produced and rationally consumed as 
well as honestly and economically distributed. Much 
attention has been given by scientists, especially during the 
last twenty-five years, to the physiology of nutrition, and 
notable progress has been made in the discovery and appli- 
cation of its basal laws. In these investigations, studies in 
the seemingly remote field of animal calorimetry have 
played a most significant part. 

One of the most obvious features of the physical life of 
animals, including man, is the fact that they are continually 
producing and giving off heat. Indeed, death and the 
cessation of heat production are almost synonymous terms. 
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From the earliest times the animal heat was regarded as 
something innate and essentially vital, inexplicable by the 
ordinary laws of nature. Galen speaks of it as “that heat 
which is innate in the heart, which God placed there as the 
source of the heat of the body in the beginning of life and 
which remains there until death.” That quantitative 
measurements of this animal heat should serve as a basis 
for the scientific nutrition of men and of animals and for the 
conservation and distribution of the food supply in a world 
war would have seemed wildly visionary even a hundred 
years ago, yet it is among the sober realities of the twentieth 
century. 

The story dates back to Lavoisier, who demonstrated that 
respiration was substantially a process of slow combustion, 
and who gave what he regarded as satisfactory proof that 
this combustion was the source of the mysterious animal 
heat. Lavoisier’s conception, however, was too bold to 
find immediate acceptance, and the experimental methods 
available to his successors were inadequate for its investi- 
gation. It was not until 1894 that Rubner, with improved 
technique, was able to furnish a satisfactory demonstration 
of the correctness of Lavoisier’s conclusion. In the average 
of seven experiments on dogs, covering in all forty-five days, 
he found a difference of less than one-third of one per cent 
between the computed heat production and that actually 
measured by his calorimeter. 

Some remaining sources of uncertainty in Rubner’s work 
were subsequently eliminated in very rigorous experiments, 
by Atwater and his associates, upon men. Thirty experi- 
ments by these investigators published up to the end of 
1903, extending over ninety-three days and involving nearly 
a quarter of a million calories of heat, showed an average 
difference of only .05 per cent. Later experiments by 
Benedict and his co-workers with an improved form of 
apparatus showed a difference of about 1,100 calories in a 
total of almost 200,000, or .57 per cent. A summary made 
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a few years ago of all the results on different species then 
available, covering a total experimental period of 374 days 
and an aggregate heat production of over 1,800,000 cal- 
ories, showed an average difference of .21 per cent. 

But we miss the full significance of investigations in 
animal calorimetry if we think of them simply as experi- 
ments on the source of animal heat. Their scope is much 
broader. They demonstrate that the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy obtains in the animal as elsewhere and thus 
lead to the conception of the body as a mechanism for the 
utilization of energy supplied to it in its food. Moreover, 
since none of this energy is destroyed, they show that it is 
possible to measure the efficiency of the animal mechanism 
by comparing its energy income with the various forms of 
energy outgo. : 

But while animal calorimetry has thus made an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the working of the animal 
body, it is pertinent to inquire what direct service has been 
rendered to mankind by these laborious and costly investi- 
gations. While it is a narrow and barren ideal which de- 
mands that each piece of scientific research justify itself by 
some material outcome, the pursuit of “knowledge for its 
own sake” is an equally extreme and unfruitful conception. 
In the broad view, knowledge is valuable not for itself but 
for its effects, including, of course, its effect upon the mind 
which perceives it. Animal calorimetry need not fear this 
test. While less than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since Rubner initiated the modern study of the subject, it 
has already proved fruitful of results and is steadily opening 
up new paths for investigation. 

Clinical medicine, for example, is coming to profit largely 
by the results of comparative calorimetric observations on 
healthy and diseased individuals. Forms of portable 
respiration apparatus like those of Zuntz or Benedict render 
such observations at the patient’s bedside a comparatively 
simple matter, while more elaborate studies with fixed 
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apparatus of the chamber type are being successfully used, 
notably at the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution, under the direction of Benedict, and at Bellevue 
Hospital,. New York, by Du Bois on the initiative of Lusk. 

Comparisons of this sort give a far more definite picture of 
the effects of disease and of treatment than can be obtained 
in any other way. Thus, in goitre, it has been found that 
the body combustions are stimulated strictly in proportion 
to the severity of the disease, so that the heat production 
may serve as a Clinical index to the results of surgical or 
medical treatment or to the effects of the diet. Diabetes 
is another disease whose nature is being extensively studied 
calorimetrically, and although no specific remedy has yet 
been discovered, important information regarding the 
effects of proposed methods of treatment such as the so- 
called “‘oatmeal”’ and “‘fasting’’ methods has been obtained. 

Some most interesting results upon typhoid fever have 
been reported. In the first place, it has been shown that 
the high body temperature in this disease is due to a greater 
production of heat and not to a failure to eliminate heat 
from the body at a normal rate. It follows from this that 
the body of the patient is burning up more material than 
normally and, following up this hint, the so-called “high- 
calorie”’ diet, supplying especially liberal amounts of carbo- 
hydrates, has been found of marked benefit. Moreover, it 
has been shown that such diet does not, in the typhoid 
patient, have the effect in stimulating the body combustions 
which is observed in the healthy individual. Du Bois 
writes: “‘The practical application of all this is that typhoid 
patients need more food than normal men under similar 
conditions and that food in quite large amounts is well 
absorbed and does not increase heat production, as was 
previously feared.”” Moreover, it has been shown that very 
liberal feeding, especially with carbohydrates, may reduce or 
prevent the wasting away of the muscles and other tissues 
which otherwise takes place. 
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It is perhaps in the field of nutrition, both human and 
animal, that results of the most general interest have been 
reached. If the energy expended by the animal originates 
in a combustion in the body, it is clear that the substances 
burned must be derived directly or indirectly from the food, 
since otherwise the body itself would soon be consumed. 
The food is obviously the fuel of the animal mechanism. 
The primary purpose of this mechanism is the performance 
of mechanical work. It moves itself from place to place, 
gathers or captures its food, and in case of man and domes- 
ticated animals performs a variety of useful labor. At the 
same time it produces a large amount of heat, some of which 
is of use in keeping it warm, but this is substantially an 
incident and not an end of the body combustion. 

A fairly close analogy may be drawn between the body 
and an internal combustion motor. In both a fuel—food 
in the body, gas or other combustible material in the motor 
—is burned, producing primarily motion and secondarily 
heat. Both the body and the motor are transformers of 
energy. In each, the chemical energy of fuel is converted 
in part into mechanical work while the remainder escapes as 
heat. Accordingly, students of nutrition have come to 
regard the food as primarily a source of energy for the body 
mechanism and to look upon the variety of other functions 
which the food ingredients perform, however essential, as 
tributary to this main end. The general acceptance of this 
point of view is due largely to the calorimetrical investiga- 
tions of Rubner and others already mentioned. They 
showed not only that the combustions in the body are the 
sole source of the animal heat but that the principal ingre- 
dients of the food—proteins, carbohydrates, fats—may be 
substituted for each other, within wide limits, in propor- 
tion to the amounts of energy which they are capable of 
supplying to the body. 

The first practical application of the idea that food values 
could be expressed in terms of energy was in the field of 
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human nutrition, the pioneers being Rubner in Germany and 
Atwater and his associates in the United States. Thanks to 
their labors and to those of a host of their successors and 
pupils, the conception has become common property. The 
popular magazine contributor writes glibly of energy values, 
and the up-to-date housewife “‘riseth early while it is yet 


night” and giveth calories unto her household. 


Most can raise the flower now 
For all have got the seed. 


Studies of the food requirements of man as expressed in 
his heat production under ordinary conditions have been 
especially numerous. That muscular activity is a potent 
factor in the food requirement is well known from experi- 
ence, but experiments in which various occupations have 
been carried on in the chamber of a calorimeter or in which 
the heat production has been measured by the indirect 
method have given quantitative value to the facts of com- 
mon knowledge. The influence of bodily position, too, has 
proved to be a not insignificant factor. A woman required 
to stand ten or twelve hours a day behind the counter of a 
store, to say nothing of other ill effects, consumes some 16} 
per cent more body tissue than when sitting quietly in a 
chair. Lying on a couch completely relaxed reduces the 
heat production in the body by from 5 to 10 per cent as 
compared with sitting upright, while, curiously enough, 
lying propped up comfortably in a steamer chair has recently 
been found to reduce it still further, so that there is a certain 
physiological justification for the favorite attitude of the 
lazy man with his chair tilted back and his feet on the desk. 
The influence of other factors, such as sex, age, and athlet- 
icism, has likewise been investigated, and for many occupa- 
tions it is now possible to compute with a good degree of 
accuracy the average daily requirement of a man or woman 
on the basis of the number of hours spent sleeping, sitting 
quietly, walking about, and working at a specific vocation. 
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Parallel with these investigations upon energy require- 
ments have gone determinations of the quantities of energy 
available in foods; and extensive tables have been prepared 
which render it a simple task to compute a dietary supplying 
the required amount of energy. 

The significance of such data as these for the nutrition of 
the individual is obvious. While by no means the sole 
factors to be considered, the energy values of foods consti- 
tute the readiest and simplest means of comparison between 
prices and total nutritive values. Together with a rational 
selection as between different classes of foods and reasonable 
skill in their preparation, they afford the possibility of com- 
bining economy in the household account with notable 
improvement in nutrition, particularly for people of limited 
means, and so of a corresponding increase in productive 
capacity both physical and mental. When it is considered 
that not less than 25 per cent of the average income is spent 
for food the economic importance of the matter to the indi- 
vidual and to the community becomes obvious. Especially 
where large numbers of men have to be fed, as in prisons, 
asylums, military and labor camps, energy values afford a 
great aid in combining efficiency with economy in nutrition. 
A notable example of success in this field is found in the 
work of the Sanitary Corps of the Surgeon General’s Office 
in our army camps. 

Energy data also afford the most adequate measure of 
the food requirements and food supply of a nation. Per- 
haps the most striking instance of the wide scope for the 
application of these fundamental principles of nutrition was 
found in the field of international food supply during the 
war. The diversion of millions of men from agricultural 
production to military service, and the havoc incident to 
war, together with the deficiency of shipping due to trans- 
port demands and the submarine menace, resulted in a 
threatening shortage of food. This shortage compelled not 
only a stimulation of production to the greatest practicable 
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extent but likewise the exercise of the utmost economy on an 
international scale, particularly by the European nations. 
Recognizing that the determination of the food resources and 
needs of each country was essentially a physiological prob- 
lem, the Inter-Allied Conference held in Paris in November, 
1917, provided for the creation of the organization known as 
the Commission Scientifique Interalliée du Ravitaillement, 
to be composed of scientific experts delegated by the govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, and the 
United States. The task of the Commission was to study 
from a scientific point of view questions of food control— 
especially the problem of the equitable allocation of the 
available food supply among the Allied nations, and to 
inake recommendations to their governments. 

The Commission entered promptly upon its work and was 
actively engaged on it for two and one-half months in the 
spring and summer of 1918, holding formal sessions in Paris, 
tome, and London, a prominent part in the proceedings 
being taken by the American delegates, Chittenden and 
Lusk. It was agreed by this Commission that energy 
values afforded the best unit of comparison; and by thus 
reducing the available data for consumption and production 
to a common denominator it was found possible to formulate 
a programme for the equitable allocation of food importa- 
tions among the European nations, taking account of their 
population, average food requirement per individual, and 
probable domestic production. The programme thus recom- 
mended was partially carried out. The Commission was 
called together for the second time in the fall of 1918, but 
the unexpected signing of the armistice radically changed 
the situation, setting free more or less overseas tonnage, 
and introducing the problem of the food needs of the 
occupied regions. These changes, together with diffi- 
culties in internal transportation, rendered it impracticable 
to make definite recommendations. Although the early 


conclusion of the war cut the work short, even the formula- 
22 
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tion of a food programme, based upon scientific studies 
of nutrition, was a notable achievement and a striking in- 
stance of the practical value of calorimetric studies of 
nutrition. 

The energy requirements of domestic animals, and the 
energy values of the feeding stuffs which they consume, 
have also been the subject of extensive investigations, 
including especially those by Zuntz and his associates at 
Berlin on the horse, by Kellner and his colleagues at Moeck- 
ern on cattle, by Tangl in Budapest and Fingerling at 
Moeckern on swine, and by the writer and his associates on 
cattle, as well as the great mass of feeding experiments of 
more or less elaborate nature conducted by the agricultural 
experiment stations in this and other countries. As in the 
case of man, fairly satisfactory data have been accumulated 
regarding the energy content of stock feeds and the energy 
requirements of different species of farm animals, both for 
simple maintenance and for various forms of production, 
more especially of meat, although much further investiga- 
tion is greatly needed. 

That such data are capable of rendering important aid to 
the feeder of live stock is sufficiently evident, but their wider 
economic significance is perhaps not so obvious. For a full 
understanding of the latter it is necessary to consider briefly 
the part played by animals in the production of human food. 

The crude products of the farm are not human food. 
This is obviously true of products like the hay and straw 
necessarily incident to the production of food crops, but 
even grains such as wheat and corn, although commonly 
thought of as directly available to man are so only in part. 
Man does not eat wheat, but wheat flour or its products, 
and a bushel of wheat yields ordinarily only about 43} 
pounds of white flour along with 16} pounds of mill offals 
useful only as stock feed. The function of the food animal 
is that of a converter. It changes the vegetable products 
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of the farm or ranch into the highly palatable meat or 
the milk which is of such importance especially in the 
nutrition of infants and growing children. In accomplish- 
ing this, it transforms the vegetable proteins of the feed 
into the more valuable animal proteins, a due supply of 
which is highly important in nutrition, and a compara- 
tively small amount of which has been shown to enhance 
greatly the value of vegetable proteins consumed with 
them. Finally, and most important, the animal is able 
to manufacture these products to a considerable extent 
from materials which are of little or no direct food value to 
man because inedible by him. Such are, for example, 
roughages like hay, corn-fodder, straw, and the like, and the 
by-products of technical operations such as bran and oil 
meals. To the extent to which the animal can accomplish 
this transformation, the milk or meat produced constitutes 
a direct addition to the total food supply. 

The fundamental studies in animal nutrition, to which 
reference has been made, are concerned primarily with the 
efficiency of this transformation. They seek to ascertain 
what proportion of the stored-up solar energy contained in 
stock feeds can be recovered in the meat or milk produced 
and utilized to operate the human machine. Three general 
lines of investigation are being pursued. First, the energy 
content of different feeding stuffs and the proportion of it 
which can be utilized by animals is being studied. Second, 
the efficiency of the animal as a transformer is being investi- 
gated, and we are learning how the beef steer, the pig, and 
the dairy cow compare in this respect, or how the pure bred 
differs from the scrub animal, the nervous from the phleg- 
matic one, or the fat from the thin one. Third, the influence 
of external factors such as temperature, shelter, and quiet 
upon feeding economy is being investigated. 

In general terms, the experimental method employed both 
with men and animals consists of a comparison of income 
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, 
and outgo of energy. The income is represented by the 
heat of combustion of the food, just as that of an engine is 
measured by the heat of combustion of its fuel. The outgo 
of energy in the unburned materials of the visible excreta is 
determined in the same way, and the measurement of any 
external work performed is not especially difficult. The 
measurement of the large amount of energy dissipated as 
heat, on the contrary, requires a complicated and costly 
apparatus known as a “respiration calorimeter.” Nu- 
merous forms of this instrument have been constructed, but 
the type in most general use is that devised by Atwater and 
Rosa, in which the subject is placed in a closed chamber 
from which the products of respiration are removed by a 
ventilating air current and determined, while the heat pro- 
duced, prevented by ingenious electrically controlled com- 
pensating devices from escaping through the walls of the 
chamber or in the ventilating air current, is taken up as fast 
as given off by a current of cold water, the rise in temperature 
of which is measured. The general principle of the appara- 
tus is readily comprehended, but the elaborate appliances 
and precautions required to secure accurate results render 
such experimentation both expensive and time-consuming. 

The bearing of experiments of this sort upon questions of 
nutrition and food supply may be conveniently illustrated 
by the averages of a considerable number of experiments on 
beef cattle, showing the partition of the stream of energy 
entering the body in the feed. It was found that of the 
total energy in ordinary roughages such as hay, straw, 
corn-fodder, and the like, approximately 57 per cent is 
rejected unused in the visible excreta, and about 23 per cent 
more is expended in the increased heat production which is 
always found to result from the consumption of feed, so that 
only about one-fifth of the amount supplied to the animal is 
actually stored up as increase of flesh or fat. In average 
grain feeds the loss in the excreta is much smaller, about 33 
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per cent, and the increase in heat production somewhat 
greater, about 27 per cent, so that approximately 40 per cent 
of their energy is recovered. It is apparent from these 
results that beef production is a rather expensive process, 
involving relatively large losses of energy both from rough- 
ages and concentrates. Individual feeding stuffs show an 
even wider range, the maximum utilization noted in these 
experiments for a grain being 46 per cent for corn meal, and 
the minimum for a roughage being 13 per cent for oat straw, 
while as low a figure as 5 per cent has been observed in the 
case of wheat straw. In milk production the losses are 
probably somewhat less and in pork production distinctly so, 
yet at best only a rather small percentage is actually recov- 
ered. From this point of view it also appears that average 
grain is about twice as available as average roughage. 

But these figures do not tell the whole story. In the first 
place, not all of the 20 to 40 per cent of the feed energy which 
is stored up in body increase or in milk is actually available 
to man. A thousand pound steer yields only about 580 
pounds of carcass and of this practically 100 pounds is 
inedible waste, while there is further loss due to the fact that 
the meat is not wholly digestible by man. Only about 43 
per cent of the total feed energy retained in the body of the 
steer is actually utilized for human nutrition. The sheep 
makes a somewhat better showing, yielding about 49 per 
cent. With pigs and dairy cows, on the other hand, from 
90 to 95 per cent of the feed energy stored up is available for 
man’s support. 

Still further, it has to be borne in mind that a certain 
amount of the available energy supplied to the animal in its 
feed is required for the operation of the bodily machinery, 
constituting the so-called maintenance requirement, or over- 
head feeding cost, which must be provided for before any 
production at all is possible. 

It is cbvious from all this that while the animal per- 
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forms an important function in the utilization of food values 
which would otherwise be wasted, nevertheless the use by 
animals of potential human food results in a great loss of 
energy. Thus when corn is converted into beef or pork, a 
large amount of human food is sacrificed, partly for the sake 
of securing better forms of protein, partly for the sake of the 
resulting fat, but to a large degree for the sake of the more 
attractive flavor of meat. 

Studies of the energy values of feeding stuffs afford a 
basis for computing the extent of this sacrifice as well as for 
determining how farm products may contribute most 
efficiently to the nutrition of the community. For example, 
a bushel of average wheat contains about 110,000 calories 
of total energy. How much of this can be recovered for 
human nutrition? In general, it may be stated that it is 
readily possible to cover the food cost of maintenance of farm 
animals by the use of cheap roughages or of materials un- 
available for human food. Assuming that this is done, and 
that the wheat is used only as the productive part of a ration, 
it is possible on the basis of experiments like those just 
described to compute how much of the energy of the wheat 
can be recovered in edible form when fed directly and how 
much when it is converted into flour for human use and the 
by-products fed to live stock. 

Taking beef production as an illustration, it is found that 
when wheat is fed directly to a beef steer each hundred 
calories of energy in the wheat is distributed as follows, only 
22 per cent being finally utilized: in excreta, 25 calories; 
in increased heat production by the animal, 25 calories; 
stored up in the animal, 50 calories. Of the total amount 
stored up 25 calories are inedible; 3 calories, indigestible; 
and 22 calories available to man. If, on the other hand, the 
wheat be milled and the flour used for human food, only 
the milling offals being utilized in beef production, about 70 
per cent is recovered as may be seen from the following 


analysis: 
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In excreta 

12 calories 

In increased 
f In offals heat production 
27 calories by animal 
7 calories 
( Inedible 
Stored up in 34 calories 
animal 
100 calories | 8 calories } Indigestible 
in Wheat ] 3 calorie 
Available to 
man 
\ 4 calories 
Total available 
Available to man 
In flour to man 70 calories 
73 calories 66 calories J 

Indigestible 

7 calories 


Computations have been made for other grains and for 
other species of animals, from which it appears that when 
they are fed directly to cattle or sheep from 15 to 24 per cent 
of the energy consumed is rendered available as human food, 
while if the grains are milled and only the milling offals fed to 
animals, from 56 to 81 per cent can be recovered. When fed 
directly to pigs or dairy cows, the recovery ranges from 36 to 
61 per cent, while milling the grains and feeding the offals 
give a percentage recovery of 60 to 85 per cent. These com- 
parisons serve to illustrate the way in which the animal can 
aid in the conservation of food energy and likewise the fact 
that economy requires that the largest proportion possible of 
the food grains be consumed directly by man and only the 
remaining residues used for stock feeds. Other methods of 
utilization, such as the higher percentage milling of wheat 
or the production of “whole wheat” flour, the manufacture 
of hominy or of starch and glucose from corn, or the use of 
grains in brewing and distilling, may be compared in the 
same general way. In the latter case, for example, the 
percentage recovery of energy may be computed to be 
approximately 28 to 35 per cent in brewing, and 5 to 13 per 
cent in distilling, if the alcohol be not included; while assum- 
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ing for the latter its theoretical food value (a questionable 
assumption) the figures would be raised from to 53 to 60 per 
cent in brewing and 59 to 67 per cent in distilling. It is 
apparent that, even on the most favorable assumption, the 
recovery of energy for man’s use in brewing or distilling is 
much less than that obtained by milling the same materials. 

The foregoing comparisons likewise illustrate the differ- 
ences between different species of animals as conservers of 
food energy. The beef steer and the mutton sheep show a 
relatively low efficiency as meat producers as compared with 
the pig, provided, as is here assumed, that the maintenance 
requirement of the latter is satisfied by forage crops or by 
inedible by-product feeds. On the other hand, if the pig is 
fed largely on grain, as has been common in the past, he 
becomes a direct competitor of man. Finally, the dairy cow 
shows the highest efficiency of any domestic animal, both as 
regards conversion of feed into milk and the availability of 
the product for man. This is a fact of the greatest signifi- 
cance in national nutrition. Taken in connection with the 
indispensability of milk in the diet of infants and young 
children and its high value in the diet of all classes, it is 
obvious that all possible encouragement should be given to 
maintaining an abundant milk supply and to promoting the 
dairy industry in general. 

Nutritional physiology offers no panacea for the high cost 
of living. It holds forth no hopes of revolutionary discov- 
eries which shall make one loaf of bread serve where two 
served before. It cannot abrogate economic laws. Its 
task is the humble and prosaic yet indispensable one of 
learning by patient research how the food producing agen- 
cies of the nation may most efficiently serve the whole 
people and how the products of their activity may be used 
with the minimum of waste by preventing improper or un- 
skilful selection and combination. 

Heretofore the United States has literally had “food to 
burn’’—sometimes actually as fuel, oftener in the bodies of 
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domestic animals. Those days are gone never to return. 
Even though we may hope to make an end of war we cannot 
hope to escape from the world’s continually growing demand 
for food. The density of population that can be supported 
is practically limited by the amount of solar energy which 
the farmer can recover in food products and the efficiency 
with which these products can be utilized as fuel for the 
human body. Any rational effort to extend this limit must 
include as its prime requirements not only a systematic 
development of agricultural production such as is now being 
effected by national and state agencies but also an equally 
systematic attention to the conservation and most efficient 
utilization of the products of the farm. The two are but 
different aspects of the one great problem of national nutri- 
tion. Without reflecting upon any existing agencies, surely 
it is high time that, along with military, naval, transporta- 
tion, and manufacturing programmes, this fundamental 
problem, vital to our national existence and welfare, should 
be taken up in its entirety by some national agency charged 
with the investigation of the scientific and economic aspects 
of food supply and utilization, and with the diffusion of the 
knowledge, thus gained, among the people. 











IN PROVENCE 
By Epira WHARTON 


I 


Mistral in the Maquis 
Roofed in with creaking pines we lie 
And see the waters burn and whiten, 
The wild seas race the racing sky, 
The tossing landscape gloom and lighten. 


With emerald streak and silver blotch 
The white wind paints the purple sea. 

Warm in our hollow dune we watch 
The honey-orchis nurse the bee. 


Gold to the keel the startled boats 
Beat in on palpitating sail, 

While overhead with many throats 
The choral forest hymns the gale. 


"Neath forest-boughs the templed air 
Hangs hushed as when the Host is lifted, 

While, flanks astrain and rigging bare, 
The last boat to the port has drifted. 


Nought left but the lost wind that grieves 
On darkening seas and furling sails, 

And the long light that Beauty leaves 
Upon her fallen veils. 
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II 


The Young Dead 
Ah, how I pity the young dead who gave 
All that they were, and might become, that we 
With tired eyes should watch this perfect sea 
Re-weave its patterning of silver wave 
Round scented cliffs of arbutus and bay. 


No more shall any rose along the way, 

The myrtled way that wanders to the shore, 
Nor jonquil-twinkling meadow any more, 
Nor the warm lavender that takes the spray, 
Smell only of sea-salt and the sun, 


But, through recurring seasons, every one 

Shall speak to us with lips the darkness closes, 
Shall look at us with eyes that missed the roses, 
Clutch us with hands whose work was just begun, 
Laid idle now beneath the earth we tread— 


And always we shall walk with the young dead.— 
Ah, how I pity the young dead, whose eyes 
Strain through the sod to see these perfect skies, 
Who feel the new wheat springing in their stead, 
And the lark singing for them overhead! 








LYRICAL EPIGRAMS 


By Epira WHARTON 


I 
My little old deg: 
A heart-beat 
At my feet. 


II 
Spring 

A winter wind, 
Primroses, 
And the new furrow. 

Ill 

Friendship 

The silence of midnight, 
A dying fire, 
And the best unsaid. . . . 


IV 
A pointed steeple 
Above square trees— 
Rustic France. 


V 


A blunt steeple 
Over round trees— 
Rural England. 


VI 
Soluntum 


Across these giant ruins 
The greatest cloud-shadows 
Dart like little lizards. 





SWINBURNE: A STUDY IN PATHOLOGY 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 


OETRY does not just happen. It is as much the 
result of a cause as the flame of firelight. Poetry 
represents liberated energy. We have our poets num- 
bered and ticketed. But there are moods in which I 
feel that we know no more about them than what is found on 
their name tags. Certainly according to the criteria of 
modern science, literary criticism is yet unborn. We see 
an exhibition which we can safely announce to be genius. 
But what, on the basis of scientific investigation and facts, 
this really is—its causes, its laws, its chartings—of all that 
we are almost as ignorant as Columbus was of the coast of 
America before he discovered it. Paranoia, genius; a 
Byron, a “‘Manfred”’: we do not stop to question aim and 
motive but go no further than childish staring as the electric 
light of genius flashes on and off. 

We have travelled grudgingly forward in literary criticism, 
taught timidity by our masters, our teachers, the past. We 
see dimly that the tubercle bacillus did play its part in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s work. He himself acknowledges 
in the “‘Vailima Letters’”’ the immense deprivation which 
his recovered health meant in loss of stimulus to his artistic 
faculties. Carlyle, “Sartor Resartus,” indigestion—some 
interplay of morbid forces which is unintelligible to us and 
which we dare not question. De Quincey, opium, “The 
Confessions”; Coleridge, opium, poetry—yes, ominous cloud 
on the horizon of classic and moribund criticism. It has 
been said that a man is what his microbes make him, and in 
nothing, it would seem, is this more true than with the man 
of genius. 

How far and completely the modern world has bent the 
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knee to its men of genius can be seen in the fact that it has 
acknowledged through leadership that the degree of genius 
may be higher in the insane than in the sane. Nietzsche 
with his stigmata of insanity and his recurrent asylum life 
did more than any other man to plunge Europe into the 
hell of woe from which it now has hopes toemerge. Human- 
ity gave him that power. Strindberg with his manic depres- 
sive work captivates our attention to-day. And criti- 
cism—disregarding his asylum periods and the fact that some 
of his work he himself acknowledges to have been done 
during periods of insanity—pours forth upon him a flood of 
praise. This looks like a sum done in favor of insanity. 
On the contrary it is a discount or subtraction from genius 
and its values. It is possible to conclude that as a motivat- 
ing power genius has done quite as much harm as good. In 
the past superstition has assigned to insanity the Evil 
Spirit as motor force, to genius Divinity. But I question 
whether there is any such line of demarcation. We must 
subtract from both dicta of this superstition. The 
inspiration of genius is by no manner of means always 
inspired, nor is that of insanity evil. 

Here in the chemistry of minds is some mystery—some 
added energy which liberates vision. Indeed, there is the 
type of writer or artist who is inspired only when he is mad. 
It would often seem as if the world’s history were made by 
the asylum and the hospital, by neuropaths and epileptics 
and consumptives, and that there were in this—as in the 
lives of Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Mrs. Browning, 
Rossetti, James Thomson, Francis Thompson, Swinburne— 
an argument in favor of asylum and hospital. On the 
contrary this fact proves nothing but that nature has her 
plans and that one of them is that a species after reaching a 
“cultural limitation” shall make a brilliant display and then 
fall and perish. That is nature’s plan everywhere evident 
wherever we turn. Nature is the great economist: she will 
use to the uttermost whatever a man possesses. Weak in 
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character, nature will lend flame to temperament and make 
that serve mankind. About to perish, nature sees that the 
mind burns the more brightly. She exacts the last ounce of 
energy from whatever lives or lives in dying—yes, from the 
very stuff of death itself. It is this kind of literary criticism 
which excuses one for thinking that the place of the literary 
critic might well be taken by the psycho-pathologist. The 
leading light of the new criticism can to advantage, for a 
while at least, lie along the path of pathological research. 

Genius is a question of sensitization of protoplasm—it 
goes back to physical fact. And the foundations of the 
greatest cathedral of beauty ever erected by the mind of 
genius rest squarely upon the flesh of a man’s body. Sen- 
sitized protoplasm vibrates in answer to outside impressions, 
with concentric waves of varying diameter. The stimu- 
lated. sensitized protoplasm sets the associative faculties to 
work, and the bigger this associative faculty, the bigger the 
genius. It is just here in the morbid stimulation of proto- 
plasm that toxins, drugs, alcohol, enter in. Disorder reigns 
supreme, chaos, noise, nervousness, near-madness, through 
the stimulus of some toxins manufactured in a man’s own 
system. Tea, coffee, drugs, aleohol seem temporarily at 
least to put the mental furniture in order, to bring harmony 
where there has been disorder. Opium is not genius. 
Madness is not genius. But both would sometimes appear 
to have the power to act as umpire for genius where its right 
to go forward is in question. And it would seem that the 
purchasing power in dreams was even greater in insanity 
than with either alcohol or opium. 

At more than one point in the study of a man’s poetry, 
science lays upon the critic the obligation to pause and say: 
Is this a microbe affair or a human affair? There is always 
something sinister about genius, for by its very physical 
constitution it looks through the eyes of a death’s head— 
looks, in short, towards the end. Here is the doubling of 
the rose—perfection at the expense of life. The rose as it 
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doubles still keeps some of its ability to breed even as genius 
does. But there are coarser flowers—such, for example, as 
golden glow—which as they double lose all staminate parts. 
And there is human genius doubling, which loses all its 
staminate parts—bears the asexual look upon its face. Ex- 
pression in literature a symptom of decadence? Yes, but 
what sort of shadow does all this cast on what we call spirit- 
ual life and its progress? What is this expense of the soul? 

Coleridge sought asylum in opium and found it. But 
it must never be forgotten that he did so seek asylum or 
what that asylum meant. It becomes more and more clear 
to me that opium meant some sort of intellectual freedom 
from out of the midst of the microbic warfare within him— 
something which looked like beneficent toxins for the evil of 
probable staphylococci which fed on him. And equally it 
meant complete moral ruin. 

It used to be thought wicked to question the flatness of the 
earth. Men mobbed Columbus with, “‘The earth is fiat! 
The earth is square!’ Columbus was reckless enough to 
face the problem, and some of the results are here to-day. 
We at least should not question his beneficent audacity. 
In the future some Columbus in literature will come along 
and tell us that every problem in literary genius goes back 
not to the man alone but to the microbe and the man. 

We are what our microbes make us, and of genius, the 
doubling rose, is this doubly true. We may trace every 
good and every evil of genius back to those microbes. Do 
this and we shall not pity less but pity more. All that the 
bacteriologist knows but makes his pity infinite. And his 
pity will include the possible influence of even carious teeth 
and their relation to insanity. He is the scientist, patient 
of research, and knows. But the literary critic, glib of word 
has forgotten that human body from whose interrelations 
spring not only the greatest cathedral but every book in 
every library of all the world and every human institution 
ever erected. If we take the point of view of the bacteriolo- 
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gist, we shall not appreciate less but appreciate more. 
Oh, but we are afraid of having everything beautiful we have 
ever loveddestroyed! Whyshould scientific criticism destroy 
beauty? Does scientific botanical knowledge destroy the 
beauty of the rose? Does the knowledge that in chemical 
analysis water may be represented by the formula H,O 
and that this means two parts of hydrogen to one part of 
oxygen, destroy our sense of the beauty of a breaking wave 
or of the peace of falling rain or of the delight of water rush- 
ing over the body? The whole mediaeval superstitious 
business of fearing knowledge is nonsense. Every truth is 
but further conviction that God is—perhaps not in the way 
we want God to be. But that we should standardize God 
according to our human limitations is the great human 
impertinence! 

The unfortunate fact about most readers of Swinburne is 
that they either accept his poetry without question, and 
immediately are ranked among the so-called and now fash- 
ionable Swinburnians, or they reject his poetry altogether. 
I think both attitudes are bad: submission, because unin- 
telligent as applied to poetry or anything else, is rarely ever 
a good quality; condemnation, because it is unscientific in 
its attitude, is almost equally vicious in its results. We say 
of a certain person, “He is mad,”’ simply because we do not 
understand him. ‘“‘Mad” becomes a cheap escape from 
thinking. We condemn because we are unthinking: it is 
the easiest and first thing to do. Truly, Swinburne’s con- 
ception of life is not that of Thomas 4 Kempis! His 
instinctive tendency towards rancors and hatreds, towards 
atheism, towards amorousness, in his poetry creates an 
atmosphere in which some of us do not feel at home. It is 
true that Swinburne abuses God in order that he may exalt 
love. What more is theretosay? In “Atalanta,” we have 
these lines: 

All we are against Thee, 
Against Thee, O God most high. 


And in his hands, God becomes the “supreme, evil God.” 
23 
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Here is poetry which we value or dislike in proportion as 
we are able with the rhythm of its first line to swing ourselves 
into that particular mood which makes love of Swinburne’s 
poetry possible. The peculiarity of it is that it is not 
thought expressing itself musically, but music in which 
thought is blurred or vanished altogether. I do not think 
such poetry can ever fulfil the function completely, or be 
classed as great. But I am not willing to go so far as to deny 
it the right to exist. It is true that with Swinburne lan- 
guage becomes not even a “beautiful disease.”’ It is ver- 
bosity verbose. And I believe of pathological significance. 

Form is the exfoliation of an idea or the structural expres- 
sion of sheer physical energy of one sort or another. With 
Swinburne form in intricate verse, in peculiar use of words 
but not in development of ideas, is the exfoliation with 
which we have to deal. With Swinburne, words and the 
metrical forms are of supreme importance. Where there 
is no outlet for his particular lyricism and he deals with an 
idea solely, we have rubbish. Walt Whitman is said to have 
asserted that Swinburne’s poetry made him think of a table 
set with beautiful china but with nothing on it to eat. For 
example, these verses from “‘On the Downs” may be sono- 
rously beautiful, but try to separate the meaning from them 
and they are nothing: 

As a queen taken and stripped and bound 
Sat Earth, discolored and discrowned; 

As a king’s palace empty and dead 
The sky was, without light or sound, 

And on the summer’s head 

Were ashes shed. 


We see words, feel them, hear them, are swept along by 
them, are repelled by them, mount on them and even go to 
sleep on them. Swinburne is the greatest of word thieves, 
and there have been many. Could it not be proved that in 
his poetry there is more than the average history and pres- 
ence of imitation? Often merely that he can compose a 
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certain poem is all the original force it contains, for he will 
have borrowed both words and idea from Elizabethan 
sources, or from Rossetti or Browning. Here in “Rosa- 
mond” is Swinburne writing beautifully under the influence 
of Browning: 

Who calls it Spring? 

Simply the winter plays at red and green. 

Clean white no color for me, did they say? 

I never loved white roses much; but see 

How the wind drenches the low lime-branches 

With shaken silver in the rainiest leaves. 

Mere winter, winter. 
In no poetry are words used with more consummate mastery 
as words than in his, provided we can conceive words dena- 
tured of meaning. Edward Thomas has written, ‘‘The 
words are everything.” One should add that the meaning 
of whatever Swinburne has to say, where meaning exists, is 
subdued to the sound. Rhythm, cadence, music, color of 
words, all these qualities make long lines of his best poetry 
indivisible. Even if the line is without meaning, we cannot 
divide it. It has become in the hands of Swinburne, with 
or without meaning, a harmonious whole. 

We may look upon the work of Swinburne as Browning 
did, calling it a “‘fuzz of words.” Or we may do what I am 
trying to do: this is, separate the color and music of a word 
from its meaning. I admit that such a process is arbitrary, 
is unsatisfactory, but it helps towards the discovery of that 
which, whether we like the poetry or not, makes Swinburne’s 
poetry of its kind supreme. Never do the words obstruct 
the rhythm— indeed in Swinburne it is possible to regard the 
word as stripped of special significance, and become like the 
rhyme and rhythm, a framework part of the intellectual 
whole—just as in the creative world we may look upon 
temperament as stripped of the necessity for character. 
Even as in creative work temperament and not character is 
paramount, so in the peculiarity of the typical line of Swin- 
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burne’s poetry rhythm is paramount—the word isthe rhythm. 
The web of Swinburne’s words does not call for pure intel- 
ligence. It is possible, I suppose, to cultivate expression in 
speech that makes thought inevident—in other words, music 
that is inarticulate. Swinburne uses words remotely. It 
is often difficult to bring them back to the simplicities of their 
meaning—to make them concrete with significance. His 
“musical jargon” is a speech by itself. 

It is peculiarly true of Swinburne that he loved words as 
much as or more than he loved nature, and assuredly more 
than he loved man. It is out of this fact that his poetry 
arises. It is not exactly speech, and it is never wholly 
human—only snatches of human speech here and there. 
One is tempted to look upon this as mere tumult of words. 
I think, at least scientifically speaking, one must resist that 
temptation. In this rebellious, inexplicable speech of 
Swinburne’s there is much of the rebel, there is anarchy. 
Again, as far as health and holiness in Swinburne are con- 
cerned, the question is what the significance of this anarchy 
of language portends. What is this poetry which has 
meaning for the ear alone and no message for the mind? 
Except for the obsessed Puritan it is not the content which 
challenges our attention: it is form expressing itself through 
sound. If the supreme artist is the supreme intelligence, 
what is this poetical material of Swinburne’s which, unlike 
great poetry always formidable with thought, is so empty of 
meaning? Where significance is of prime importance, as it 
must always be in human communication, of which poetry 
is one means, here is a fact which challenges. Mrs. Meynell 
writes in “‘Hearts of Controversy,” ““The words have swal- 
lowed not the thought only but the imagery.” I do not see 
how words can swallow what does not exist—this beautiful 
nothingness of Swinburne’s meaning! 

Edward Thomas has wittily said that Swinburne kept 
‘“‘a harem of words, to which he was constantly and abso- 
lutely faithful.” It is a strange fact, despite Swinburne’s 
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extraordinary vocabulary, that there is nothing magical in 
his versatility in their use. Some of the master words in 
his poetry are: fire, light, bright, shine, desire, high, sky. 
It can be said that Swinburne practically never writes one 
of these words without repeating it. Here is a curious ques- 
tion, whether or not there was something in the 7 sound 
which satisfied his nature. Something shrill about the 7 
sound there is, something ecstatic, and Swinburne was both 
shrill and ecstatic. Here from one of the choruses of 
“Atalanta” is an illustration of his use of the 7 sound: 
Thy wings make light in the air as the wings of a dove. 
Thy feet are as winds that divide the stream of the sea; 
Earth is thy covering to hide thee, the garment of thee. 
Thou art swift and subtle and blind as a flame of fire; 
Before thee the laughter, behind thee the tears of desire. 


‘Songs before Sunrise,”’ too, is full of these words of light. 
I have noted in Francis Thompson’s poems and essays the 
same emphasis on light. And one knows that the optical 
nerve is as swift as any nerve in the body to make record of 
one’s physical condition as a whole. But the cup of vision, 
of dream, was always at the lips of Francis Thompson—not 
the “dreams” he purchased at the expense of his poor body 
but that informing, passionate awareness of God which 
confirms the faith and the vision of his poetry even where it 
breaks under the disaster of his life. Of such vision, of such 
faith there is precisely nothing at all in Swinburne’s poetry. 
In the flight of Francis Thompson’s words one feels that 
near-madness may have played its occasional part in the 
chemistry of his thought, liberating his vision, establishing 
his faith. But with Swinburne there comes no such con- 
viction, for he had neither faith nor vision. 

Is there some doubling of even memory in his thieving 
of words and use of other men’s emotions which is as path- 
ological as forgetting is? It is probably true that memory 
as a faculty is not predominant in the great creative artist, 
who is concerned not so much about making carbon copies of 
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other men’s thoughts and other men’s emotions as with the 
creation of that which for the moment he believes to belong 
to him and to him alone. The ability to forget is one of the 
blessings of the creative mind, for in that oubliance is fallow 
field for rebirth, reshaping. Swinburne’s memory was not 
as other men’s, but most extraordinary. What is the mean- 
ing of all this exaggeration, exaggeration in appearance, in 
manner, in the manner and content of his poetry? The 
question cannot be dismissed. The answer must at least be 
attempted. If, with the dictionary, we mean by insanity 
incapacity to distinguish between right and wrong with 
regard to any matter under action—that is, that which does 
away with individual responsibility, we find ourselves 
confronted by many puzzling questions, big and small, in 
matters of personal conduct. I can think of Swinburne 
only as belonging to those personalities we must call sane. 
Erratic tendencies, however grouped, do not of necessity 
constitute insanity. He was merely absorptive, shallow, a 
brilliant prestidigitator with rhythm and a juggler with 
other men’s thoughts. 

Epileptic in the strict sense of that word Swinburne cer- 
tainly was not, for there was never any progressive degener- 
ation of the mind. Quite the contrary; Swinburne, the 
sturdy little old man, was much sounder, if less interesting, 
than Swinburne in his “‘April youth.”” Edmund Gosse is 
misleading. He should be clever enough to know that some 
scientist would find him out. In the Swinburne attacks 
described by Gosse there is neither the suffused face nor the 
frothing lips of the true epileptic. These were hysteria, 
and to my mind, largely due to so-called dissipation; in 
this case, alcohol and sex indulgence. For example, in 1867, 
he lived at intellectual high-pitch and then found escape for 
his intellectual fervors in dissipation. ‘The Admiral wrote 
to Lord Houghton (July 28), ‘Algernon has fallen willingly 
into regular hours and habits, as he always does when he is 
with us. He is tractable and willing to do everything that 
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is required of him. It cannot be expected, and therefore is 
not insisted upon, that his mental faculties should lie fallow, 
but we do all we can to keep them tranquil. We feel him 
to be safe while he is here.’ A fortnight later still (Aug. 13), 
Swinburne writes, in fully regained high spirits: ‘My last 
attack was, they say, of a really dangerous kind, and I am 
prescribed a torpor of mind and body for months.’ The 
remainder of this letter shows no trace of mental ‘torpor.’ 
‘My Mother is very urgent with me not to move or make the 
least change in my habits.’”’ Gosse saw Swinburne in one 
of these attacks: ‘“‘It was on the 9th of July, 1868, rather 
late in the afternoon. Swinburne had fallen in a fit while 
working in the reading-room of the British Museum, and 
had cut his forehead superficially against the iron staple of 
the desk. I was walking along a corridor when I was passed 
by a couple of silent attendants rapidly carrying along in a 
chair what seemed to be a dead man. I recognized him 
instantly from his photographs which now filled the shop 
windows. His hanging hands, closed eyelids, corpse-white 
face, and red hair dabbled in blood presented an appearance 
of the utmost horror, but I learned a few days later that his 
recovery was rapid and complete.”’ 

His racketings brought him various undesirable public 
attentions, such as dismissal from the Arts Club. In the 
records of Whistler’s life will be found an account of the 
‘“‘tanning” he administered on Swinburne’s behalf. ‘You 
ought to be proud,” he told the Committee, “‘that there is in 
London a Club where the greatest poet of your time can get 
drunk if he wants to, otherwise he might lie in the gutter.” 
Here is a left-over glorification of intoxication from the 
times of Dickens and earlier. Edmund Gosse must have 
been saying to himself, ‘“‘Drunkenness to-day? No, that 
will never, never do! Let it be epilepsy!” And it was 
epilepsy. Mr. Gosse is un-Victorian in this discount of 
alcohol, yet he is not modern enough to see that in any study 
of Swinburne for his literary biographer there can be no 
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question of blame—only of truthful understanding. Any- 
one who suffers from dipsomania as Swinburne did is ill. 
Invective and condemnation would seem silly in discussing 
tuberculosis. They are equally futile in discussing such a 
somatic illness as Swinburne’s with all its toxic complexities. 
Quiller-Couch speaks of literary and parliamentary “decency” 
in the withholding of one word of five letters. One can but 
reply that science and truth know neither decency nor 
indecency. They know only life. And of great literature 
whether it be poem, novel, play, biography, must the same 
be said. Ezra Pound, who, it might be thought, both 
understands and possesses words, wastes too many calories 
of sizzling epithets on Mr. Gosse. One arrives nowhere by 
calling Gosse “silly and pompous” or the “anaemic Gosse” 
or by reference to “‘papier-mAaché eras.” Thomas Hake and 
Arthur Compton-Rickett are far more just in asking the 
reader’s attention for the failure of Mr. Gosse’s treatment 
of the Watts-Dunton part of Swinburne’s life, and also for 
the brilliancy of the portraiture of the earlier Swinburne. 
And it is they who among the friends of Watts-Dunton 
understand how full of disinterested self-sacrifice was his 
friendship for Swinburne and how much Watts-Dunton did 
to make the poet well again. 

Swinburne’s family connection may have had something 
to do with what Edmund Gosse falsely calls his epileptic 
tendencies. There was a great deal of intermarriage in the 
Ashburnham and Swinburne families. The relationships 
were complex. Is the explanation of epilepsy specious or 
not? ‘he blatant irresponsibility of families in making 
biographies for the public certainly is not specious. There is 
a great deal of humbuggery in the average literary family. 
Compare these biographies which suppress all undesirable 
detail, or give false rather than valid causes for certain 
manifestations, with the work of a man of science. The 
slide that goes under the microscope reveals everything. 
So should a life that is written, or it should not be written at 
all. And to this group belongs Swinburne’s life. 
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One might show, if one cared to accept Edmund Gosse’s 
explanation of epilepsy, that such poetry as this, is the 
epileptic at work. But so far as I can see, Swinburne was 
never epileptic. The word was used asa respectable white- 
wash for certain manifestations of his temperament which 
Philistia, too ignorant and too prudish to explain them 
scientifically, wished to gloss over. It should be said that 
there is no known member of the Swinburne or Ashburnham 
families who in the least resembled him intellectually. 
Anything idiosyncratic which he may have inherited from 
these families was purely physical. As far as his mental 
and moral characteristics are concerned, we may satisfy 
ourselves, if we wish, by saying that this is “difference,” 
not degeneracy. But with such explanation, I am not 
content. Here is the old battleground of the connection 
between genius and physical peculiarities. 

There is peril in calling everything above, or depressed 
below, the general level of experience unbalanced. The 
line of life is not a straight line. Rather it is a curved line, 
a broken line, an infinite variation of any number of different 
kinds of lines. Why may this not be the case with expe- 
rience? There is a certain danger in touching our subject 
with the word “pathology.” To this danger our attention 
should be directed. We have nothing here to do with the 
disturbed proprieties. Those “proprieties”” were mid-Vic- 
torian—and that era is dead, all except its aftermath of 
drunkenness and sexual viciousness. No “proper” age 
ever left behind it so much that is fundamentally improper 
or morally vicious as the Victorian. 

Belonging to the morbidézza of Swinburne’s poetry is his 
conception of death. This reveals his love of life. Very 
often his men and women, indignant with the shortness of 
life, as well as strident with other indignations, are not much 
more than licentious beasts. They rail at weariness in order 
that they may show somewhat of the fury of living that has 
led to it; they are pale because they have misspent their 
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blood; they are sorry or sorrowful because they have drunk 
what they call joy to the lees; and with them—‘‘ monks and 
nuns in a shrine” of lust—sin becomes prayer. That 
Swinburne should take “sin,” shake it loose from its Puri- 
tanic moorings and couple it for exaltation with love and | 
time matters very little. But the failure of his vision in so 
doing matters much. His beloved Blake can tell us more : 
of sin, couple it with God’s mercy, and cause us to grow 
thereby. Blake did not call good and evil innocence and 
experience. In sin he saw a cloud but it is a sheltering 
cloud and not evil. He believed so in the goodness of God 
that he was convinced that God gave us experience—even 
the experience of sin—that we might grow towards the light 
and be able to bear its exceeding brightness and not have the 
tissues of mind, soul, and body torn to pieces, as by an X-ray, 
by that light which transcends our understanding. In this ; 
reverent attitude towards sin Blake’s art is here as every- 
where great, for it brings both revelation and healing. 
Where Swinburne tries to find sensual joy by means of 
sin, Blake finds God. Nevertheless it is not to be forgotten 
even here that Swinburne himself quoted this one from 
among the greatest passages of Blake: ‘“‘The worship of 
God is, honoring His gifts in other men according to his 
genius and loving the greatest men best: those who envy 
or calumniate great men hate God, for there is no other 
God.” Ah, yes, these Swinburnian, flame-colored “‘ young 
men”’ of some seventy-two years, weary one! Such youth is 
not of the nature of life. Even old age in his hands becomes 
sensual intoxication. It is possible to be a drunkard in 
more ways than one. One may be drunk with desire, 
with pain, with pleasure, with hate, with sorrow, with death, 
and with satiety. And drunk with all these things, Swin- 
burne was, and each and all of them he coupled with sin. 
England was much troubled by the Swinburne who 
prayed to Dolores to “forgive us our virtues.” And I do 
not think that we can explain the shock which England felt 
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wholly on the grounds of Philistinism and prudishness. He 
really is rather nasty sometimes. In some senses, he must 
have been indecent from his youth up, if tainted thoughts 
can make a man indecent. It is not only lewdness of im- 
agery which inevitably troubles one, it is that profound 
lewdness which is a thing of the spirit. There is no denying 
that many of the pages of Swinburne’s poetry record the 
figurative work of the gross sensualist. Even in “Atalanta,” 
where the choruses are the very wind-words of beauty, we 
find figures which repel by their deliberately sensual use. 
It is the moral monkey who is chattering when he says, as 
did Swinburne at a supper party, that if he could indulge 
his whim, he would build a castle with seven towers, in each 
one of which one of the seven deadly sins would be enacted 
each day. Perhaps, however, he intended this as sermonic 
in value—there could be no greater plea for a pure life than 
such a cluster of seven towers! 

In Swinburne there is always something of the rebel. 
It would be strange if this were not true morally, as well as 
in other ways. It heightened his energy to deny or oppose 
ignorant or easy condemnation. Perhaps it was partly this 
fact which propelled him to the other extreme of ethical 
atheism. It is not likely that he ever considered the defeat, 
the futility of the attempt to find joy by means of evil. 
Silly is much of this verse of Swinburne: it has in it all the 
futility of intended evil and all the vacancies of the meaning- 
less. There is always something amusing about intended 
evil: it is the antic of the moral child at play and still 
believing that escape from law is possible. Yet we must not 
forget that his, despite many dissipations, was a singularly 
clear mind. In writing of Baudelaire, Swinburne said: 
“Tt is not his or any artist’s business to warn against evil; 
but certainly he does not exhort to it, knowing well enough 
that the one fault is as great as the other.” 

In a sense, from the highest point of view, Swinburne’s 
work is poetry for intellectual invalids. His borrowings are 
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large, his dilutions immense. Here is accomplished fluidity 
—and some people confuse fluidity with poetry. If we like 
fluidity, the sort of thing that is in the poetry of William 
Morris and in the poetry of hisyoung and less able successors, 
we shall enjoy reading Swinburne. Personally, it seems to 
me that fluidity is just what makes Swinburne tiresome to 
read. This mill stream idea of poetry ceases to bring with 
it even the sweet sound of falling water, or the peace of 
droning bees. And here are some of the finger posts to 
those fatal vacancies of thought which even winds of words 
cannot make us forget. Alice Meynell says she learned at 
illustrious knees that ““You may not dissociate the matter 
and manner of any of the greatest poets; the two are so fused 
by integrity of fire, whether in tragedy or epic or in the 
simplest song, that the sundering is the vainest task of 
criticism.’’ ‘The material of Swinburne’s poetry is nega- 
tively, by its vacancies, imitations, thefts, as much proof of 
Swinburne’s diseased faculties, as positively is the manner 
by its feeble and borrowed excitements. Here we have 
inner weakness and outer deformity. Maybe it is society 
which is the Comprachico that has worked upon this mind 
to cripple it; maybe it is not. I can only indicate the 
possible existence of this problem. 

It should not be forgotten that Swinburne was never 
really without admiration for those who were healthy of ; 
mind and reasonable in their conduct. Perhaps the kindest | 
way to look upon his monkey morality is as aberration. He 
admired and read incessantly Charles Dickens. He wor- 
shipped Blake. His greatest tastes were moral. If we 
judge Swinburne by that which he admires, we must be 
kinder to him in our thought than in judging him by that 
which he did and said himself. He praises Victor Hugo, 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Dickens, Mrs. Browning, and 
often with a sort of childlike idolatry. His intellectual 
amusements must always remain caviar to that most un- 
Rabelaisian of all publics, the English people. Poetic 
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pleasures that indulge themselves in abuse of the Deity are 
not for the Anglo-Saxon. Yet, it is to be remembered that 
Swinburne worshipped in other men many of the greatest 
gifts of God. It isa curious fact that a man who could be so 
cruel to the religious instincts and feelings of his public 
would have hesitated personally to be unkind to the least 
of God’s creatures. I do not see why any manifestation of 
Swinburne’s mentality should trouble us ethically or relig- 
iously any more than we might be troubled by a little man 
who, intoxicated, reeled against a great mountain and labored 
under the delusion that he had knocked the mountain over. 
In Swinburne is only one more exercise for our intelligent 
sympathy and our understanding in a world wherein many 
minds and hearts and bodies not only break but also suffer 
from all sorts of minor contusions and injuries. 

When all is said and done we must lose one conception of 
Swinburne’s work, but we shall gain another. We see him 
not as responsible but as irresponsible—the microbe his 
master. And we study anew the symbols for the equation 
of health plus virtue in the making of character and in the 
conduct of life. It happens that at this particular moment 
we are in need of those who will do yeoman’s service in 
behalf of a possible scientific criticism. Poison or insin- 
cerity, which? is the cry which must come from many of 
us as groping for pure air we turn away from the frequent 
indecency of poem and story and play to-day. Is this 
hypnotic stuff produced by clever caterers? Or by the 
victims of a microbic circumstance? At least and either 
way there rises up before us, like a new day, the vision of a 
new and greater health of mind and body in which it is 
essential that we understand what is destruction in genius 
in order that we may build up and safeguard construction. 
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IS NATURE BENEFICENT? 
By Joun Burrovucus 


HAT bodies rise in the air does not disprove gravity; 
on the contrary it proves it. The pull of gravity 
never lets go of the bullet from the gun; no matter how 
high or how far it goes, down it comes, sometime, somewhere. 
Without this pull, the gun would have no power. There 
is no force when there is nothing to resist force. The 
force of the chemical reaction in the gun on the explosion 
of the powder is hurled back by the weight and resistance of 
the gun, all the result of gravity, and sends the bullet high 
or far, but does not for a second break its hold upon it. 
The smoke rises because the air falls; the clouds float be- : 
cause of the greater weight of something beneath them. | 
The goodness of nature is the universal fact, like gravity, 
and its evils and enmities and hindrances only prove the 
law. The river flows because its banks do not. 
The waters of the globe seek to reach their level and a 
haven of everlasting repose; but behold, how that purpose 
is forever frustrated, and the currents never cease. It is as 
if the creeks and rivers never reached the sea; they are j 
travelling that way forever; it is as if the great ocean cur- 
rents and submarine Amazons and Mississippis were seeking 
an escape which they never find, their quest is ever renewed. 
Nature is nature because her work is never complete, her 
journey is never ended, the fixity and equilibrium which her 
elements appear to seek, is ever deferred; life can appear 
and go on only in a changing, unstable world, and it is this 
flux and mutability of things that bring all our woe, and 
all our joy as well. If winds did not blow, and bodies fall, 
and fire consume, and floods overpower—if the equilibrium ) 
of things were not perpetually broken—which opens the 
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door to all our troubles and disasters—where should we 
find the conditions of our life? 

Life has appeared in an unstable world, and is conditioned 
upon this instability. Fixity means death. It is in the line 
of organic effort that living forms appear; it is in an imper- 
fect world that we strive for the perfection that we never 
reach. Blessed be the fact that our capacity for life, for 
happiness, is always greater than the day yields. Satiety 
checks effort. 

The nature providence is stern and even cruel in some of 
its dealings with us, but not in all, else we should run away 
from home. It is genial and friendly in the genial season— 
in a June meadow, in a field of ripening grain, in an orchard 
bending with fruit, in the cattle on a thousand hills, in the 
shade of the friendly trees, in the bubbling springs, in the 
paths by the green fields, and by still waters, and in ten 
thousand other aspects of her manifold works. She is not 
friendly in the tropical jungles, nor amid the snows and 
blizzards of the polar regions, but upon four-fifths of the 
surface of the globe she may be said to be friendly or neutral. 
Man is armed to face her hostile aspects and to turn her 
very wrath to account. If God maketh the wrath of man 
to praise him, so man maketh the wrath of God to serve 
him, as when he subdues and controls her destructive forces, 
tames the lightning and harnesses Niagara. He has not 
bound the cyclone yet, nor warmed himself by the volcano, 
nor moved mountains from his path with the earthquake, 
but he may do it yet. He is fast drawing the fangs of the 
contagious diseases, thus adding to his length of days. 

The nature providence, working in man and through him, 
has made the world more fit for man’s abode. 

Action and reaction are the steps by which life ascends. 
Nature acts upon man and man reacts upon nature. 
The labor the farmer puts into the soil comes back to him 
with interest, and enables him to labor more. The capital 
of life grows in that way; action and reaction; up we go. 
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“Are God and nature then at strife?’ asks Tennyson, 
baffled and unsettled by what he sees about him. There 
is strife in the living world, the struggle of existence. In 
the non-living, there is collision, disruption, overthrow. 
The apparent strife between the two worlds is an effort 
towards adjustment on the part of the living—to master 
and utilize the non-living. The inorganic goes its way under 
the leash of physical laws, heedless of the organic. Myriads 
of living things are crushed and destroyed by the ruthless 
onward flow of the non-living. There is life in the world 
because life is plastic and persistent and adaptive, and 
perpetually escapes from the blind forces that would de- 
stroy it—the winds, the floods, the frost, the heat, gravity, 
earthquakes, chemical reactions, and so on. Every living 
thing runs the gauntlet of the insensate mechanical and 
chemical forces. But this is not strife in our human sense, 
it is the discipline of nature. No living thing could begin 
or continue without these forces which at times are so hostile. 
Like faithful gardeners preparing the seed-beds, they pre- 
pared the earth for the abode of man and all other living 
forms.’ They made the soil, they bring the rains, they begat 
the winds, they prearranged all the conditions of life, but 
life itself is a mystery, the great mystery, super-mechanical, 
super-chemical, dependent upon these forces, but not be- 
gotten by them. They are its servants. 

The struggle in the world of living forms is a condition 
of development; growing things are made strong by the 
force of the obstacles they overcome. 

From our limited human point of view there are phases 
of creation that make it look like a game between intelligent 
contending forces, or as if one god tried to undo the work of 
another god, or at least to mar and hinder his work—some 
mischievous and malignant spirit that sows tares amid the 
wheat, that retards development, that invents parasites, 
that produces the malformed, that scatters the germs of 
disease. How much at heart nature seems to have the 
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production and well-being of offspring, yet what failures 
there are! In the human realm the deformed, the mon- 
strous, the idiotic. It seems as if all things in heaven and 
earth had a stake in a perfect baby and in its growth and 
development. Motherhood is a beautiful and divine sym- 
bol, but what perils attend it! In many cases mother and 
child sink into the same grave. A land swarming with 
beautiful and happy children should make the very stars 
rejoice. Then along comes some malignant spirit and sows 
the germs of infantile paralysis among them and great 
numbers perish, and still greater numbers are crippled and 
deformed for life. What a miscarriage of nature is that! 
what a calamity, and unmitigated evil! 

When an insect stings a leaf or plant stalk and the plant 
forthwith builds a cradle and nursery for the young of the 
insect, that is one form of life using another form; or when 
a parasitical bird, such as the European cuckoo, or our 
cow-bird, lays its egg in the nest of another bird, that is the 
same thing—life is still triumphant. But when the germs of 
a contagious disease—tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever 
—invade the human system and finally result in its destruc- 
tion, then dissolution is triumphant, all this delicately and 
elaborately organized matter comes to naught. 

In this we see the failure of the tendency or impulsion in 
matter which results in organization—the mystery and the 
miracle of vitality, as Tyndall called it, and the triumph of 
the contrary impulse or disorganization, unless we regard 
the destructive and death-dealing germs themselves as a 
triumph of organization, which, from the scientific point of 
view, they surely are. Then we have nature playing one 
hand against the other, or trumping her own trick. From 
our point of view it is like pulling down a temple and reduc- 
ing the bricks and stones to dust for the use of ants. But 
who shall say that nature is not just as careful of the ant 
as of the man?—which is, of course, a distasteful bit of news 


to the man. 
24 
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When one thinks of the myriads of minute living organ- 
isms that pervade and make up his own body, of their 
struggles and activities, their antagonisms and co-opera- 
tions, their victories and defeats—the cells co-operating and 
building up the organs, the organs co-operating and build- 
ing up the body, the phagocytes policing the blood and 
destroying the invading germs, the intestinal flora contend- 
ing with one another for the possession of the soil, the fer- 
ments, the enzymes—when one thinks of all this and more, 
and how little aware the man is of all this strife and effort 
and activity within him—how he himself, body and mind, is 
the result of it all—one has a dim vision of all our strife and 
effort in this world as a part of the vital movements of a 
vast system of things, or of a being that is no more cognizant 
of our wars and struggles and triumphs than we are of the 
histories of the little people that keep up the functional 
integrity of our own systems. 

Man can himself make short work of the ants unless he 
encounters their devouring hosts in a tropical jungle, in 
which case they may make short work of him. He can 
often slay with his antiseptics the disease germs that are 
destroying him, but not always; the balance of nature is 
often on their side. Whichever triumphs, nature wins, 
because all are parts of her system. The capital invested 
is hers alone. Man thinks a part of it is his, because he 
forgets that he too is a part of nature, and whatever is his, 
is hers. 

How are we to reconcile the obvious facts of evolution, 
namely, that throughout the biological ages there has been 
an impulse in nature steadily working towards the develop- 
ment of man, with the still more obvious fact that nature 
cares no more for the individual man than she does for the 
individual of any other species. She will drown him, starve 
him, freeze him, crush him, as quickly as she will any other 
form of life. Is the account balanced by the fact that she 
has given him the wit and the power to avoid these calam- 
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ities, in a larger measure than she has given them to any 
other creature? That is the way the great mystery works. 
Every creature is exposed to the hazards of its kind, but 
within its reach are always the benefits and advantages of 
its kind, and these latter have steadily kept in the lead. 
The evolutionary impulse towards the horse, towards the 
dog, towards the bird, has apparently been as jealously 
guarded and promoted as the impulse towards man. Man 
in his own conceit is at the head of the animal kingdom, and 
the whole creation is for him, though there are other ani- 
mals that surpass him in strength, speed, and endurance. 
But he alone masters and makes servants of the inorganic 
forces, and thus rules the world below him. 

I set out to say that the beneficent force or providence 
that brought us here, has had to struggle with the non- 
beneficent in inert matter, and, at times, with what looks 
like the deliberately malignant in living matter; micro- 
organisms everywhere lying in wait for tangible bodies and 
reducing them back to the original dust out of which they 
came—the work of one god being held up or wrecked by 
another god. In the vegetable kingdom are blights and 
scabs and many forms of fungus diseases; in the animal are 
hostile bacteria and parasites working without and within. 
Little wonder our fathers had to invent a Devil, or a hier- 
archy of good and evil spirits contending with one another, 
to explain the enigmas of life. But that the good spirits 
have prevailed over their enemies, that the natural provi- 
dence has been on our side is proved by the fact that we are 
actually here, and life is good to us. 

The evil of the world is seen to be ingrained in the nature 
of things, and it has been a spur to development. All the 
great human evils—wars, pestilence, avarice, intemperance 
—have been disciplinary. There is always a surplusage, 
rarely just enough and no more. The gods of life rarely 
make a clean, neat job of it, there are needless pains, need- 
less wastes, needless failures, needless delays. The good of 
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war—the fortitude, the self-denial, the heroism—we cannot 
separate from the evil; the good of avarice or greed—indus- 
try, thrift, foresight—we cannot separate from the evil. 
The wealth-gatherers keep the currents going, they subdue 
the wilderness, they reclaim the deserts, they develop the 
earth’s resources, they extend the boundaries of civilization, 
but the evils that follow in their train are many and great. 
Yet how are we to have the one without the other? Disease 
is also a kind of trial by battle; it weeds out the weak, the 
physically unfit, and hardens and toughens the race. 

The natural providence does not study economy, it is not 
in business with rivals and competitors; bankruptcy is not 
one of its dangers, it can always meet its obligations; all the 
goods and all the gold and silver in the universe belong to it. 
Its methods are too vast and complex for our ideas of pru- 
dence and economy. We cannot deal with the whole but 
only with its parts. There are no lines and boundaries to 
the sphere, and no well-defined cleavage between the good 
and the evil in nature and in life. The broad margin of 
needless misery and waste in the life of a man as of a nation 
is a part of the inexactitude and indifference that pervades 
the whole of nature. From the point of view of the natural 
providence it does not matter, the result is sure; but from 
our point of view, victims of cyclones, earthquakes, wars, 
famines, pestilence, as we are—it matters a great deal. 
The streams and rivers throughout the land are bearers of 
many blessings; the evils they bring are minor and are soon 
forgotten. 

The whole living world is so interrelated and interdepend- 
ent and hinges so completely upon the non-living, that our 
analysis and interpretation of it must of necessity be very 
imperfect. The fact is that the creative energy works to no 
specific ends, or rather that it works to all ends, that as 
every point on the surface of the globe is equally on the top 
at all times, so the whole system of living nature balances 
on any given object. I saw a book of poems recently, 
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called “‘The Road to Everywhere’”—vague as nature her- 
self. All her roads are roads to everywhere. They may 
lead you to your own garden, or to the North Pole, or to 
the fixed stars, or may end where they began. Nature is a 
great traveller, but she never gets away from home; she 
takes all her possessions along with her, and her course is 
without direction, and without beginning or end. The 
most startling contradiction you can make expresses her 
best. She is the sum of all opposites, the success of all 
failures, the good of all evil. 

When we think we have cut out nature, we have only 
substituted another phase of nature; when our balloon 
mounts in spite of gravity, it is still gravity that makes it 
mount; when we clear the soil of its natural growth and 
plant our own crop, nature is still our gardener; we have 
only placed other seeds of her own in her hands. When we 
have improved upon her, we have only prevailed upon her 
to second our efforts; we get ahead of her by following out 
the hints she gives us; when we trump her trick it is with her 
own cards. When we fancy we assist nature, as we say 
that we do with our drugs, it is she who gives the efficiency 
to our drugs. We may fancy that the sun is in the heavens 
solely to give light and warmth to the planets, which it 
surely does, but behold, what a mere fraction of the light 
and heat of the sun is intercepted by the slender girdle of 
worlds that surround it! The rays go out equally in all 
directions, they penetrate all space. The sun, with refer- 
ence to its light and heat is at the centre of an infinite hol- 
low sphere, and not one-millionth part of its rays falls upon 
the worlds that circle around it. This is typical of nature’s 
bounty. The thought and solicitude of the creative energy 
is directed to me and you personally in the same wholesale 
way. The planets of our system are lighted and warmed 
as effectually as if the sun shone for them alone, and man 
is the beneficiary of the heavens as completely as if indeed 
the whole creation was directed especially to him. Here 
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is another point: the night and darkness in nature is local 
and limited; the universe is flooded with light; the black 
shadows themselves are born of the light. Though astron- 
omers tell us that sidereal space is strewn with dead worlds 
and extinct suns, give time enough and they will all be 
quickened and rekindled. Light and life are the positive 
facts in nature, darkness and death the negative. 

When we single out man and fix our attention upon him 
as the sole end of creation, and judge the whole by his 
partial standards, man— 


Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed— 


when we do this, all is confusion and contradiction. Love 
is “‘creation’s final law,” but not the love of the mother for 
her child, or even of the bird for its young, but the love of 
the eye for the light, of the flower for the sun, the love of 
the plants for the rain and the dew, the love of man for his 
kind, and of the dog for his kind. Attraction, affiliation, 
assimilation—like unto like, is the rule of life. 

The organism fits itself to its environment, the providence 
in nature enables it to do so. The light is not fitted to the 
eye, the light creates the eye; the vibrations in the air create 
the ear. God is love because he brooded man into being, 
and all other forms of life that support man. He made 
the heavens and the earth for man’s good, by making man a 
part of them and able to avail himself of their bounty. But 
when we look forth into the universe, and expect to see 
something like human care and affection in the operation 
of the great elemental laws and forces—something like 
fatherhood and motherhood and brotherhood of man—we 
are bound to be shocked. It is not there, and it is well that 
it is not. A universe run on the principles of human econ- 
omy and human charity and partiality would be a failure. 
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It is our human weakness that yearns for this. It is our 
earthly father that has begotten in us our conception of a 
heavenly father. But then this very conception and desire 
is a part of nature—springs from God, and is in that sense 
true and authentic. We cannot separate ourselves from 
nature, or from God, any more than we can jump off the 
planet. It is only this conception of a human or man-made 
God that men rebel against. Thus comes in the discord 
that Tennyson sees and feels. He is looking for a human 
providence in nature. Widsom, love, mercy, justice, are 
human attributes. We call them divine and it is well, but 
they do not exist outside of man. Man is himself the only 
God, and he was evolved from nature. The divine and the 
god-like are therefore in nature; yes, in conjunction with 
what we call the demoniacal—love twined with enmity, the 
good a partner with the bad. 


I bring to life, I bring to death; 
The spirit does but mean the breath. 


Plagues and famines and wars are fortuitous and not a 
part of the regular order like health, or growth, or develop- 
ment. They are accidents of nature. The cloud-burst 
that sends the creek out of its banks is an accident in the 
same sense; it is an exceptional occurrence. If the foun- 
tains of nature were not full enough and permanent enough 
to stand such drains, or if the tendency in nature to a cer- 
tain order and moderation were less marked, life would 
disappear from the globe. Nature’s capital of life is in- 
vested in ten thousand enterprises and the risks are many, 
but if the gains did not exceed the losses, if more seeds did 
not fall upon fertile places than upon barren, if more babies 
did not survive than perish, what would become of us? In 
our human schemes we aim to cut out loss and waste and 
delay and failure, and we arraign God when he does not 
follow the same methods. But so far as I can see all that 
God ams at in his vast business of the universe is to keep 
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his capital unimpaired and live on the income. The inroads 
which storms, pestilence, earthquakes, and so on make upon 
it are soon made good and some interest does accrue. Life 
does advance. 

In the course of the biologic ages there has been a great 
loss in species, apparently without any loss in the develop- 
ment impulse. New species appear as the old disappear. 
Nature’s investment in mere size and brute strength was 
doubtless a good one under the conditions, but she grad- 
ually changed it and began to lay the emphasis upon size of 
brain and complexity of nervous system, just as man in his 
material civilization has passed from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the go-cart to the automobile, from the signal 
fires to telegraph and telephone. The failures and short- 
comings of God, as well as the progress of his work, are 
analogous to those of man. Indeed, God is no more a God 
than man is. The same methods, the same mixture of good 
and evil, the same progress from the simple to the complex, 
the same survival of the fittest—the race to the swift, the 
battle to the strong. We exalt and magnify our little 
human attributes, and name it God—we magnify and inten- 
sify our bad traits, and call it the Devil. One is as real as 
the other. Both are real to the imagination of man, but 
nature knows them not, except so far as she knows them in 
and through man. 

On a midsummer day, calm, clear, warm, the leaves 
shining, the grain and grass ripening, the waters sparkling, 
the birds singing—we see and feel the beneficence of nature. 
How good it all is! What a joy to be alive! If the day 
were to end in a fury of wind and storm, breaking the trees, 
unroofing the houses, and destroying the crops, we should 
be seeing the opposite side of nature, what we call the ma- 
levolent side. Fair days now and then have such endings, 
but they are the exception; living nature survives them and 
soon forgets them. Their scars may long remain, but they 
finally disappear. Total nature is overpoweringly on the 
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side of life. But for all this, when we talk about the father- 
hood of God, his loving solicitude, we talk in parables. 
There is not even the shadow of analogy between the whole- 
sale bounty of nature and the care and providence of a 
human father. Striding through the universe goes our God, 
crushed worlds on one hand, and worlds being created on 
the other; no special act of love or mercy or guidance, but a 
providence like the rains, the sunshine, the seasons. 

When we say hard things about nature—accuse her of 
cruelty, of savagery, of indifference—we fall short of our 
proper filial respect towards her. She is the mother of us 
all, neither an indulgent mother, nor a cruel stepmother. 
In many respects the gifts she has lavished upon us only 
make her own poverty the more conspicuous. Where she 
got the gift of reason which she has bestowed upon man, 
together with the sense of justice and of mercy, the moral 
consciousness, the aesthetic perceptions, the capacity for 
learning her secrets and mastering her forces, are puzzling 
questions. We may say that man achieved these things 
himself, but who or what made him capable of achieving 
them, what made him man, and out of the same elements 
that his dog or his horse is made? 

Nature does not reason, she has no moral consciousness, 
she does not economize her resources, she is not efficient, 
she is wasteful and dilatory, and spends with one hand 
what she saves with the other. She is blind; her method is 
the hit-and-miss method of a man who fights in the dark. 
She hits her mark, not because she aims at it, but because 
she shoots in all directions. She fills the air with her bullets. 
She wants to plant in yonder marsh her cat-tail flag, or her 
purple loosestrife, and she trusts her seeds to every wind that 
blows, and to the foot of every bird that visits her marshes, 
no matter which way they are going. And in time her 
marsh gets planted. 

But behold how she has endowed man to improve upon 


all her slack and roundabout methods! She enables him 
j 
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to cheat, and mislead, and circumvent her. He steals her 
secrets, he tames her very lightnings, he forces her hand on 
a hundred occasions; he turns her rivers, he levels her hills, 
he obliterates her marshes, he makes her deserts bloom as 
the rose; he masters her atoms and he surveys and weighs 
her orbs; he reads her history in the rocks, he finds out her 
ways in the heavens. He discovers the most completely 
hidden thing in the universe, the ether, and he has learned 
how to use it for his own purposes; his wireless telegraphy 
turns it into a news highway; above the seas, over the 
mountains, and across continents, it carries his messages. 

In man nature has evolved the human from the unhuman, 
she has evolved justice and mercy from rapine and cruelty, 
she has evolved the civic from the domestic, the state from 
the tribe. She has evolved the Briton and the Frenchman 
from rude prehistoric man. She has not yet got rid of the 
Hun in the German, but she is fast getting rid of the German 
in her overseas Germanic stock. The bleaching process 
goes on apace. 

Man sees where nature is blind; he takes a straight cut 
where she goes far around. In him she has added reason to 
her impulse, conscience to her blind forces, self-denial to her 
self-indulgence, the power of choice to her iron necessity. 
How well she has done by man, man alone knows. How 
much he is dependent upon her, he alone knows; how com- 
pletely he is a part of her, he alone knows. We may call 
man an insurgent in her world, as an English scientist does, 
but he is her insurgent; she inspires him to insurrection, 
and she puts his weapons in his hands. His cause is her 
cause, and his victories are her victories. 

Only by personifying nature in this way and standing 
apart from her and regarding her objectively, can we con- 
trast her methods and her spirit with our own. The 
mother she has been to us becomes apparent. In spite of 
all her short-comings and delays and roundabout methods, 
here we are, and here we wish to remain. 
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THE MENACE OF LOCALISM 
By Fiorence Fincn KEtiy 


NE of the things that we Americans need to acquire, 
or evolve, or have forced upon us, before we begin a 
post-war reconstruction programme, is a conviction of sin. 
There may, indeed, be several items of evil-doing concern- 
ing which a contrite heart and a willingness to say, “‘ Lord, 
we have sinned, but we have learned better and will now 
turn over a new leaf,’ would open delectable vistas for the 
land that we love. But a certain one of them is a sin so 
general, so deplorable, and so fruitful of evil that nothing 
less than a startling, searching conviction of wickedness 
throughout the heart of the whole nation can open the door 
to repentance and a better day. 

Perhaps to call it “‘sin”’ is to paint it in too strong a color. 
Perhaps “‘bad manners” would be a more truthful designa- 
tion. But bad manners are one of the by-products of bad 
morals and are sinful in themselves. They are sinful in 
their purpose, and they are an evidence of sinfulness in the 
heart that inspires them. And there can be no denying 
that the habit of local or regional provincialism, as it has 
rooted itself and its practices in the United States, grows 
out of sinful feeling, expresses itself in wicked ways, and is 
full of evil possibilities. 

All sections of the United States are sinners, habitual, 
unrepentant, determined sinners, in this offense against the 
unity of the country. And each section, blinded by its 
own pride and vanity, refuses to see any blame in itself and 
cries out bitterly against the wickedness of the others. 
“Brahman!” jibes the rest of the country at Boston and 
extends to all New England a sentiment of amused tolerance 
and more or less good-natured resentment. Boston and 
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Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco and New Orleans, 
and all the other cities turn disapproving eyes upon the 
metropolis and gleefully recount to one another the symp- 
toms of *‘ Newyorkitis.”” New York City is self-complacently 
confident that the Hudson River is the western boundary 
of as much of the United States as matters. New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania extend the bounds of their interest to 
the Alleghanies. For the Pacific Coast the sun rises over 
the Sierra Nevadas, and anything east of their peaks is neg- 
ligible—unless it is a winter storm that can be held up as 
an instance of the terrors beyond their granite battlements. 
The South believes all the rest of the country to be in- 
habited by “Yankees,” towards whom it still holds and 
sedulously cherishes not a little of its long-ago feelings of 
disdain and superiority, and concerning whom it still 
naively expresses surprise when it finds them, by personal 
contact, to be quite human and likable. Of the hopes, 
purposes, achievements, and tendencies of all that region 
that began a generation ago to call itself ““‘the New South” 
the rest of the Union knows and cares about as much as it 
does about the interior of China, restricting its interests 
therein chiefly to accounts of negro lynchings. All the 
northern half of the Eastern seaboard delights in and culti- 
vates towards all the other sections, and especially towards 
the West, an attitude of ostentatious tolerance and amused 
superiority that rankles in their hearts. And each section 
returns disdain for disinterest, ridicule for the assumption 
of superiority, and resentment for lack of appreciation. 
The outward manifestations of this spirit of disunion are 
many and various. We are all so familiar with them where- 
ever sentiment finds expression—in ordinary conversation, 
in public speeches, and especially in newspapers—that we 
do not think them important. And we all help to keep that 
spirit alive by expressing the sentiments ourselves and by 
applauding them when we hear or read them garnished, as 
they usually are, with jibing wit or corrosive humor. Never- 
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theless, they are danger signals, proofs that there is some- 
thing lacking in our national life. Their menace of a 
divided spirit and jangling voices presents a more sinister 
problem than does the Americanization of our aliens. For 
we realize what that means and know that we can do the 
job if once we really set our hands to it. But this other 
menace of a divided spirit—the darkest cloud that can 
threaten any nation, because it is by the spirit alone that 
nations live—is the greater danger because it is not realized, 
because its animating causes have become habitual, because 
it arises so largely out of things that are intangible, elusive, 
difficult to grasp or control. 

The United States will never be a great, whole, unified 
nation, truly and vitally e pluribus unum, until all its dif- 
ferent sections reform this present spirit and habit and make 
a sincere effort to get together, to understand and appreciate 
one another. Fundamentally the nation is one because all 
its sections are united in passionate devotion to the demo- 
cratic ideals that are America—although it cannot be 
denied that some sections live that devotion more con- 
sistently and whole-heartedly than do others. These sec- 
tional divisions and irritations are more or less superficial. 
But some of them penetrate well below the surface and, 
unless purposeful and determined effort is made to eradicate 
them, their scars will be burned deeper and deeper, and 
there will be produced an active spirit of mutual disaffection. 
Even the family that forgets its household quarrels and 
springs to unity when attacked from the outside after a 
while finds its bonds worn thin by its bickerings and is 
broken up by the feuds it has inspired and nourished. 

When the nation enters upon some great adventure and 
the call of patriotism thrills every heart, these inter-sec- 
tional bad manners are cast aside and forgotten—for the 
moment. The war welded the nation into one living whole 
which had but one thought, knew but one purpose. But 
even that warm, generous, and co-operative spirit, animated 
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by stern determination, was occasionally shot through with 
sectional taunts and recrimination. And if all the stories 
from France are true, it sometimes needed the shells and 
machine guns of the enemy to bring into brotherly feeling 
regiments from different sections. Nevertheless, the war 
did bring the nation as a whole into a keener realization of 
its basic unity than it had known since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. The white-hot flame of patriotism, just as in 
1898, did its work. But neither nations nor individuals 
live their every-day lives upon such high emotional planes. 
When they return to their usual affairs old habits enforce 
themselves again. Just as happened after the previous 
conflict, the sections of the country will presently relapse 
into offensive localism, with its jibings and hectorings, 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations. 

The past is eloquent with proof of the sinister practical 
results of these sectional animosities and jealousies. Among 
the representatives of the nation in Congress, there are a 
thousand evidences every year of how localism, short-sighted 
and greedy, is ever ready, and able, to injure other sections 
and the nation as a whole in order to gain its own temporary 
benefit. The parochial spirit is always as rampant as the 
partisan, and as evil, in the discussions and acts of the Sen- 
ate and the House, because their members represent con- 
stituents who care more for the apparent, immediate wel- 
fare and prosperity of their own communities than for the 
larger reality of the national interests, which would event- 
ually include and increase their own. For the proof one 
has only to consider, for instance, what happens in Congress 
every year when the appropriations for rivers and harbors 
are being debated and made. Session after session, year 
after year, log-rolling by local interests prevented, to men- 
tion two matters only, such important improvements of 
nation-wide concern as making the Mississippi River again 
a great national waterway and turning the East River from 
a peril to navigation to a much needed part of the Port of 
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New York. In any country whose people were able to 
think and feel nationally, sectional animosities and paro- 
chial greed would never have secured such control over the 
appropriation of public funds and would never have tried 
to pervert them from uses of universal benefit to those of 
merely local consequence. 

For over a century the people of the United States said, 
with the deepest possible conviction, that this country must 
not allow itself to be entangled in any way in the racial 
hatreds and national envies and jealousies of Europe. And 
then they awakened, in the crisis of the war, to the appalling 
realization that those national jealousies and discords and 
racial suspicions and hates had brought themselves across 
the Atlantic, entangled our destiny in them, and set up their 
boiling cauldron, even if in miniature, in training camps 
and coal mines and munition works and other places where 
the weapons of war were being forged. Racial feuds were 
all being fought over again by the many stocks represented 
among the workers of those establishments, to the menacing 
detriment of the nation’s prosecution of the war. The 
patient, resourceful, diplomatic management of mediators 
averted crises, tided over difficulties, calmed furious tem- 
pers, enlightened ignorance, and finally turned the excited 
emotions of all alike into new channels of enthusiasm for 
America’s part in the war. 

It was a crucial moment and it was met successfully. 
But it will not do to forget that those racial passions and 
hatreds are still with us. One of the imperative tasks 
before this country is to drain them of their virus and per- 
suade those in whom they flame up at the slightest provoca- 
tion to cast aside and forget their old-world mental habits of 
jealousy and hate and fear of their neighbors. How are we 
going to do that when we are setting them all the time the 
bad example of the sections of our own country irritating 
one another, of each part distrusting some other part, of 
States and cities deriding one another and proclaiming 
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their own superiority, of keeping old sores inflamed and 
indulging in misrepresentation, ridicule, and phariseeism? 
Shall we, after we have cured our new citizens of their 
European hatreds, make good Americans of them by teach- 
ing them to sneer at, belittle, and injure those portions of 
the United States in which they do not themselves happen 
to live? 

The problem of the Americanization of our undigested 
citizens of foreign birth and of their offspring is bound up 
in this bigger and more fundamental problem of making 
our own country, what it has never yet been, a closely united, 
inter-interested, self-conscious whole. Of course, our own 
cleavages between sections, States, and cities are not yet so 
deep or so violent as those vicious animosities which have 
for so long smouldered and blazed in Europe, which we have 
imported and thrown into our melting-pot, where they show 
a disturbing vitality. But small rifts, unless they are 
mended, become larger; and indulgence in the habit of 
overvaluing ourselves and undervaluing and _ ridiculing 
others, like all habits, grows by what it feeds on and waxes 
constantly more offensive—to those others. Bad manners, 
whether of individuals, cities, sections, or nations, do not 
stay at a level. If they are not improved they grow worse, 
as Germany showed in her indulgence for a quarter-century 
in bad manners and bad morals. 

But bad manners, like bad morals, can be improved only 
by first recognizing that they are bad, by thereupon forming 
a better ideal and afterward striving constantly to live up 
to it. That is exactly what the people of the United States 
must do if they wish the nation which, as a whole, they 
all love devotedly to go onward towards the splendid future 
which awaits it, adequately equipped and rightly inspired 
for a possible world leadership working for world righteous- 
ness. The responsibility for such a transformation of 
manners, growing out of a change of heart, a genuine con- 
viction of sin, rests upon the shoulders of every man and 
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woman, every institution, every newspaper, every organ- 
ization of whatever sort, throughout the length and the 
breadth of the land. The sin has been and still is universal, 
and universal must be the repentance and the conscious 
striving for reformation. 

All loyal American citizens will have to appreciate the 
fact—and base upon it their thoughts and feelings, words 
and actions—that the true interests of each section of the 
country are only such as are the interests of the whole 
country, that if the desires or apparent interests of one 
section cannot be harmonized with the good of other sec- 
tions or of the nation as a whole, it will itself be injured in 
the long run. We must become quick to perceive that if an 
ideal, a purpose, or a desire is active or begins to stir in 
some one city or section that will work harm elsewhere, 
the conflicting interests must somehow be brought to see 
the matter in the light of the national interest. The desire 
for the benefit of the whole nation, of all its people collect- 
ively, must be at the bottom of all our thinking, feeling, and 
doing. So closely united must we be and so thorough and 
intimate must be the knowledge of each section of all other 
sections that there will be throughout the nation a public 
opinion as powerful as that which governs life in small 
communities, a public opinion that, embodying our national 
ideals, will shape life everywhere in the Union in conformity 
with them. 

The present disjointed, lumbering, inharmonious con- 
dition and the irritation and disapproval so often mani- 
fested among the sections of the country are mainly due to 
their lack of knowledge about one another. There must be 
found means of tearing away those veils of ignorance that 
prevent the people of each region from knowing and appre- 
ciating at their real worth the life and achievements of other 
regions. They must have more and better information 
concerning one another; and then understanding, sympathy, 


helpful appreciation, and co-operation are bound to follow. 
25 
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For there is not enough difference between the people of 
different sections to arouse that antagonism which men of 
different racial stocks or of widely differing nationalities 
are so likely to feel. We are all Americans, and the unmis- 
takable stamp of the Anglo-Saxon, of his character, his in- 
stitutions, his methods of thought, and his modes of feeling, 
is indelibly imprinted upon every part of the country. At 
bottom we like, admire, and are proud of one another. Our 
jibes and our mockery, our affectations of superiority and 
frequently insufferable ways are due to narrowness and in- 
tolerance—localism—growing out of ignorance of one an- 
other. The solution of the problem will be found in better 
acquaintance. 

The world is just waking up, very slowly indeed, but still 
indubitably opening its eyes at last to the value of better 
acquaintance among the nations. Many projects are 
being broached for bringing about this imperatively needed 
better acquaintance, nearly all of them equally applicable 
to our own intra-national needs. The possible increase of 
the influence of a nation by gathering into its colleges the 
young men of other nations, so long ago foreseen by Cecil 
Rhodes, a war-chastened age now hopes to transmute into 
international good fellowship by broadening the purpose 
and making the method that of exchange. In the United 
States we have long had much of this going of young men 
and women from one part of the country to some other part 
for their collegiate training. But there ought to be more 
of it, and it ought to be done with the well-planned intention 
to get out of it not only the usual brands of information 
imparted by colleges but also ampler information and under- 
standing. Young people ought to be sent, whenever possi- 
ble, for at least a part of their college course to some other 
section of the country than that in which they have grown 
up, and the colleges might, with good results, devise a sys- 
tem of exchanging members of their faculties and groups of 
their students for two years or more for the purpose of 
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bringing them into close contact with the manners and 
customs, the points of view, the interests, the whole scheme 
of life of the different elements of the nation. And in such 
an event the colleges and the surrounding communities 
might increase the possible good results by finding both 
duty and pleasure in extending hospitality to these ex- 
changed professors and students and in giving them ample 
opportunity to observe and know the life about them. 

Probably the population of the United States is more 
fluid than that of any other nation. For Americans are 
prone to move their homes, they travel much, and they are 
constantly going back and forth between places. But even 
so, only a small proportion of the people of any one region 
ever gains an intimate acquaintance with any other sec- 
tion. There ought to be more of this visiting, and it ought 
to be done more purposefully and more intelligently. 
Quite frequently groups of people from some city visit 
some larger city, New York being a favorite goal. They 
stare at the important buildings, attend the theatres, drive 
through the streets, visit public parks and museums. Then 
they go home, having enjoyed the trip and acquired an 
enlarged horizon, but having learned next to nothing about 
the people of the city they have seen, about the problems 
of their community life and their efforts to solve them. 
Such excursion groups, taking trips to the cities, towns, 
and countrysides of other sections with the definite aim of 
learning vital facts about them, and organized and received 
for that purpose, would have a very considerable value in 
promoting understanding and good feeling. National or- 
ganizations like the Council of Governors and the associa- 
tions of mayors and other officials have it in their power to 
exercise much good influence towards the same end. 

The newspapers are to blame for a large share of this sec- 
tional misunderstanding, irritation, and bad manners. 
They cultivate and intensify localism and they delight in 
throwing salt in the wounds of offended local vanity. And 
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just as they have been one of the chief offenders in fostering 
local arrogance, and regional bad manners, so it is within 
their power to become the most important means in the 
solidifying and harmonizing of the nation. 

As it stands to-day the American press is intensely pro- 
vincial. Its newspapers, big and little, are all tarred with 
the same brush to an almost equal shade of blackness. The 
great dailies of the metropolitan cities are as provincial, in 
comparison with their opportunities and possibilities, as are 
the struggling weeklies of country towns. When the citizen 
of New York goes to Oshkosh—or maybe Boston—he sniffs 
at the local journals and calls them provincial—because they 
are not interested in New York. When the citizen of 
Oshkosh—or maybe Boston—goes to New York he is dis- 
satisfied with the newspapers of that city and finds them 
provincial—because they are not interested in Oshkosh—or 
Boston. They are both right, so right that the fact is 
alarming and full of grave possibilities. New York ought 
to be interested in Oshkosh, or Boston, and conversely, 
even when the city in question has not contributed a diabol- 
ical murder or a disastrous fire or a sensational elopement to 
the current news, just because it is human and American 
and full of interesting things, and because the origins and 
destinies of the two cities are indissolubly bound together. 

Newspaper-makers, both editorial and managerial, have 
developed a curious obsession concerning the value of crime 
and other temporary matters as news. They will deny that 
the fault is theirs; they will say that it is what the public 
wants and that it is no part of their duty to decide what the 
public ought to want. And they will add that even if you 
lead the horse to the manger, it does not follow that you can 
make him eat. But nobody knows better than the news- 
paper-makers how easily they can form and train the tastes 
and desires and demands of their public. A yellow news- 
paper, freshly established in any community that must 
depend on it for news, will degrade and corrupt the entire 
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community to its own level inside of six months. News- 
paper-readers are interested in whatever news is set before 
them, and they accept unthinkingly the standard of the 
newspaper-maker as to what is news and as to its relative 
importance. In the reader’s view the newspaper-maker is 
the expert, and if the morning or evening page has his 
sanction it must be right. 

At this moment our American newspaper-makers have a 
matchless opportunity to become factors of the highest 
consequence in vitalizing and unifying the spirit of the 
nation. For it is within their power to keep before their 
readers a panorama in miniature of the life of the whole 
nation, of the aims, hopes, desires, progress, tendencies, 
purposes, peculiarities, and achievements of each of the 
several cities and sections, and so to bring the people of each 
region into close and sympathetic touch with the people of 
all the others. Some rooted ideas and conventional prac- 
tices would have to be cast out, some new ideals installed, 
and some methods revolutionized. But all that would 
require only a recognition of responsibility, a sadly 
needed freshening and enlarging of vision, and the turning 
of some expenditures of money into different channels. 

Most newspaper-makers are themselves deplorably pro- 
vincial. They live and work in the deepest of ruts. They 
know only their immediate vicinity, for if, as frequently 
happens, they have lived and worked elsewhere they have 
quickly and easily lost touch with the community they have 
left. If they wish to take advantage of the opportunity for 
immeasurable usefulness that opens before them, they will 
first have to pull themselves out of their ruts and begin 
the practice of making frequent journeys of inquiry and 
investigation to other parts of the country for the purpose 
of acquainting themselves with the hearts and souls as well 
as the outward activities of other cities and sections. A 
newspaper-maker who has awakened his own interest in 
some other section and acquired some knowledge of it is 
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much more ready to believe in the possibility of interesting 
his readers in it than if he merely snarls at and ridicules it 
from the depths of his office chair. 

A policy of endeavoring to secure the really vital news of 
our national life could be much aided by a more extensive 
and more intelligent use of domestic exchanges, whose possi- 
bilities, in most large newspaper offices, are now barely 
scratched. A system of clipping, classifying, and filing 
from journals articles dealing with the life of each region, its 
prosperity or its poverty, its efforts to better itself, its social, 
economic, and industrial conditions, its enterprises, its 
ambitions, and its point of view concerning national affairs 
and the affairs of other sections, would provide a storehouse 
of information from all parts of the Union that would afford 
rich material, which could be used in many different ways, 
and especially as supplemental to news despatches, for 
picturing and interpreting different phases of our life and 
progress. 

Such a movement in our national life as this article is plead- 
ing for would need organization and direction. For that 
purpose the Council of National Defense would provide an 
ideal means. With the ending of the war, the Council has 
lost its original reason for existence. But its usefulness dur- 
ing the war was so great, its organization so thorough and 
comprehensive, and its possibilities so immeasurable that 
those who made it an important factor in America’s prose- 
cution of the war are unwilling to let it sink back into 
the unorganized life out of which it was formed. Here is 
just the job—one of them, at least—for which it is looking. 
Here is its work cut out for it. The National Council and 
its subsidiary State Councils, all so well organized, through 
cities, counties, towns, to the smallest community, through- 
out the nation} could at once take up the task of bringing 
Alabama and Michigan, Wyoming and Georgia, California 
and Vermont, Nebraska and Maryland, Texas and Rhode 
Island, North Carolina and North Dakota, into better 
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acquaintance, clearer understanding, closer sympathy, and 
finer national unity. Work of this kind would need finan- 
cial support, which ought to come from private rather than 
governmental sources. But when has a good cause, and 
especially one appealing to their patriotism, asked the 
American people in vain for aid? 

With so splendid a purpose in view, ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness would devise scores of means by which an 
organization could carry on the work of making cities, 
States, and sections friends and admirers of one another and 
conscious co-workers for the general good. Such moving 
pictures, showing American activities, methods of living 
and working, social and economic conditions, efforts to 
improve life and make it happier, as the Committee on 
Public Information exhibited with remarkable success in 
neutral countries and associated nations during the war, by 
way of combating enemy propaganda, would arouse curios- 
ity, stimulate interest, and afford information in every town 
and hamlet concerning all other parts of the land. Such 
exhibitions as enterprising chambers of commerce sometimes 
keep open in their own cities, but more comprehensive, more 
varied, and paying more attention to the human side of life, 
could be exchanged among States, sections, and cities, or 
sent on a tour of the country, like travelling art exhibitions. 
They might be accompanied by moving pictures of life in 
the region from which they came and by lecturers who could 
talk entertainingly and informingly about distinctive char- 
acteristics, features of importance, and recent developments 
in that region, while well-known authors of novels, poems, 
or sketches rich in its local color might be induced to give 
readings from their works at such exhibitions. Once started, 
an organization for the furthering of this purpose would 
develop a thousand possibilities that would all help to unify 
and cement the life of the nation into an enduring whole, 
founded upon knowledge, interest, and understanding, 
sympathy, appreciation, and love. 
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A few years ago Franklin K. Lane made to the employees 
of the Department of the Interior a well-known little 
speech called “The Makers of the Flag,” which gave elo- 
quent expression to what every loyal American feels to be 
the soul of America. With brevity, simplicity, beauty, 
truth, and passionate patriotism it tells who made the flag 
through all the years of our history and who are still making 
it, giving it its spiritual significance and its beneficent power. 
The realization of just those things, of the genesis and back- 
ground of the Stars and Stripes, of the material travail and 
the spiritual purpose for which it stands, is an imperative 
necessity for the conversion of aliens into understanding 
Americans. And Americans of long descent need just as 
much to keep that realization an ever-present and vitalizing 
influence in their hearts and minds, that it may sweeten 
their manners in our national family, broaden their out- 
look upon our national life, and keep their progress true 
to our national ideals. With that realization vital in the 
consciousness of both newcomers and those of older stock, 
and with knowledge and understanding and appreciation of 
all the parts of the country binding all together in unity and 
sympathy, there could be no fear for the future of the 
nation. 

If America comes out of her past isolation and confidently 
advances to take the position that awaits her as a leader 
among the nations of the world, it is well within the possi- 
bilities that increasing wealth and influence, world-wide 
interests and mounting power, may cause her to forget who 
made her flag and what it stands for. Before such a choice 
there is no true American but would say at once that we 
will not thus cast away our birthright for the sake of trade 
and wealth and world power. But the deep-running cur- 
rents of life that shape the destiny of nations are sometimes 
beyond immediate control, unless they have been con- 
sciously guided towards certain ends. Moreover, our very 
obligations to humanity at this world juncture may com- 
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pel us to embark upon this great adventure, whether we look 
upon its possibilities with misgivings or with confidence. 

Facing the vision that beckons us, let us remember that a 
nation’s soul is its own and that none can corrupt it save its 
own people. In that conviction let us set about making 
sure that our ideals shall not be forgotten, that the ghostly 
hands of those who made our flag in the past shall still lead 
those who are to make it in the future. We must make sure 
that commercial expansion shall not be allowed to develop 
into commercial imperialism, or injustice, or unfairness; 
that growth in wealth and power and influence shall go 
hand in hand with increasing devotion to the ideals of 
democracy, justice, liberty, human brotherhood; that 
increasing prosperity and power shall ever be made the 
means for advancing human welfare. Otherwise, the bright 
vision will prove to be a nightmare, and instead of realizing 
a splendid destiny America will deservedly meet the fate 
that has always befallen and always will befall any nation 
that proves false to its opportunities and becomes a traitor 
to mankind. 

Our unity can be realized only by bringing about better 
understanding, better mutual manners, and consequently 
better mutual feeling between the component parts ur the 
country. No one who is familiar with the life of the people 
in different sections of the Union can doubt that making 
possible this more intimate knowledge and understanding 
would mean the sure saving of all that has been best and 
finest and truest in the making of our flag in the past. 
Once bring into steady and conscious co-operation all 
that richness and sturdiness of democratic spirit, and no 
material forces of wealth and power can ever dominate it. 





TACT 
By Epwin Ar.tineton RoBINsoN 


Observant of the way she told 
So much of what was true, 

No vanity could long withhold 
Regard that was her due: 

She spared him the familiar guile, 
So easily achieved, 

That only made a man Lo smile 
And left him undeceived. 


Aware that all imagining 
Of more than what she meant 
Would urge an end of everything, 
He stayed; and when he went, 
They parted with a merry word 
That was to him as light 
As any that was ever heard 
Upon a starry night. 


She smiled a little, knowing well 
That he would not remark 
The ruins of a day that fell 
Around her in the dark: 
He saw no ruins anywhere, 
Nor fancied there were scars 
On anyone who lingered there, 
Alone below the stars. 
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THE SINGER OF THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE 
By Henry A. BEErs 


ANY years ago I said to one of Walt Whitman’s 
biographers: “‘Whitman may, as you claim, be the 
poet of democracy, but he is not the poet of the American 
people. He is the idol of a literary culte. Shall I tell you 
who the poet of the American people is just at present? 
He is James Whitcomb Riley of Indiana.” Riley used to 
become quite blasphemous when speaking of Whitman. 
He said that the latter had begun by scribbling newspaper 
poetry of the usual kind—and very poor of its kind—which 
had attracted no attention and deserved none. Then he 
suddenly said to himself: ‘“‘Go to! I will discard metre 
and rhyme and write something startlingly eccentric which 
will make the public sit up and take notice. J will sound 
my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world, and the world 
will say—as in fact it did—‘here is a new poetry, lawless, 
virile, democratic. It is so different from anything hitherto 
written, that here must be the great American poet at last.’ ” 
Now, I am not going to disparage old Walt. He was 
big himself, and he had an extraordinary feeling of the big- 
ness of America with its swarming multitudes, millions of 
the plain people, whom God must have loved, said Lincoln, 
since he made so many of them. But all this-in the mass. 
As to any dramatic power to discriminate among individ- 
uals and characterize them singly, as Riley does, Whitman 
had none. They are all alike, all “leaves of grass.” 

Well, my friend, and Walt Whitman’s, promised to read 
Riley’s poems. And shortly I got a letter from him saying 
that he had read them with much enjoyment, but adding, 
“Surely you would not call him a great national poet.” 
Now since his death, the newspaper critics have been busy 
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with this question. His poetry was true, sweet, original; 
but was it great? Suppose we leave aside for the moment 
this question of greatness. Who are the great poets, any- 
way? Was Robert Burns one of them? He composed no 
epics, no tragedies, no high Pindaric odes. But he made 
the songs of the Scottish people, and is become a part of the 
national consciousness of the race. In a less degree, but 
after the same fashion, Riley’s poetry has taken possession 
of the popular heart. I am told that his sales outnumber 
Longfellow’s. This is not an ultimate test, but so far as it 
goes it is a valid one. 

Riley is the Hoosier poet, but he is more than that: he 
is a national poet. His State and his city have honored 
themselves in honoring him and in keeping his birthday as 
a public holiday. The birthdays of nations and of kings 
and magistrates have been often so kept. We have our 
fourth of July, our twenty-second of February, our Lin- 
coln’s birthday; and we had a close escape from having a 
McKinley day. I do not know that the banks are closed 
and the children let out of school—Riley’s children, for all 
children are his—on each succeeding seventh of October; 
but I think there is no record elsewhere in our literary his- 
tory of a tribute so loving and so universal to a mere man 
of letters, as the Hoosier State pays annually to its sweet 
singer. Massachusetts has its poets and is rightly proud 
of them, but neither Bryant nor Emerson nor Lowell nor 
Holmes, nor the more popular Longfellow or Whittier has 
had his natal day marked down on the calendar as a yearly 
state festa. And yet poets, novelists, playwriters, painters, 
musical composers, artists of all kinds, have added more to 
the sum of human happiness than all the kings and mag- 
istrates that ever lived. Perhaps Indianians are warmer 
hearted than New Englanders; or perhaps they make so 
much of their poets because there are fewer of them. But 
this is not the whole secret of it. In a sense, Riley’s poems 
are provincial. They are intensely true to local conditions, 
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local scenery and dialect, childish memories and the odd 
ways and characters of little country towns. But just for 
this faithfulness to their environment these “poems here at 
home” come home to others whose homes are far away from 
the Wabash, but are not so very different after all. 

America, as has often been said, is a land of homes: of dwell- 
ers in villages, on farms, and in small towns. We are com- 
mon people, middle-class people, conservative, decent, 
religious, tenacious of old ways, home-keeping and home- 
loving. We do not thrill to Walt Whitman’s paeans to 
democracy in the abstract; but we vibrate to every touch 
on the chord of family affections, of early friendships, and 
of the dear old homely things that our childhood knew. 
Americans are sentimental and humorous; and Riley 
abounds in sentiment—wholesome sentiment—and natural 
humor, while Whitman had little of either. 

To all Americans who were ever boys; to all, at least, 
who have had the good luck to be country boys and go 
barefoot; whether they dwell in the prairie States of the 
Middle West, or elsewhere, the scenes and characters of 
Riley’s poems are familiar: Little Orphant Annie and the 
Raggedy Man, and the Old Swimmin’ Hole and Griggsby’s 
Station “where we ust to be so happy and so pore.”” They 
know when the frost is on the “ punkin,”’ and that the “ Gob- 
bluns’ll git ye ef you don’t watch out”; and how the old 
tramp said to the Raggedy Man: 

You’re a purty man!—You air!— 

With a pair o’ eyes like two fried eggs, 

An’ a nose like a Bartlutt pear! 
They have all, in their time, followed along after the circus 
parade, listened to the old village band playing tunes like 
“Lily Dale” and “In the Hazel Dell my Nellie’s Sleeping’”’ 
and “Rosalie, the Prairie Flower”; have heard the cam- 
paign stump speaker when he “‘cut loose on monopolies and 
cussed and cussed and cussed”’; have belonged to the literary 
society which debated the questions whether fire or water 
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was the most destructive element; whether town life was 
preferable to country life; whether the Indian or the negro 
had suffered more at the hands of the white man; or whether 
the growth of Roman Catholicism in this country is a men- 
ace to our free institutions. And was the execution of 
Charles the First justifiable? Charles is dead now; but 
this good old debate question will never die. They knew 
the joys of ‘eatin’ out on the porch” and the woes of having 
your sister lose your jack knife through a crack in the barn 
floor; or of tearing your thumb nail in trying to get the 
nickel out of the tin savings bank. 

The poets we admire are many; the poets we love are 
few. One of the traits that endear Riley to his countrymen 
is his cheerfulness. He is “Sunny Jim.” The south wind 
and the sun are his playmates. The drop of bitterness mixt 
in the cup of so many poets seems to have been left out of 
his life potion. And so, while he does not rouse us with 
“the thunder of the trumpets of the night’’; or move us with 
the deep organ tones of tragic grief; he never fails to hearten 
and console. And though tragedy is absent from his verse, 
a tender pathos, kindred to his humor, is everywhere present. 
Read over again “The Old Man and Jim,” or “ Nothin’ to 
Say, my Daughter,” or any of his poems on the deaths of 
children; for a choice that poignant little piece ““The Lost 
Kiss,’ comparable with Coventry Patmore’s best poem 
“The Toys,” in which the bereaved father speaks his un- 
availing remorse because he had once spoken crossly to his 
little girl when she came to his desk for a good night kiss 
and interrupted him at his work. 

Riley followed the bent of his genius and gave himself 
just the kind of training that fitted him to do his work. 
He never had any regular education, adopted no trade or 
profession, never married and had children, but kept him- 
self free from set tasks and from those responsibilities which 
distract the poet’s soul. His muse was a truant, and he 
was a runaway schoolboy who kept the heart of a boy into 
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manhood and old age, which is one definition of genius. He 
was better employed when he joined a circus troupe or a 
travelling medicine van, or set up as a sign painter, or sim- 
ply lay out on the grass, “knee deep in June,” than if he had 
shut himself up in a school or an office. He did no routine 
work, but wrote when he felt like it, when he was in the 
mood. Fortunately the mood recurred abundantly, and 
so we have about two dozen volumes from him, filled with 
lovely poetry. Most of us do hack work, routine work, 
because we can do nothing better. But for the creative 
artist, hack work is a waste. Creative work, when one 
is in the mood, is more a pleasure than a toil; and Riley 
worked hard at his verse-making. For he was a most 
conscientious artist; and all those poems of his, seemingly so 
easy, natural, spontaneous, were the result of labor, though 
of labor joyously borne. How fine his art was perhaps only 
those can fully appreciate who have tried their own hands at 
making verses. Some of the things that he said to me about 
the use and abuse of dialect in poetry and concerning simi- 
lar points, showed me how carefully he had thought out the 
principles of composition. 

He thought most dialect poetry was overdone; recalling 
that delightful anecdote about the member of the Chicago 
Browning Club who was asked whether he liked dialect verse, 
and who replied: ‘“‘Some of it. Eugene Field is all right. 
But the other day I read some verses by a fellow named 
Chaucer, and he carries it altogether too far.” 

In particular, Riley objected to the habit which many 
writers have of labelling their characters with descriptive 
names like Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Birdofredum Sawin. 
I reminded him that English comedy from ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister” down had practised this device. (In Ben Jonson 
it is the rule.) And that even such an artist as Thackeray 
employed it frequently with droll effect: Lady Jane Sheep- 
shanks, daughter of the Countess of Southdown, and so 
forth. But he insisted that it was a departure from vraisem- 
blance which disturbed the impression of reality. 
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In seeking to classify these Hoosier poems, we are forced 
back constantly to a comparison with the Doric singers: 
with William Barnes, the Dorsetshire dialect poet; and 
above all with Robert Burns. Wordsworth in his “‘Lyrical 
Ballads,”’ and Tennyson in his few rural idyls like ““Dora” 
and ‘*The Brook” dealt also with simple, country life, the life 
of Cumberland dalesmen and Lincolnshire farmers. But 
these poets are in another class. They are grave philoso- 
phers, cultivated scholars, university men, writing in aca- 
demic English; writing with sympathy indeed, but from a 
point of view outside the life which they depict. In our 
own country there are Will Carleton’s “Farm Ballads,” 
handling the same homely themes as Riley’s; handling them 
truthfully, sincerely, but prosaically. Carleton could not 


add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 
But Riley’s world of common things and plain folks is 
always lit up by the lamp of beauty. Then there is Whittier. 
He was a farmer lad, and was part of the life that he wrote 
of. He belonged; and, like Riley, he knew his Burns. I 
think, indeed, that “Snow Bound” is a much better poem 
than “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Whittier’s fellow 
Quaker, John Bright, in an address to British workingmen, 
advised them to read Whittier’s poems, if they wanted to 
understand the spirit of the American people. Well, the 
spirit of New England, let us say, if not of all America. 
For Whittier is in some ways provincial, and rightly so. 
But though he uses homely New England words like “chore,” 
he does not, so far as I remember, essay dialect except in 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride”; and that is Irish if it is anything. 
No Yankee women known to me talk like the fishwives 
of Marblehead in that popular but overrated piece. Then 
there are the “Biglow Papers,” which remind of Riley’s 
work on the humorous, as Whittier’s ballads do on the 
serious side. Lowell made a careful study of the New 
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England dialect and the “Biglow Papers” are brilliantly 
true to the shrewd Yankee wit; but they are political 
satires rather than idyls. Where they come nearest to 
these Hoosier ballads or to “‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line”’ 
is where they record old local ways and institutions. ‘“This 
kind o’ sogerin,” writes Birdofredum Sawin, who is dis- 
gustedly campaigning in Mexico, like our National Guards 
of yesterday: 


This kind o’ sogerin’ aint a mite like our October trainin’, 

A chap could clear right out from there ef ’t only looked like 
rainin’, 

An’ th’ Cunnles, tu, could kiver up their shappoes with band- 


anners, 
An’ send the insines skootin’ to the bar-room with their banners 
(Fear o’ gittin’ on ‘em spotted), 


Isn’t that something like Riley? Lowell, of course, is a 
more imposing literary figure, and he tapped intellectual 
sources to which the younger poet had no access. But I 
still think Riley the finer artist. Benjamin F. Johnson, of 
Boone, the quaint, simple, innocent old Hoosier farmer, is a 
more convincing person than Hosea Biglow. In many of 
the “Biglow Papers” sentiment, imagery, vocabulary, 
phrase, are often too elevated for the speaker and for his 
dialect. Riley is not guilty of this inconsistency; his 
touch here is absolutely correct. 

Riley’s work was anything but academic; and I am 
therefore rather proud of the fact that my university was 
the first to confer upon him an honorary degree. I cannot 
quite see why geniuses like Mark Twain and Riley, whose 
books are read and loved by hundreds of thousands of their 
countrymen, should care very much for a college degree. 
The fact remains, however, that they are gratified by the 
compliment, which stamps their performances with a sort 
of official sanction, like the couronné par l’ Académie Fran- 
case on the title-page of a French author. 


26 
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When Mr. Riley came on to New Haven to take his 
Master’s degree, he was a bit nervous about making a public 
appearance in unwonted conditions; although he had been 
used to facing popular audiences with great applause when 
he gave his delightful readings from his own poems, with 
humorous impersonations in prose as good as Beatrice 
Herford’s best monologues. He rehearsed the affair in 
advance, trying on his Master’s gown and reading me his 
poem, ‘““No Boy Knows when he Goes to Sleep,” which he 
proposed to use if called on for a speech. He asked me if it 
would do: it did. For at the alumni dinner which followed 
the conferring of degrees, when Riley got to his feet and 
read the piece, the audience broke loose. It was evident, 
that whatever the learned gentlemen on the platform might 
think, the undergraduates and the young alumni knew their 
Riley; and that his enrolment on the Yale catalogue was 
far and away the most popular act of the day. For in 
truth there is nothing cloistral or high and dry among our 
modern American colleges. A pessimist on my own faculty 
even avers that the average undergraduate nowadays 
reads nothing beyond the sporting columns in the New York 
newspapers. There were other distinguished recipients of 
degrees at that same Commencement. One leading states- 
man was made a Doctor of Laws: Mr. Riley a Master of 
Arts. Of course a mere man of letters cannot hope to rank 
with a politician. If Shakespeare and Ben Butler had been 
contemporaries and had both come up for a degree at the 
same Commencement—supposing any college willing to 
notice Butler at all—why Ben would have got an LL.D. and 
William an M.A. Yet exactly why should this be so? 
For as I am accustomed to say of John Hay, anybody can 
be Secretary of State, but it took a smart man to write 
“Little Breeches” and “The Mystery of Gilgal.” 




















EXCEPT AMERICA! 


By Wizsur C. Asportr 


aaa events in our increasingly eventful history have 

come with such a shock to thinking men throughout 
the world as the refusal of the Senate of the United 
States to ratify the Treaty of Peace. The force of the blow 
is hardly lessened by the fact that this result had been in 
some degree forecast by those who had followed the course 
of opinion and events in Washington since President Wilson 
first embarked on his adventures in diplomacy. It is accen- 
tuated by the methods and the utterances of the parties to 
the great controversy. And, whatever the fate of the 
Treaty, it will long be remembered as a striking and unfort- 
unate instance of invoking constitutional provisions and 
parliamentary procedure to gain a personal or partisan 
advantage against what many men regard as the true 
national interest. 

It is too soon to say that the resources of civilization as 
expressed in representative institutions have been exhausted; 
it is perhaps too soon to raise the question of the competence 
of our government as now constituted to deal with foreign 
policy. And it is now of small avail to apportion the blame 
for the unfortunate situation in which we find ourselves. 
The fact we have to face is that in the eyes of the world the 
government of the United States, which earlier rejected the 
word “‘ally”’ for the half-hearted term “‘associate in war,” 
has now deserted even its associates in peace. Whatever 
the cause of this failure to meet our international obliga- 
tions, it is not the Treaty alone which has been weighed and 
found wanting. The men who have brought this to pass, 
the methods which have produced such a miscarriage of 
political action, are condemned by the same balances. 
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For it is evident that the leaders on neither side of the 
great dispute voice the real sentiments of the United States, 
nor even that of the majority of the Senate itself. Nearly a 
year ago one could have prophesied—and many did so 
prophesy—what fate would overtake a President who seemed 
to scorn advice and ventured to ignore a Senate which 
possessed joint treaty-making powers. And that fate came 
to pass. It is not difficult now to prophesy the fate of the 
irreconcilable opponents of the Treaty which the President 
negotiated for the United States; for they have contributed 
to the humiliation of the country they profess to serve by 
rejecting it. It is easy in almost any cause to invoke the 
name of liberty, to rise to dizzy heights of empty eloquence, 
to call upon the shades of Lincoln and of Washington, and 
to appeal to the worst side of selfish nationality. Too many 
of those who now oppose this peace not long ago opposed our 
entering the war on the same grounds; too many of those 
who clamor now for the rights of America not long ago were 
no less clamorous on behalf of those who trampled on those 
rights; and too many who now denounce this President 
attacked his predecessors with like virulence. There were 
too many, if there were but one; for such men represent the 
common thought of the United States as little as the extre- 
mists of the other side. Both, in the last resolution of 
events, will fail to have their way. New leaders must arise 
who will more truly express our national purposes and who 
will take our part in the world’s peace. 

Let us consider what the rejection of the Treaty means; 
in the cold light of every-day affairs what has been gained 
and lost. No friend of the Allied—and the Associated— 
governments but must regret that their union in war gives 
way to discord in the peace. No friend of what we hope is 
the new Germany but must deplore an action which delays 
her entry into the community of nations and lends strength 
to her reactionary elements. No friend of Ireland—which 
in some curious way has been drawn into the great argument 
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—but must perceive that if England intends to grant Home 
Rule she will not be encouraged by this act, and if she does 
not so intend she has one more excuse. No friend of the too 
aptly named “Battalion of Death” among the Senators but 
must realize that they have helped to habilitate the Presi- 
dent; and his friends understand how harmful the situation 
has been to him. We have lost time, which is the essence 
of reconstruction; we have lost credit with all other powers; 
we stand to lose much more. There never was a stronger 
case for compromise, and compromise must come, for there 
is now no party to the business which is not weaker for the 
lack of it. 

Except America! That is the burden of the eloquence. 
At the end of this long trail of blasted hopes our country 
stands secure, in splendid isolation and in her ancient faith, 
unmoved, unchanged, unconquered—and alone. We have 
kept faith, if not with our fellow peoples, with our past; and 
the tradition of our fathers is secure. America for the 
Americans, rich, powerful, self-confident, and self-sufficing, 
free from entangling alliances, responsibilities—and friends. 
What, we are asked triumphantly, have we to do with tribal 
wars on European soil, with distant Asia and still more dis- 
tant Africa? Let us go our own way, they theirs. For 
they will go—they have already gone; the world will not 
wait long upon events in Washington. And there remain 
two questions for us now. The one is the great problem of 
the hour, the deadlock between two branches of our govern- 
ment; the other is the still greater problem of the future, 
our status in the world. 

As to the first there can be but one opinion. The extrem- 
ists on either side must each give way to sane and reasonable 
adjustment of the case. Whether by a committee repre- 
senting all the elements of the situation, and joint caucus 
action to support the findings thus achieved; whether by 
agreement between the extremists themselves; or by pres- 
sure from the people whose voice will soon be heard, some 
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solution must be achieved and soon. Nor is it probable 
that the injection of such an issue into a national campaign 
will be found good politics by those who so lately and so 
loudly urged that course. For, long before that issue can 
be voted on, unless some means be found to end this struggle, 
we shall be left, if not alone at war with Germany, at least 
cut off from all advantages of our co-operation with the other 
powers—a prospect so dark and so disheartening, so fraught 
with difficulties and complexities that its solution seems 
impossible. 

Let us admit for purposes of argument, even though we 
may not believe it, that the Treaty is bad, the League of 
Nations worse, the methods by whichthey were arrived at and 
intertwined the worst of all. Let us admit whatever may 
be said of the attitude of the chief mover in the scheme. 
This peace is all we have, and it is inconceivable that the 
case will be re-opened by the powers of the world, that the 
whole great machinery of affairs will be diverted from its 
present course to work out a new agreement. The Treaty 
has been ratified by the other powers; they have entered 
upon engagements to effect a League; the world moves on 
along this newer course; and our material no less than moral 
interests require some action on our part. It may, con- 
ceivably, be a case in which whatever thing we do is bad, 
but to make no choice at all is fatal to our reputation and 
our interests. The question of America’s ability to fulfil 
her obligations is at stake, and to that there can be but one 
answer—she must. It is of small avail to call hard names, 
to speak of dictator and demagogue, of unholy alliances of 
Puritan and blackleg, to twist the lion’s tail, to call in ques- 
tion other nations’ faith, to hint at sinister influences behind 
the scenes. The case is clear. We must and will have 
peace; we must and will keep faith; we must and will pro- 
tect our interests—and among those interests not the least 
is our relation to the world at large. He who, from what- 
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ever cause, would prevent such consummation may take 
heed; for this is neither Democratic nor Republican; it is, 
in all its bearings, national. And we, the people of the 
United States, may well demand of all our representatives, 
Congress and President alike, that they find ways to solve 
this great problem, nor take refuge in disputes and delays 
nor in that final resource of discredited statesmanship, a 
national election to shift responsibility. 

There are far larger interests at stake than those of party 
strife. From a king of Prussia, it was once said, we ought 
not to expect a European policy, nor even a German policy, 
but only a Prussian policy—and presently, on that premise, 
there came with the Napoleonic wars the greatest humilia- 
tion in Prussian history. There lies a lesson for America. 
Nations like individuals do not live alone: nor are we, as a 
century ago, on the remoter edge of European politics. 
However we may choose to shut our eyes to the hard facts 
of life, we are a part of all world politics. We lie midway 
between the East and the West; we have already given 
hostages to fortune in our colonies; we hold the Spanish 
road to the East Indies and an outpost there; we built and 
own the Panama Canal. The ties which bind us to the out- 
side world have been strengthened a thousand-fold within 
a century. However slowly and reluctantly, we must take 
our place and our responsibilities among our fellows. 

Let us face the facts. No man can tel! how this balance 
will change. Within a few years there may be a world war 
again; there may be monarchical reaction in Germany and 
a Germanized Russia; there may be a League of Nations, 
or the old diplomacy revived; cessation or renewal of the 
race in armaments; a realist or an idealist world polity. 
Whatever it may hold, one thing is sure—the future will 
compel America to face the fact that she is part of the great 
European system, with all that this implies. This present 
crisis is no parting of the ways; for it has already become 
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impossible for us to be as we once were, a world apart. We 
must take our place—or be driven into it by forces beyond 
our will and our control. 

This is our time to choose—not whether we shall join the 
community of nations, but whether we shall join it of our 
own free will. That choice we made when we went into war. 
That choice we must confirm by entering the peace, safe- 
guarded, if you will, in the peculiar interest of America 
imposed on us by our location and our history, but not per- 
mitting a short-sighted selfishness to obscure our greater 
ultimate interest. It is no part of honor or of wisdom or of 
mere worldly advantage to fear our fate too much; nor does 
strength come from shirking responsibility. No state which 
has essayed to play Belshazzar’s part, shrinking from con- 
tact with the outer world, content with wealth and luxury, 
relying upon the fancied impregnability of material defenses, 
has managed to survive. There is but one wise, honorable 
course for the United States; and it needs no Daniel come 
to judgment to point it out. It is to play the part of a great 
nation in the world; and, first among equals, take its place 
among its fellows, sharing their dangers and responsibilities. 
Then and then only 


. the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best governed nation. 


Then and then only we shall have no reason to fear the 
handwriting on the wall; we may be weighed but we shall 
not be found wanting; nor shall our land be given to its foes. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS 


THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE 
What Every Woman Knows; Quality Street; The Admirable 
Crichton; Alice Sit-by-the-Fire; Echoes of the War; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918-1919. 


In 1892 Stevenson wrote to Barrie: “I am proud to think you 
are a Scotchman. Iam acapable artist; but it begins to look to 
me as if you were a man of genius.” Stevenson was right; in the 
present golden age of the drama, Barrie is the most original and 
most profound dramatist of them all. 

Barrie is not a self-appointed prophet; he does not assume 
intellectual leadership; he is neither cynic nor schoolmaster; 
but he has done more to elevate the stage than any other man of 
our time. And he has accomplished this simply by writing 
plays that are built on the permanent foundations of human 
nature, that are full of action, shining with brilliant dialogue, 
sparkling with wit and humor, heart-shaking with tragedy, and 
clean as the west wind. His is the drama of ideas, as distin- 
guished from the drama of opinions. 

Yet he was the last of all the playwrights to obey the call of 
the publisher. The printing of plays, traditional on the Conti- 
nent, is a recent phenomenon in England and in America; and 
until 1892, with a few exceptions that belonged more to literature 
than to the stage, they were not worth printing. But in the twen- 
tieth century, we had on our library shelves Wilde, Synge, 
Yeats, Pinero, Jones, Galsworthy, Barker, Shaw, Hankin, Fitch, 
Moody, Thomas—whilst Barrie, who could best afford to accept 
the challenge of type, remained obstinately inaccessible. Finally, 
in 1914 he “released” two full-length plays, “Quality Street,” 
and “The Admirable Crichton,” which appeared in sumptuous 
and expensive volumes, copiously and ideally illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson (they are among my most precious possessions), and 
one small book containing four short plays, called “‘ Half Hours.” 
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In the year of grace 1918 he consented to the publication of all 
his dramatic works. 

I now have before me as I write, five charming little volumes— 
“What Every Woman Knows,” “Quality Street,” “The Admir- 
able Crichton,” “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” and “Echoes of the 
War.” Every one is a masterpiece, and together they consti- 
tute the most important contributions to the English drama since 
Sheridan. 

It is more necessary that English plays should be published than 
the works of Continental writers. For on the Continent every- 
one is permitted to go to the theatre and see a new production; 
whereas in America only those who are able to be in New York 
are allowed this privilege. The modern drama simply does not 
exist in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and San Francisco. If it were not for the publication of plays, 
the American people living outside of New York would know not 
much more of contemporary English and American dramas than 
they know of the Japanese. So long as the citizens of the great 
centres of populations away from New York are satisfied with 
this situation, so long will it continue to exist. 

The reason why Barrie was reluctant to prepare his plays 
for publication, was because—from his own point of view—it was 
necessary to write confidential “stage-directions,” intended only 
for the reader’s eyes. They are worth waiting for. It is evident 
that an enormous amount of time and care has been spent upon 
this part of the book, a part that cannot be played before the 
footlights, except by some genius of interpretation. Take for 
example the wonderful description of the Oxford man, which 
prepares the reader for his appearance. All American college 
men will be interested in studying this, because we are too ready 
to believe that English college students are more intellectually 
developed than ours, which is not true. This portrait, sketched 
without a trace of cynicism—Barrie loves the boy—is recogniz- 
able immediately at Yale, Harvard, Princeton. 


Before Mrs. Quickly has reached the door it opens to admit an impa- 
tient young man in knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket, all aglow with 
rain-drops. Public school (and the particular one) is written on his 
forehead, and almost nothing else; he has scarcely yet begun to surmise 
that anything else may be required. He is modest and clear-eyed, and 
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would ring for his tub in Paradise; (reputably athletic also), with an 
instant smile always in reserve for the antagonist who accidentally shins 
him. Whatever you, as his host, ask him to do, he says he would like to 
awfully if you don’t mind his being a priceless duffer at it; his vocab- 
ulary is scanty, and in his engaging mouth “priceless”? sums up all that 
is to be known of good or ill in our varied existence; at a pinch it would 
suffice him for most of his simple wants, just as one may traverse the 
continent with Combien? His brain is quite as good as another’s, but as 
yet he has referred scarcely anything to it. He respects learning in the 
aged, but shrinks uncomfortably from it in contemporaries, as persons 
who have somehow failed. To him the proper way to look upon ability 
is as something we must all come to in the end. He has a nice taste in 
the arts that have come to him by the way of socks, spats, and slips, and 
of these he has a large and happy collection, which he laughs at jollily 
in public (for his sense of humor is sufficient), but in the privacy of his 
chamber he sometimes spreads them out like troutlet on the river’s bank 
and has his quiet thrills of exultation. Having lately left Oxford, he is 
facing the world confidently with nothing to impress it except these and 
a scarf he won at Fives (beating Hon. Billy Minhorn). He has not yet 
decided whether to drop into business or diplomacy or the bar. There 
will be a lot of fag about this; and all unknown to him there is a grim 
piece of waste land waiting for him in Canada, which he will make a 
hash of, or it will make a man of him. (Billy will be there too.) 


Barrie is as good at describing furniture as he is at describing 
men. The stage-direction of Amy’s room in “Alice Sit-by- 
the-Fire” is much too long to quote, but a few sentences are 
representative: 

The pictures on the walls are mostly studies done at school, and include 
the well-known windmill, and the equally popular old lady by the 
shore. Their frames are of fir-cones, glued together, or of straws which 
have gone limp, and droop like streaks of macaroni. There is a cosy 
corner; also a milking-stool, but no cow. The lampshades have had 
ribbons added to them, and from a distance look like ladies of the ballet. 
The flower-pot also is in a skirt. Near the door is a large screen, such as 
people hide behind in the more ordinary sort of play; it will be interest- 
ing to see whether we can resist the temptation to hide someone behind 
it. 


Barrie was a successful novelist before he was known as a play- 
wright; his first venture in the theatre was called “Richard 
Savage” and had a run of one day. Then he wrote a clever 
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burlesque of Ibsen—‘“Ibsen’s Ghost.” It is slight, but the 
careful study of Ibsen required for its composition bore fruit 
later in one of the greatest of Barrie’s dramatic works, ‘‘The 
Twelve Pound Look.” Another early play, “Walker, London,” 
was placed on a house-boat on the Thames; it exhibited a knowl- 
edge of stage technique. His first successful production came in 
1895, “The Professor’s Love Story,” and Barrie has always been 
fond of it. In 1897 “The Little Minister,” with Maude Adams, 
made its author one of the most popular playwrights of the day; 
this was followed by a series of truly great dramas, of which pos- 
sibly ‘‘The Admirable Crichton” is the best, though amid such a 
glorious profusiun it is difficult to choose. 

“The Admirable Crichton” expresses the fundamental phi- 
losophy of Barrie—which is nothing more nor less than democracy. 
The ideal community will be a community where the rulers will 
be those most fit to rule, regardless of their ancestry, wealth, or 
social status. With all its wonderful richness of humor, “‘The 
Admirable Crichton” is a profound tragedy. 

“The Legend of Leonora,” one of the most original of Barrie’s 
productions, is only apparently fantastic; fundamentally it is not 
fantastic at all. Here, instead of dramatizing action and con- 
versation, he has dramatized human motives and impulses— 
which in organized society cannot possibly come to fruition. 

Barrie has the distinction of having written the worst and the 
best drama of the war—I refer to “Der Tag” and “The Old 
Lady Shows her Medals.” The former is the only writing by 
Barrie that is flat. The latter is the most beautiful, most deeply 
affecting war play I have seen. The fact that Barrie’s adopted 
son was killed in the war may possibly heave kindled his inspira- 
tion here; though with a genius so sympathetic as his, no per- 
sonal grief was necessary to complete understanding. I have 
never seen an audience more affected; unrestrained sobbing was 
heard all over the house. I could no more help crying than I 
could help breathing. 

In ‘The New Word,” where the boy takes leave of father and 
mother to go to the front, I have sometimes thought that the hint 
for the quite different nature of the two farewells may have been 
given by Dumas’s deathless romance, “ Les trois Mousquetaires.” 
‘“*En sortant de la chambre paternelle, le jeune homme trouva sa 
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mére qui l’attendait avec la fameuse recette dont les conseils que 
nous venons de rapporter devaient nécessiter un assez frequent 
emploi. Les adieux furent de ce c6té plus longs et plus tendres 
qu’ils ne l’avaient été de l'autre, non pas que M. d’Artagnan 
n’aim&t son fils, qui était sa seule progéniture, mais M. d’Artag- 
nan était un homme, et il eft regardé comme indigne d’un homme 
de se laisser aller 4 sa émotion, tandis que madame d’Artagnan 
était femme et de plus était mére.” 

As for “Peter Pan,” it is eternal. There is no reason why 
children in the year 3000 will not enjoy it as keenly as we. His 
plays are the shows of this world. He gives us pictures of all 
humanity—our follies, our impossible and futile dreams, our 
sordidness, our nobility, our vanity; and he accomplishes all 
this without a trace of venom or of scorn, without a flavor of 
superiority; because he loves men, women, and children. In him 
Love is never blind. 

Wituiam Lyon PuHEtps. 

Yale University. 


TWO VIEWS OF CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston Lowes, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. The New Era in American Poetry, 
by Louris Untermeyer, Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1919. 


Professor Lowes and Mr. Untermeyer have just given us two 
books on poetry so extraordinarily unlike as to be almost, in 
an absolute sense, complementary. One thinks of their two 
attitudes as of the two buckets in a well; and one is sure that 
while, for example, Mr. Untermeyer’s bucket knocks downward, 
hollow and hungry, that of Professor Lowes runneth over. This 
is not merely to say that their purposes are different. Their 
purposes are different, true enough: but even had their purposes 
been the same, the disparity in the results would, perhaps, have 
been no less remarkable. What first of all strikes one, turning 
from the one book to the other, is the fact that whereas Mr. 
Untermeyer is a reviewer, Professor Lowes is a critic. It is with 
the surfaces of contemporary poetry that Mr. Untermeyer most 
delights himself—he takes the pluralist’s pleasure in its multi- 
plicity and diversity, the countless laughter of its waves; he 
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enjoys, as if with his hands, the mere feel of it. He will say 
with some accuracy whether a wave is small or large, green or 
blue, and in what direction it is going. He is, in fact, something 
of a reporter, not only by intention, but, more importantly, by 
nature; and his book is therefore largely reportorial, deals with 
names and dates and quantities, and gives one useful information 
regarding the more obvious successes and failures of our con- 
temporary poets. It is, indeed, a guide-book, and should be 
judged on that basis—we shall ask Mr. Untermeyer whether 
it is comprehensive, accurate, and impartially discriminating. 
It is with the facts of contemporary poetry that he is most con- 
cerned, and only with the theories so far as they are thereby 
conspicuously implied; and by his facts we shall know him. 
Professor Lowes, on the other hand, uses these facts only 
incidentally, only in so far as they add tangibility and luminosity 
to theory, or, more properly, to his thesis. Contemporary poetry 
is drawn upon for illustration of this or that aspect of what he 
has to say, not for disposal against its own background. His 
thesis is the process by which a sort of organic growth and change 
and decay go forward, more or less cyclically, in poetry: the 
process by which, in turn, new elements are brought to poetry, 
are gradually conventionalized and stereotyped (leading to a 
period of formalism), until either some new genius arises capable 
of breathing life into conventions seemingly sterile; or, on the 
other hand, a sharper sort of revolt ensues which breaks with 
tradition altogether—a revolt likely to confer only the briefest 
fame on the revolutionist, but adding, none the less, some new 
and perhaps precious element to the gamut of the art. Put thus 
briefly, Professor Lowes’s theory seems platitudinous enough— 
which is, as it happens, extremely unfair. For this is one of the 
soundest and most delightfully written books on poetry which 
we have had in a very long time. Professor Lowes combines 
the best qualities of the scholar and the amateur: his wealth of 
information is imposing, and if one chooses to liken his mind 
to a library of a size a little terrifying, one should add that Pro- 
fessor Lowes commands its labyrinths at all times with a colorful 
celerity which positively suggests the elfin. He writes with 
gusto and wit; he draws his historical background with almost 
a superabundance of rich detail; and when he applies his theories 
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to contemporary movements in poetry he does it with persuasive- 
ness, tact, and, one feels, with an absence of bias which at the 
moment is rare. The arrangement of the book is excellent. 
The first half of it gives one, as I have said, the background— 
shows the working of the convention-and-revolt theory as regards 
form, material, diction, in the poetry of the past; and the second 
half gives us the application of this theory, thus admirably 
and impersonally established, to the various kinds of radicalism 
in poetry which are contemporary. This will be, for those 
interested in such things, the most valuable part of the book. 
Professor Lowes’s discussions of poetic diction, of free verse, of 
Imagism, of polyphonic prose, of the vogue of the fragmentary, 
of the cult of “modernity,” are deliciously candid and searching; 
so adroitly prepared for, and when (as frequently) destructive, 
so gently destructive, as to have almost the air, colloquially 
speaking, of a “‘put-up job.”” The sound elements in radicalism 
come out, of course, unscathed. It is only that sort of radicalism 
which has no basis in reason and is at bottom merely a kind of 
exhibitionism, which suffers any blight. One can, indeed, think 
of no shrewder test of the essential honesty of any of our literary 
revolutionists than that he should be able to read this book with- 
out a sinking, secret or acknowledged, of the heart. 

One has only two regrets: one, that Professor Lowes should so 
far have yielded to the current of the times as to have included 
his last chapter, which is a trifle too proudly Anglo-Saxon, and, 
for his purpose, really unnecessary; and the other, that he does 
not definitely and permanently come down into the arena as a 
critic. His services in the latter capacity would be invaluable. 

To pass to Mr. Untermeyer’s book is, as I have intimated, 
to pass to the reportorial, and by contrast, superficial. “The 
New Era in American Poetry”’ is the only comprehensive study 
we have had, so far, of the contemporary poetic renaissance, and 
it is, as a whole, accurate and intelligent; the studies of Frost, 
Masters, Amy Lowell, and Robinson are informative and sound; 
but Mr. Untermeyer has a strong bias towards poetry which is 
consciously “‘democratic,”’ and for this reason he overrates such 
poets as Oppenheim, Giovanitti, and Brody, sees Sandburg a 
little awry, and does a great deal less than justice to Fletcher, 
Eliot, Stevens, Bodenheim, Kreymborg, and Pound. Mr. Unter- 
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meyer prefers the sort of art that has a purpose; poetry which 
exists only to be true, or beautiful, or strange, leaves him a little 
unsatisfied. One cannot be quite certain how much his failure 
to respond to Fletcher or Eliot or Stevens is because of this bias, 
and how much it is due to a lack of fine tactile equipment. Cer- 
tainly, the latter plays its part, for one notes that Mr. Unter- 
meyer quotes one of Fletcher’s most beautiful lyrics (the one that 
begins “Over the rooftops race the shadows of clouds’’) not for 
approval, but with the comment that “disorganization could 
not go further’’—a report that fairly leaves one witless, partic- 
ularly as in quoting it Mr. Untermeyer gives all of it except the 
last two lines—precisely the two lines that introduce the powerful 
element of return! With due allowance made for this twist in 
Mr. Untermeyer’s mind, however, his book is valuable. It 
would have been, nevertheless, even more valuable had the 
author condensed it by at least a third, left a little more cheer- 
fully behind him his sociological and personal biases, and given 
his energies and intelligence not so much to what I spoke of as 
the “‘waves”’ of contemporary poetry as to its currents. The 
latter, especially, would have given his book more coherence and, 
for the poets with whom he deals, more genuine and fruitful 
interest. 
ConrapD AIKEN. 
Boston. 


AMERICAN HISTORY REWRITTEN 


A History of the United States, by Edward Channing, Vol. IV, 
1789-1815; Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford, Vol. VII, 1820-1823; History of the Civil 
War, by James Ford Rhodes; A History of the United States since 
the Civil War, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Vol. I, 1865-1868; 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1917. 


A college professor whose persistent devotion to his theme has 
been the admiration of a younger generation of historians, a 
statesman among the more remarkable figures in American politi- 
cal life, and two writers practised in the interpretation of several 
phases of American history and biography are here represented 
by four volumes that are among the most important publications 
of recent years. These volumes all appeared between April and 
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November, 1917. Together they cover a fair portion of the time 
extending from the opening of Washington’s administration in 
1789 to the eve of the trial of President Johnson for “high crimes 
and misdemeanors” in March, 1868. They will reward careful 
reading. Three of the volumes are designedly the results or prod- 
ucts of mature scholarship; the second volume in the list consists 
of the miscellaneous writings of a statesman preoccupied with 
numerous problems of national and international moment— 
formal diplomatic papers, memoranda prepared for the guidance 
of a chief magistrate, personal and intimate letters to friends or 
relatives, all written during three years (March, 1820, to June, 
1823) while Adams, aged fifty-three to fifty-six, was in the prime 
of manhood. Drawn from some variety of sources—from scat- 
tered volumes of state papers or from manuscripts never hitherto 
printed—they have been skilfully edited by Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Professor Channing’s book which compasses the opening period 
of twenty-five years of our government under the Constitution is 
written in most respects with sound judgment. Bibliographical 
notes scattered through the volume should be helpful to the stu- 
dent and enlightening to any reader. One can trace easily the 
author’s admirably industrious and careful use of sources on every 
important theme. Typographical errors are few, but “ Petro- 
grad” occurring in a discussion of the situation in 1790 must be a 
slip. Towards the close of the narrative the language is occa- 
sionally too hurried for clarity, and the style is now and again 
awkward or slipshod. Somewhere in the bibliographies Dr. 
Victor S. Clark’s “‘ History of Manufactures in the United States, 
1607-1860” (1916) should have found a place. The concluding 
chapters, concerned with military and naval incidents of the war 
of 1812, with the resulting international situation, and with reflec- 
tions on domestic problems, are carefully analyzed, but somewhat 
too heavily weighted with details to be really illuminating or easy 
to read. 

On the political side of the epoch the volume is stronger than on 
either the economic or social side. Such chapters as those relat- 
ing to the organization of the new government, American foreign 
policy, and the rise of political parties are well balanced and 


informing. The chapters on what the author is pleased to call 
27 
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the Louisiana procurement and its aftermath unravel and set 
forth adequately numerous complicated circumstances, assigning 
due honors to Robert R. Livingston, Monroe, and Jefferson for 
the consummation of the acquisition. But many a reader will 
wonder why nothing is anywhere said about the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, or why so slight attention is paid to the interest in the 
western country which was developing significantly throughout 
the period. In numerous chapters devoted to the years from 
1801 to 1812 there are allusions to what is usually termed the 
Jeffersonian policy. Nowhere, however, is this policy character- 
ized at length or impressively dwelt upon. ‘True, in some respects 
it was defective—long since Henry Adams thought so, and Admiral 
Mahan more recently, with less apparent bias than Adams, has 
commented discerningly on its weaknesses. Nevertheless, after 
reading Mr. Channing’s narrative one is forced to ask whether 
Madison, Jefferson, and Gallatin formed quite such a group of 
political opportunists as he would make them appear. Has he 
really comprehended the nature of Thomas Jefferson? Would it 
not have been helpful had Mr. Channing been at some pains care- 
fully to sketch the man and his associates? It is well known that 
since Randall printed his ponderous but erudite biography in 
1858, no truly vigorous and sympathetic study of Jefferson’s 
career has appeared. In this connection it is worth remembering 
that we are approaching the centenary anniversary—July 4, 
1926—of Jefferson’s death. There has been, moreover, a large 
accumulation of manuscript lore on Jefferson since Randall wrote. 
Mr. Channing has availed himself here and there of this lore. It 
would seem to be time for a competent biographer to attempt a 
careful study of this statesman. Mr. Channing’s book at any 
rate clearly emphasizes the opportunity for such a work. 

As early as July 5, 1820, Secretary Adams in a letter of instruc- 
tions to Henry Middleton, then on his way as Minister to Russia, 
was maturing reflections that were leading directly towards what 
came to be known later as the Monroe Doctrine of which Adams 
was the chief author. The somewhat casual development of the 
ideal may be easily traced in this latest volume of Adams’s writ- 
ings. The suppression of the African slave trade—a problem 
entangled with the unsettled subject of impressment—called 
forth during these years some of the Secretary’s most careful com- 
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ment. In 1822 and 1823 he became more and more involved in 
the scramble for the presidency, and occasionally in this connec- 
tion dwelt at length in autobiographic fashion upon his past politi- 
cal and diplomatic accomplishments. In his religious views he 
was liberal. There is, he remarked, “‘no denomination of Chris- 
tians with whose devotions I cannot cheerfully associate, and none 
to whose peculiar doctrines I can conscientiously subscribe. 
Religious liberty for ourselves, religious salvation for the opinions 
of others, are the only doctrines which I deem essential to all, and 
the only creed which I earnestly hope may become universal.” 
During the hot summer months in Washington he was fond of 
attending the theatre. He writes of enjoying such actors as 
Junius Brutus Booth, Thomas Apthorpe Cooper, and in particular 
the comedian Joseph Jefferson, grandfather of the actor who many 
years later immortalized Rip Van Winkle. Nothing in the volume 
is more delightful than this passage in a letter of August 28, 1822, 
to his wife, reminiscent of his youth: 


Perhaps this is news to you, after more than twenty-five years of 
marriage. It is nevertheless true. The stage has been to me a source 
of much amusement for more than forty years. But I have always 
enjoyed it with discretion; first, with reference to expense, but secondly 
and chiefly, with respect to morals. To which end I have made it a rule 
to make no acquaintances with actresses. The first woman I ever loved 
was an actress, but I never spoke to her, and I think I never saw her off 
the stage. She belonged to a company of children who performed at the 
Bois de Boulogne near Passy, when I lived there with Dr. Franklin and 
my father. . . . I used to dream of her for at least seven years after. 

I learnt from her that lesson of never forming an acquaintance 
with an actress to which I have since invariably adhered, and which I 
would lay as an injunction upon all my sons. 


One wishes that Mr. Ford had printed Mrs. Adams’s reply! 

An oration long since forgotten, delivered by the Secretary of 
State in Washington on July 4, 1821—the forty-fifth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence—aroused bitter comment 
here and in Great Britain. For a leading statesman ready to 
admit, as he did, that ethics and style were the two subjects to 
which he had devoted himself assiduously for many years, it was 
unfortunate that he rashly forgot these matters, and speaking— 
as he acknowledged—for effect, criticised British chartered liber- 
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ties and, in an attempt to be playful, reflected sarcastically on 
Great Britain’s inventive genius, her painters, sculptors, kings, 
statesmen, and in fact on the whole vast machinery of her govern- 
ment. Her writers he characterized as “‘spawners of fustian 
romance and lascivious lyrics.” The phrase caught public atten- 
tion. Promptly made aware by his enemies of his breach of good 
taste, Adams refused to admit openly any fault on his part. He 
turned for comfort, however, to his wife and to two literary 
acquaintances in Philadelphia, Charles J. Ingersoll and Robert 
Walsh, Jr., both authors who had gained notoriety in defending 
the United States against British critics. The episode was of 
minor importance in a great man’s public career. Yet most of 
the letters concerning the oration cast a side-light upon a contro- 
versy of some significance to the literary historian—a controversy 
which, well launched in 1810 when Ingersoll printed “Inchiquin 
the Jesuit’s Letters,’ raged vigorously back and forth across the 
ocean for many years. Besides Ingersoll and Walsh, the con- 
troversy involved such other Americans as Timothy Dwight, 
James K. Paulding, and James Fenimore Cooper. Among the 
more notable British opponents were Francis Jeffrey, editor of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” Robert Southey, Thomas Moore, and Syd- 
ney Smith. So far as Adams was concerned, the incident made it 
clear that a Secretary of State usually judicious and cautious 
could be brought to the level of ordinary mortals when he felt 
that the good name of his country was involved in the issue. 
Aided by some variety of historical works published on the 
epoch within the past fifteen years, Mr. Rhodes has rewritten the 
story of the Civil War. He has, however, followed closely the 
outlines and in places the actual text of his original narrative to be 
found in the third, fourth, and fifth volumes of his large “ History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850.” In this 
manner he has accomplished the feat of reducing about 1600 pages 
of detailed narrative to the compass of rather more than 400 pages. 
The volume is useful. It is unlikely, however, to add anything 
to the historian’s reputation for thorough and fair-minded work- 
manship. Divested of all elaborate footnotes and long citations 
—evidence which serves to convince, but seldom to interest a 
reader—the book affords a well-balanced and brief study of the 
period. Among comparatively recent books which Mr. Rhodes 
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has found useful are Carl Schurz’s “Reminiscences,” John Hay’s 
privately printed “Diary,” Professor Fite’s “Social and Indus- 
trial Conditions in the North during the Civil War,” Miss Nico- 
lay’s “Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln,” and especially 
Gideon Welles’s “Diary,” “Life and Letters of George Gordon 
Meade,” and two works by General James Harrison Wilson, 
“Under the Old Flag,” and “The Life of John A. Rawlins.” 
Probably Lord Charnwood’s brilliant essay on Lincoln appeared 
too late in 1916 to be readily available, for it may be noted that 
Mr. Rhodes used General Wilson’s biography of Rawlins in its 
manuscript form. 

In general the style is direct and smooth without a trace of 
grace or brilliancy. In his portrait of Lincoln which stands out 
conspicuously, as one would wish, in a gallery of leaders from the 
North and the South, Mr. Rhodes comes near to tenderness in 
the presentation. It is his maturest word upon the great Presi- 
dent. But most of his judgments on men and measures have not 
been essentially altered since first he formulated them. The two 
narratives involving the campaigns leading to General Meade’s 
victory at Gettysburg and Grant’s capture of Pemberton’s army 
at Vicksburg, respectively, are of course abbreviated. It is 
noticeable that Meade’s letters to his wife have yielded to the his- 
torian several pleasant, intimate, and significant touches which 
vitalize the story of Gettysburg. Here and there figures of losses 
in battle have been changed in accordance with the most recent 
estimates. In the account of the famous Cabinet session of Mon- 
day, September 22, 1862, he has thought it advisable to give to 
the reader for the first time the exact words of Artemas Ward’s 
story, “High-handed Outrage at Utica’”—a story, it will be 
remembered, which Mr. Lincoln read to his advisers just before 
taking up with them the first draft of the edict of emancipation. 
Notably aided by Welles’s records and by the “‘Life and Public 
Services of William Pitt Fessenden,” he gives special attention to 
a unique incident in Cabinet history—the meeting of the Senate 
committee in the presence of the Cabinet held on Friday night, 
December 19, 1862, at which there was an attempt on the part 
of Seward’s enemies to oust the Secretary of State from his posi- 
tion. With Mr. Rhodes’s estimate of Seward in this connection 
and elsewhere there will be slight ground for disagreement. In 
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his judgment of Chase at this point, however, he appears to be 
quite too lenient. No reader of Lord Charnwood’s essay is 
likely to forget that author’s scathing comment on Chase for his 
part in the situation when he remarks that “this handsome, dig- 
nified, and righteous person was unhappily a sneak.” Mr. 
Rhodes, always on his guard against unfairness, usually avoids 
strong and positive pronouncements on either men or measures. 
A few such pronouncements would lend strength and color to the 
narrative and at the same time not disturb the truth of history. 

Mr. Oberholtzer belongs to the younger group of American his- 
torians. He has been best known as a painstaking biographer of 
Robert Morris and Jay Cooke, and as editor of a creditable series 
of “American Crisis” biographies. This new work places him 
at once among ambitious historians, for it is the first of five vol- 
umes which are apparently designed to cover in exhaustive fashion 
at least the years after the Civil War known as the period of 
reconstruction. The limits of his plan are, it should be said, 
nowhere indicated. He opens the story just after the death of 
Lincoln without preface or introduction. Although he is treading 
in the footsteps of both Rhodes and Schouler, it is perfectly 
apparent that he has written his narrative without depending to 
any extent upon the work of these two predecessors. The general 
problem of presenting the results of independent researches in an 
effective fashion he has studied with great care. Moreover, he 
has shown remarkable skill in separating complicated materials, 
and in classifying them in such a way as to keep clear and well 
sustained the various aspects—political, industrial, and social— 
of the narrative. Observant of the time limits of the volume 
(1865-1868), the historian has drawn upon the past only in so far 
as it is necessary to do so for the purpose of concentrating atten- 
tion and interest upon the three years with the story of which he 
is actually and chiefly concerned. 

Three chapters—rather more than a third of the volume—are 
devoted to President Johnson and to a detailed account of the 
factors (both men and circumstances) which brought about the 
quarrel that ended in the impeachment trial. The author’s char- 
acterizations of Johnson and of the leaders in Congress, whether 
friends or enemies of the President, are adequate and dispassion- 
ate, though seldom vivid. His careful account of Johnson’s 
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“swing around the circle” is among the more notable and best 
considered passages in the book. The larger part of the narra- 
tive, however, deals with industrial and social conditions and some 
variety of other factors, all of which underlay or helped to account 
for the processes which, often subtle and difficult to determine, 
were sweeping the United States into a condition of amazing 
material prosperity. To such conditions and factors in the 
South, the North, the middle and the far West—including a 
survey of the Indian country and its peculiar troubles—he has 
given close attention. The final chapter is devoted to affairs in 
Mexico—in particular to Maximilian’s misguided and tragic 
effort there to establish an empire—to the Fenian uprisings on 
behalf of Ireland, and to the history of the purchase of Alaska. 
But no real contribution to diplomatic history, it should be added, 
can be found in the volume by reason of the limited sources which 
the author has used. Although he has mistaken Behring’s voy- 
age of 1728 for that of 1741, and is inclined to exaggerate Seward’s 
part in the Alaskan transaction, Mr. Oberholtzer generally inter- 
prets such sources as he uses carefully. 

The excellence of Mr. Oberholtzer’s book rests, as I have already 
intimated, upon his presentation and interpretation of industrial 
and social conditions just after the Civil War. In order to fathom 
and appreciate these conditions, he has relied very largely on the 
files of Philadelphia and New York City newspapers. While 
keeping track of numerous monographs of comparatively recent 
date, likely to aid him, he has found much material (long since 
buried and mostly forgotten) in the shape of Congressional docu- 
ments, speeches, and pamphlets. Somewhat casual appears to 
have been his consultation of manuscript materials in the Library 
of Congress, such, for example, as the Johnson, Matthew F. 
Maury, Stanton, and Joseph Holt papers. The author’s descrip- 
tion of the beginning and early development of the oil industry 
in northwestern Pennsylvania reads like romance, although the 
narrative is simple and rather factual. There is no more adequate 
account to be found of the story and its significance to the country 
at large of Cyrus W. Field’s heroic efforts to make the Atlantic 
cable practicable. He touches discerningly upon the problems of 
transportation and communication as they affected the vast 
region beyond the Mississippi River, and in that connection 
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revives the historic significance of Wells, Fargo, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Ben Holladay’s famous and useful 
overland coach line, and at the same time the excitement aroused 
over the country by the completion of a transcontinental railway. 
Municipal growth as indicated by Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco is not overlooked. These are the sorts of 
topics of large interest to the author. In treating them he shows 
his ability. While the work will displace neither Rhodes nor 
Schouler, thus far it supplements admirably both writers. It is 
the first attempt on the part of a trained scholar to contribute a 
large and mature work chiefly concerned with industrial and social 
conditions after 1865. 
Henry Barrett LEARNED. 
Washington, D. C. 


THREE ENGLISH ESSAYISTS 


Leaves in the Wind, by Alpha of the Plough, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Books in General, by Solomon Eagle, Alfred A. Knopf. Out and 
About London, by Thomas Burke, Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
1919. 


Essay: ‘‘a discursive composition concerned with a particular 
subject.” Thus, in part, the Century Dictionary—my invariable 
authority, since it happens to be the one I own. I feel reasonably 
safe, then, in asserting that the three books listed above contain 
**essays’’—more than a hundred, all told: essays on “‘ Mowing,” 
on “Vodka and Vagabonds,” on “ Wordsworth’s Personal Dull- 
ness,” on a little of everything. But if Mr. Burke had written 
the essay on “‘Mowing”’ instead of Alpha of the Plough, it would 
have proved a less traditional composition; and if Alpha ete.— 
instead of Sclomon Eagle—had written on “‘Wordsworth’s Per- 
sonal Dullness,” there would have been a more curious con- 
gruity between the style and the subject matter. 

Briefly, the essays of Alpha may be highly recommended to 
those mild, lettered beings who regarded the ‘Contributors’ 
Club” of “The Atlantic Monthly” as the last word in jocund 
urbanity, in piquancy and pith. For their benefit I make haste 
to quote one priceless paragraph from Alpha’s essay “On Talk 
and Talkers”—for their benefit, and as an awful warning to 
readers less easily amused: 


‘ 
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Fluent talkers are not necessarily good conversationalists. Macaulay 
talked as though he were addressing a public meeting, and Coleridge as 
though he were engaged in an argument with space and eternity. “If 
any of you have got anything to say,” said Samuel Rogers to his guests 
at breakfast one morning, “you had better say it now you have got a 
chance. Macaulay is coming.” And you remember that whimsical 
story of Lamb cutting off the coat button that Coleridge held him by in 
the garden at Highgate, going for his day’s work into the City, returning 
in the evening, hearing Coleridge’s voice, looking over the hedge and 
seeing the poet with the button between forefinger and thumb still 
talking into space. His life was an unending monologue. “I think, 
Charles, that you never heard me preach,” said Coleridge once, speaking 
of his pulpit days. “My dear boy,” answered Lamb, “I never heard 
you do anything else.” 

I defy you, throughout the range of belles lettres, to find a second 
paragraph so stuffed with anecdotal clichés! And the following 
paragraph begins with Samuel Johnson. Have I made it plain 
that the essays of Alpha do not anywhere remind me of the essays 
of Chesterton? 

Nor do the essays of “Solomon Eagle,” though they make 
pleasant reading and do not pretend to make more. They are a 
selection from papers contributed weekly to “‘The New States- 
man” since 1913 by Mr. J. C. Squire, the English poet. He has 
borrowed for his odd pseudonym the name of a poor maniac 
“‘who, during the Great Plague of London, used to run naked 
through the street, with a pan of coals of fire on his head, crying 
‘Repent, repent.’ But I should say this is about the last thing 
Solomon Eagle, journalist, would be likely to do. Happily, he is 
more inclined to share with us his smiling and civilized joy in old 
books and contemporary foibles than to scatter round coals of 
fire from his pan. This book is exactly as its author describes it: 
the sort ‘‘one reads in, without tedium, for ten minutes before 
one goes to sleep.” But perhaps the most permanently amusing 
thing in it is a quotation from an unknown schoolgirl, a master- 
piece said to have been scribbled on a blackboard and too pru- 
dently—as between immediate chastisement and immortal fame— 
left unsigned: 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel. 
How different from us 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 
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As for Burke’s essays (I do not refer to those so frequently as- 
signed for college entrance examinations) they altogether escape, 
I am glad to say, from our too-long-a-dying, genteel tradition of 
belles lettres. The contemporary Burke isn’t copying anybody; 
possibly he is setting a new pattern for later Burkes. He stands 
on his feet, looks about him, and vividly reports what he sees. 
He happens in this book to be looking at war-time London, and 
much that he sees there is still of curious interest, well worthy of 
this vital record. And to readers desirous of testing their sense 
for what is new minted and genuine as opposed to what is rubbed 
and counterfeit I suggest a reading, first, of an essay by Alpha of 
the Plough called ““On the American Soldier,” and, second, a 
reading of Thomas Burke’s final essay in “Out and About Lon- 
don,” called ‘ Attaboy!” Lee Witson Dopp. 

New Haven. 


SCRIPTURE IN MODERN ENGLISH 


The Shorter Bible: The New Testament, translated and arranged 
by Charles Foster Kent, with the collaboration of Charles Cutler 
Torrey, Henry A. Sherman, Frederick Harris, and Ethel Cutler, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918. 

This is not a substitute for the Bible, but a re-arrangement of 
selected portions. It is significant in style, order, and omissions; 
and the least of its innovations is in style. 

The revisers of 1881 were tender towards archaisms. Later 
translators have had less regard for the sonorities of tradition: 
Behind tingling phrases in “The Shorter Bible” is the new 
knowledge of first-century Greek, preserved in papyri rescued 
from the rubbish at Oxyrhynchus; also the recent studies of 
Aramaic influence on biblical Greek, a field in which one of the 
collaborators, Professor Torrey, is expert. 

The present version aims to “present the thought of the biblical 
writers so plainly and directly that commentaries will be unneces- 
sary.” To aid assimilation, it expands the wheat grains of 
Scripture. An example of such a “puffed” text is the familiar 
benediction in Philippians, which becomes “the peace of God, 
which is beyond all human understanding, keep guard over your 
hearts and your minds in union with Christ Jesus.” Such elabora- 
tion makes for clearness, not always for vigor. 


eer 
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In paragraphing, “The Shorter Bible” is crisp. The revisers 
of a generation ago dropped the division into verses, but modern 
newspaper readers do not cope readily with the resulting blocks 
of text. The revisers printed the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians as a single paragraph; Professor Kent divides that 
Hymn of Love into five. 

From the short paragraph it is but a step to the topical heading. 
To bring the readers more speedily to their goals, the latest editors 
have headlined the major paragraphs of Holy Writ. The head- 
lines are also tabulated as Contents, where they occupy thirteen 
pages, and form a topical outline. 

The average man can find in his daily the news on a given 
subject, without reading the paper through. He is guided by 
headings and type display. He is usually baffled, however, by 
the unabridged Bible. That is not a book but a library, the 
translation of a “‘five-foot shelf’’ of papyrus rolls. Its contents 
were classified nearly two thousand years ago on principles not 
easy toremember. Professor Kent and his associates have under- 
taken to re-arrange the material “in logical and as far as possible 
in chronological order.” 

The method is legitimate, nay inevitable, in studying the devel- 
opment of any literature, sacred or profane. It will be objected 
to chiefly by some authoritarians who do not like to trace growth 
in religion, preferring to think of truth as long since cut, dried, 
and deposited. : 

Through re-arrangement the fourfold story of the gospels 
becomes a single narrative. The resultant picture of the career 
of Jesus is clear and interesting. One tapestry is easier to 
visualize than four. The main outline is given by the chrono- 
logical indications in the oldest gospel, Mark. Unity is achieved 
by interweaving not phrases but passages drawn chiefly from the 
first three gospels. The teachings of Jesus come after the story 
of his life. They are classified under appropriate heads. 

Omissions are inevitable if the book is to deserve the epithet 
“Shorter.”” The preface states the aim to include “those parts 
of the Bible which are of vital interest and practical value to the 
present age,”’ and to omit duplications either of narrative or 
of precept. The impropriety of omissions occupies an anonymous 
critic in a recent number of the “Sunday School Times.” He 
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finds it particularly perilous to print selections from the Revela- 
tion of John, because of the curse on any man that “shall take 
away from the word of the book of this prophecy.” The same 
opponent finds that there have disappeared too many of the 
passages that teach biblical inspiration, the blood atonement, 
depravity, the dangers of heresy, and the Second Coming. He 
admits, however, that “‘The Shorter Bible” does contain some 
texts on these topics, which weakens the effect of his objection. 

In the opinion of the present writer the volume should be 
judged not so much by its omissions as by its contents, and by the 
way these are treated by the editor. He yields a point now and 
then, as when the Feeding of the Five Thousand is headed “ Jesus’ 
Sympathy for the Common People,” or when the first part of 
the twentieth chapter of Matthew becomes “A Living Wage 
for All Willing to Work.” There is also a tendency to soften 
expressions: a virile phrase in Colossians (iii, 11) is altered into 
“ritualist and non-conformist.” 

All in all, we may say that by judicious omissions Professor 
Kent has given the gist of Scripture. He has presented the 
material in modern language, and in the order in which it was 
written, so far as he can tell. Devotee or despiser, one cannot 
but be affected by the directness, force, evident structure, 
and logical development that characterize this booklet that calls 
itself ‘The Shorter Bible: The New Testament.” 

Wituram WALKER RocKwEL. 


Union Theological Seminary. 


FRENCH FEELING IN WAR POETRY 


Poémes Patriotiques et Stances sur les Peuples, by Eugéne Réveil- 

laud, Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1918. 

It would be quite impossible to express in one volume, even of 
the most concentrated poetry, the collective emotion on the 
subject of the war, either in America or in Britain. There is in 
our race an intellectual and moral individualism which drives 
us, even in times of intense national excitement, to ‘seek peculiar 
and often contradictory points of view and to express feeling in 
an immense variety of ways. With the French it has always been 
otherwise. The spirit of France “moveth all together if it move 
at all.” One may expect to find, and one does find, almost com- 
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plete unanimity of sentiment among the French when they speak 
or write of the war. At present they are still absorbed in the 
thought of their national peril, their national effort, and the 
future destiny of their country. The articulate mind of France, 
and the mind of no other people is so articulate as the French 
mind, is expressing itself as with one voice. 

Senator Réveillaud is an old man; yet he writes with the fervor 
of youth. He has had a political career of singular independence; 
yet, to judge from this book, he has put all his particular aims and 
ambitions out of sight. He is a distinguished leader of the 
Protestant minority; yet neither the free-thinker Combes nor 
the Catholic Archbishop of Rheims could represent more whole- 
heartedly the spirit of French patriotism than he does in his 
poems. He is a man of the present age in his culture and out- 
look; yet he combines in this volume the traditional nationalism 
of Joan of Are with the irony, the pure Gallic verve, and the 
amour du clocher that found a spokesman in La Fontaine. As 
one reads his burning pages, one is reminded of Victor Hugo’s 
“L’Année Terrible” and “Les Chatiments.”” The whole war, 
from a Frenchman’s point of view, is here: the sudden, over- 
whelming sense of danger, the quick concentration of all energies, 
the sacrifice, the loss, the rage and contempt aroused by German 
brutality, the resolute facing of possible disaster, the gradual 
recovery of confidence, the glorious triumph, and the deep lesson 
for the future. When poetry springs so immediately from the 
experience of a whole people; when the motive of its origin is 
apparently so different from a mere desire to please but is, rather, 
a battle-cry, to look for beauty, for charm, for music and form, 
might seem impertinent; but such is the ingrained sense for these 
graces in the French mind that we find them, nevertheless, even 
in these poems which were drawn from the heart of an aged 
statesman and publicist by his anger and sorrow and pride. 

So far as I am aware, this is Senator Réveillaud’s only essay in 
poetry. He had published a History of Canada and several 
volumes of antiquarian research in the field of local French 
history and some books of travel and biography, and was for a 
long time editor of the “Signal” of Paris. But the war awoke 
in him a lyric voice. As is just and natural, he exposes and 
arraigns the inbred cruelty, stupidity, and grossness of the 
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German character. A Frenchman is in a better position to 
understand these German traits than we Americans and British, 
and none of our writers has yet approached M. Réveillaud in 
the incisive quality of his passion. 

A thought that must have come to all old or middle-aged men 
who have seen their sons depart for the war, never to return, is 
expressed in M. Réveillaud’s simple lines: 

Oh! maintenant, nos fils, comme vous étes grands! 
Tous, ceux qui sont tombés étant les plus vivants. 


The most characteristic of these poems depicts a scene which 
no one who reads it can forget. It is entitled “‘A la nouvelle de la 
Victoire de la Marne.” The old man’s sons and daughter have 
gone to war. On a day in September, 1914, he, chafing at the 
relentless years that forbid him to follow, tries to soften the agony 
of suspense by walking with his little grandson to the old village 
church beside the sea, where in happier times he played with his 
boys. There the news of the victory of the Marne, “vibrating 
like a trumpet blast,”’ reaches his ears. It will be no sacrilege, 
he thinks, to add one more touch of memory to the church, to 
place one more votive tablet on its walls. ‘“‘Quick, child, take 
thy knife, and carve ‘Victory’ on the time-worn stone!” Then 
hand in hand, the deed accomplished, they walk away relieved 
and soothed. 

Some idea of the poem, in softened Alexandrines, 4 la Hugo, 
capable of conveying the tenderest and simplest feeling, as well 
as the most intense, may be gathered from an extract: 


Nous étions, en marchant, revenus justement 
Prés de la vieille église en sa dune dormant. 
Jen demande pardon a la pierre offensée, 

Mais je ne sais comment me vint a la pensée, 
Comme pour informer les aieux du vieux temps, 
D’associer leur ceuvre a nos succés présents 

Et de prendre a témoin, sous le ciel, sur la terre, 
Ce mur d’église au front d’un ancien cimetiére . . . 
Redevenant enfant prés de mon petit-fils 

Je l’armai d’un couteau d’acier et je lui fis 
Graver, pour que le temple en garde la mémoire, 
La date de ce jour avec ces mots: “ Victoire! 
Vivent Joffre et nos chefs et soldats glorieux!” 
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Qu’un jour quelqu’un des miens, petits-fils ou neveux, 
Passant a cet endroit, s'il retrouve ces traces, 

Y voie un souvenir, une action de graces, 

Humble hommage aux héros grands entre les plus grands 
Par qui le monde fut sauvé d’affreux tyrans. 


GEORGE McLEeAN HARPER. 
Princeton University. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BURLESQUE 


The Tragedy of Tragedies, or, The Life and Death of Tom Thumb 
the Great, by Henry Fielding, edited by James T. Hillhouse, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1918. 

It is rare that one is called upon to review so capable a piece of 
scholarship as this history of a play written and produced by Field- 
ing in 1730, the work of a youth of twenty-three. It was a 
burlesque upon the stock tragedies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and in its composition the author referred 
to and quoted from no less than forty-three tragedies still popular 
with the playgoers of that day. With this mass of material laid 
before us this monograph of Professor Hillhouse becomes a con- 
clusive answer to the charge that Fielding’s plays were carelessly 
and hastily written, the product of a few hours’ labor, and that 
“often whole scenes were written upon the wrappers of his 
favorite tobacco.” These charges were made by men who had 
but listlessly examined the plays, and who had never compared 
editions in search of variations that might show the labor and 
care which they denied to the author. Slothful and careless 
themselves, it was easier to pillory Fielding for sloth than it would 
be to find truth by labor. Asa result no fair biography of Fielding 
has ever appeared until Dean Cross brought out his monumental 
history the other day, one hundred and sixty-four years after the 
author’s death. The patient labors of Professor Hillhouse serve 
to confirm the conclusions reached by Dean Cross, and so have 
a permanent value. 

It was ever the fashion of the biographers to decry Fielding’s 
work as a dramatist, and yet here is a play produced in his early 
years which held the stage in one form or another for more than 
a century, and an interesting fact recorded here is that O’Hara’s 
version of ‘Tom Thumb” was produced by the Hasty Pudding 
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Club at Harvard University as late as 1855, and that on that 
occasion Phillips Brooks, later to become the admired Bishop of 
Massachusetts, was cast in the character of Glumdalca. 

Professor Hillhouse has given us a careful reprint of the first 
edition of ““Tom Thumb,” published April 24, 1730, with matter 
from the second edition that had not appeared before. This is 
followed by the text of the first edition of “The Tragedy of 
Tragedies,” published March 24, 1731, in which the play was so 
radically altered that the variations could not well be indicated 
in footnotes. It is worth while recording here that these editions 
have not been reprinted elsewhere, the text of the play ordinarily 
met with being taken from the fourth edition of 1751; so we 
have here two variations of Fielding’s play not otherwise avail- 
able to the student unless he has access to the originals. 

The annotations of Professor Hillhouse show ripe scholarship, 
and are extensive, occupying no less than forty-five pages of the 
text. In compiling these notes Professor Hillhouse must have 
fully appreciated the labor Fielding indulged in to make them 
necessary. 

The bibliography which accompanies this work is of real and 
permanent value. Of the first version of “Tom Thumb” there 
were three editions published in London in 1730, and one in Dub- 
lin the same year. Of these all but the Dublin edition are in the 
Yale Library. Of “The Tragedy of Tragedies” there were two 
versions of the first edition of 1731, with variations in spelling 
that are here indicated in the text. When the second edition was 
printed is now unknown. Professor Hillhouse says, “The second 
edition does not appear in ordinarily accessible libraries.” This 
hardly goes as far as it might, for a second edition is not known to 
exist in any library whatever. In the bibliography accompanying 
the “‘History of Henry Fielding” this cryptic sentence occurs, 
**No edition marked the second.’’ What this means is not clear. 
If it means that none was printed it is probably wrong, but if it 
means that none is now known it is certainly right. A third 
edition appeared in 1737, a fourth in 1751, and a fifth in 1776. 
All these editions excepting, of course, the second, are now in the 
Yale Library. Besides these there appears to have been a Dublin 
edition of 1743, but a bookseller’s clipping is so far unconfirmed. 
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The first edition of Fielding’s works contains the text of the fourth 
edition of 1751, collated with that of the first, and this is the text 
invariably followed in later editions. Attention might have been 
called to the reprint in Morley’s ‘Burlesque Plays and Dramas,”’ 
1887, as well as to the Lindner volume of 1899, which Professor 
Hillhouse does note. 

On October 3, 1780, Kane O’Hara produced his version of 
“Tom Thumb,” revised to suit the tastes of a later generation, 
and this gave Fielding’s burlesque a new lease on life. When this 
version was first published is uncertain. The first known edition 
is that issued by Cawthorne in 1805. Here the publisher states 
that his text was “‘regulated from the Prompt Book by permission 
of the managers,” and this is some indication that there was no 
prior publication, but all the same it is unlikely that the text 
remained unprinted for twenty-five years in an age when the 
prompt printing of plays was the rule. Unfortunately both the 
“Gentleman’s” and the “London” magazines had by this time 
discontinued printing brief lists of the titles of everything that 
appeared and contented themselves with longer notices of what 
seemed to the editors worthy of extended comment; so we can 
get no help in this direction. Professor Hillhouse quotes from 
the “Whitehall Evening Post” of October 1, 1780, to the effect 
that “this piece was, we understand, some years since performed 
in Dublin in its present form, under the inspection of Mr. O'Hara,” 
and if this is not mere rumor it is possible that a Dublin edition 
may be discovered bearing an earlier date even than 1780. To 
the lists compiled by Professor Hillhouse we may add “The 
Modern British Drama,” vol. v, 1811, an edition printed by D. S. 
Maurice (ca. 1810), “The British Drama,” vol. i, 1824, 1828, and 
“The London Stage” edition (ca. 1825). Some reference also 
might well have been made to “The Life, Death, and Renovation 
of Tom Thumb, a Burletta, 1785,” as quoted in the “Drama 
Record, or, Barker’s List of Plays,” 1814, p. 100, though I have 
never seen a copy and at this time know of none. 

It is, however, a useless labor to attempt to find fault with this 
work of Professor Hillhouse, for his sins of omission are few and 
unimportant, and of sins of commission there are none at all. 
Moreover, so rare a virtue is it to tell the truth about Henry 
28 
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Fielding that the man who is so inclined ought to be at liberty to 
make all sorts of blunders without being called to account. And 
this virtue Professor Hillhouse has. 
FreDERICK S. Dickson. 
New York City. 


THE SURVIVAL OF NATIONALISM 


National Self-Government, by Ramsay Muir, Henry Holt & Co. 
Nationality and Government, by Alfred E. Zimmern, Robert M. 
McBride & Co. What is National Honor? by Leo Perla, Mac- 
millan Co. New York. 1918. 

All three of these books exhibit a common feature in the fact 
that they consist of thought engendered by the dust and heat of 
the strenuous years since 1914 and presented warm from the men- 
tal crucible without attempt at systematic form. So much the 
better, perhaps; for this process of taking stock of ideas on nation- 
ality and government suits the present mood of the ordinary in- 
telligent citizen whose attention has been drawn as never before 
to domestic, imperial, and international problems. He need not 
be convinced by what he reads, since he will find Zimmern 
opposed equally to Prussianism and _ self-determination, Perla 
strongly favoring a brotherhood of internationalism, and Muir 
imbued with the idea of the paramount excellence of the British 
type of democracy. But as a thinking reader he will undoubtedly 
be set to deeper thinking, and in that his profit cannot but be 
great. 

Muir’s work is essentially a study of the fabric of British liber- 
ties, and throughout his pages the contrast between theoretical 
conceptions of self-government and its practical application by 
the British people is vigorously brought out. It is historical in 
scope, showing the gradual development of a parliamentary sys- 
tem, both national and efficient in character, out of feudal insti- 
tutions through the estates of mediaeval society. 

In one respect the work is most enlightening. It seems as if 
the development of self-government were wrapped around that of 
nationality and both were based on homogeneity of population. 
This is a striking fact of modern and contemporary European 
history, in which the conception of government varies with the 
homogeneity of nationality. In proof the case of Hapsburg 
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Austria-Hungary that was may be cited, where the paramount 
importance of the state over the individual and nationality was 
always maintained by the governing body and by the foremost 
students of government, simply—one may be allowed to suspect— 
because the population of the former Dual Empire contained so 
many distinct racial elements. 

To the American reader many of Muir’s pages will suggest the 
contrast between the constitution of Great Britain and our repub- 
lican counterpart, in spite of the party cabinet system, which is 
similar in both. The case is not one for comparison of merit, 
since each suited best the country for which it was intended. But 
as a system of modern self-government, the democratic spirit of 
our own institutions looms strong over the traditions of a ruling 
class out of which British democracy was born. In both the fund- 
amental quality of fair play, which undoubtedly is the main char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Saxon mind, is in evidence. Yet our 
government, which at its very inception was a mere experiment, 
turned out to be a success, so much so in fact that the need of re- 
modelling it has been but slightly felt, whereas it is only by con- 
stant improvement that the British system has reached its present 
stage. These conditions are most natural. The wisdom of the 
ancient East required the son to do better than the father. A law 
of human improvement might well be based upon this principle. 
There are those who will note the possible working of some such 
law in these very days when a strong feeling of democracy is being 
intensified or awakened on the old continent by the rush of Ameri- 
can ideals from American to European homes. 

In “ Nationality and Government,” Zimmern presents an analy- 
sis which, while deeper and more embracing in its field, fails to 
satisfy our practical sense as completely as Muir’s “ National Self- 
Government.” The two books complement each other admir- 
ably. An appreciation of the social forces at work through the 
levels of population irrespective of country will be readily gathered 
from the first. The second appears more concerned with the re- 
sults due to the flow of sociological currents. With Zimmern we 
realize that many great changes in society are brought about by 
the gradual displacement of population from rural to urban cen- 
tres, as a result of scientific progress applied to industrial develop- 
ment. From the sociological standpoint, the movement implies 
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the rise to power of large agglomerations united by the bond of 
labor and the change from the old struggle between patricians and 
plebeians to conflicts between capital and labor. 

Following this thought through its logical channels, we are 
reminded that the middle class or bourgeois element had formerly 
saved the dangerous situations due to excesses from above or be- 
low, and that the hope of an industrial peace to-day lies once more 
with that solid backbone of nations. Nor, in thinking of prob- 
lems of nationality and government can we forget that the sound 
and lasting achievements of humanity have rarely sprung from 
the top or bottom levels of society but that the propelling forces 
have generally originated in the minds of quiet thinkers and 
strivers of the middle classes. 

In Perla’s book we find a note of anticipation struck perhaps 
somewhat prematurely. These years of hard strain deny con- 
vincingly all possibility of substituting internationalism for 
nationalism as long as there are boundaries to the areas in which 
democratic principles prevail. Between our British and French 
allies and ourselves the true bond is that of democracy. It is a 
bond for which the sanction of a treaty is not required, which will 
subsist as long as we all remain democratic peoples and towards 
which other peoples will gravitate if they, too, become demo- 
cratic. Beyond that, the argument of apostles of internationalism 
becomes sophistry. Artificial bonds between nations may be 
created, as they have been. But they cannot be lasting. We 
know of an international intellectual bond, and we also appreciate 
the sense of solidarity which exists among laborers of all countries. 
But on that fateful first day of August in 1914 we also realized the 
worthlessness of these ties, and it is largely to this realization that 
we owe printed thought of the character reviewed in these lines. 

It is of more than passing interest to find in this period of 
supreme ordeals of nations three writers broaching the subject of 
government from widely varying viewpoints and coming together 
in the common belief of a greater need of democracy everywhere. 
The foregone conclusion of all is that imperialism with its historic 
load of grandeur—and of crime—cannot subsist, no matter how 
attenuated in form. With the clarifying of our thoughts it is as 
if the great idea of human brotherhood—always the concern of 
religion—had found refuge in the cult of democratic ideals. 
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Hence these ideals must be regarded not merely as typifying polit- 
ical liberty but as the goal of a freedom of the most enlightened 
character. Their success in the long run depends upon national 
resources of sound and enlightened patriotism, and upon educa- 
tional progress. Their spread will be attended by a union of free 
and equal democracies. 


Leon Dominian. 
Paris. 


THE MECHANISM OF SUFFRAGE 


How the World Votes, by Charles Seymour and Donald P. Frary, 

2 vols., C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, 1918. 

This book is an excellent example of effective popularization. 
It brings together within reasonable compass the material for 
understanding the electoral systems of practically every important 
country in the world. It is a well-written book; and though it 
makes no pretensions to original research it is at every point 
accurate and well-informed. The one criticism of importance I 
am inclined to make is of the narrow sphere within which the 
authors move. One would have gladly sacrificed not a little of 
the historic narrative for some effective estimate of the systems 
compared. The early history of electoral reform in England, for 
example, is sufficiently accessible (through the labors of Porritt, 
of Butler, and of Professor Seymour himself), to make one anxious 
for interpretation rather than description. A word of praise 
should be added for a really discriminating bibliography, though 
this can hardly be extended to the illustrations. Not a few of 
them are really irrelevant, and at least six are pictorial crimes. 

The book raises an urgent question, though it does not profess to 
do more than provide the materials for its solution. The writers 
make it plain that the evolution of each state towards some kind 
of constitutional system in which adult and universal suffrage 
occupies a vital place is integrally bound up with the march 
of events. They show also, I think, that few movements have 
aroused more passionate enthusiasm, religious history perhaps 
apart, than those of which the declared object is the admission 
of men to political privileges from which they have thus far been 
excluded. Yet it is not less clear that the enthusiasm so engen- 
dered is somehow frustrated in the result. Professor Seymour 
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speaks of the eagerness with which men worked for the Reform 
Bill of 1852 and the new world they expected from its passage. 
Yet he himself has elsewhere shown that it was, in fact, no more 
than the symbol of a democratic change which still lay, for effective 
purposes, a generation ahead. So, too, in France and Germany 
and Italy the results of political reform have brought but cold com- 
fort to the observer. Nor do they largely affect the disposition of 
the issues in American life. Legal reform may be, as Sir Henry 
Maine once said, secreted in the interstices of procedure; assur - 
edly that is not the case with reform in the substance of politics. 

“Time discredits,” says Professor Seymour, “the prophecies of 
alarmists who saw in the extension of the suffrage to the masses an 
assault on the foundations of the state.” That is true enough; 
though experience also suggests the doubt whether the purely 
political path will lead to the goal desired by those masses. There 
is, indeed, a vicious circle at which Professor Seymour hints, 
though he stops on the threshold of its analysis. “Universal 
teaching,” he writes, “must come before universal enfranchise- 
ment.” But in sober fact it rather seems that universal teaching 
is the outcome of universal enfranchisement; and one at least of 
Professor Seymour’s readers is doubtful whether the use of an 
universal franchise by completely educated men and women 
would even begin to solve the problems of democracy. 

Here, I suspect, Professor Seymour has fallen into the old 
Benthamite fallacy. He has seen men as the creatures of reason, 
and he puts a confident hope in its exercise. But it seems to me 
that this is totally to neglect the complete trend of social psychol- 
ogy in the last thirty years. The apparatus of the suffrage is 
important only as it provides a mechanism whereby the impulses 
of men can obtain an adequate expression. But those impulses 
are far too complex in character for the false simplicity of electoral 
issues to give them sufficient representation. Some of them, 
indeed, are not intellectual at all; and it seems clearer each decade 
that for not a few the political state can make no real provision. 
Professor Seymour gives us the means of knowing what can be 
used in normal political life. But I am not sure that the great 
treatise will not be the critical examination of its deficiencies. 

Harotp J. Laskt. 

Harvard University. 
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THE CLASSICS AFTER THE WAR 


The Loeb Classical Inbrary: Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants, 
translated by Sir Arthur Hort; Galen on the Natural Faculties, 
translated by Arthur John Brock; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
translated by C. R. Haines; Virgil, Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid 
I-VI, translated by H. Rushton Fairclough; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
translated by Frank Justus Miller; The Greek Anthology, vols. 
I, II, translated by W. R. Paton; Procopius, vols. I, II, trans- 
lated by H. B. Dewing; Dio’s Roman History, vols. IV, V, VI, 
translated by Earnest Cary; Plutarch’s Lives, vols. III, IV, V, 
translated by Bernadotte Perrin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1916-17. 


In spite of the war, the Loeb Classical Library has made prog- 
ress, hardly measurable, it is true, in terms of its great under- 
taking, but still commendable progress for the times. Now that 
we have managed to “crown peace with law,” or if you prefer the 
other reading of that passage in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid, 
to “impose the law of peace,”’ it is to be hoped that this work will 
be pushed forward with great vigor on broadly laid plans; for 
even if it does not provide a royal road to knowledge of the classics, 
it is certainly bringing the writers of Greece and Rome far nearer 
to men of our tongue than they ever have been before. 

A vast number of books will in time become accessible which 
have hitherto been hard to know; and some of them, especially 
in Greek science, are very important. A case in point is furnished 
by Theophrastus’s “Enquiry into Plants,” a treatise on the Medi- 
terranean flora written shortly after 314 B. C. by Aristotle’s 
noted fellow-student and follower, which, inconceivably enough, 
has never been put into English before. Now we have a com- 
petent translation, supplemented by a plant index, in which the 
identifications and the botanical names are given; in the version 
itself English plant names are used in so far as they are available, 
and when they fail, the Greek, either in translation or in English 
spelling. On the botanical side Sir Arthur Hort has had the 
assistance of Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, formerly Director of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew. The edition marks an 
advance upon that of Sprengel and Wimmer, chiefly made possi- 
ble by Halacsy’s ‘“‘Conspectus Florae Graecae,” and will be very 
welcome both to botanists and to Grecians. The second volume 
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ends with a short treatise “On Odours,” and one “On Weather 
Signs,” which meteorologists should read. 

For another instance, take Galen. His name is well known, 
but the man himself has been more remote than Confucius. Dr. 
Brock has changed all that. Following the footprints of the 
English physician Linacre, who Latinized Galen almost four 
centuries ago, he has brought out an excellent English rendering 
of the pamphlet “On the Natural Faculties.” This deals prin- 
cipally with nutrition; but Gaien’s explanation of the process as 
a “natural faculty” involves him deeply in the war of sects. 
Their basic tenets are thrashed over in lively polemics, and he 
has an amusing set-to with Asclepiades, in which he triumphantly 
clinches his argument with a demonstration upon the living ani- 
mal. Consequently the little book makes a good introduction 
to Galen’s personality and his writings. 

It is different with Marcus Aurelius. Familiar as he is to 
English readers, the new edition makes a place for itself by its 
high merit. Haines has carefully revised the Greek, his vig- 
orous English gives us a much better presentment of the real 
Marcus than we got from Long, and his brief notes interpret the 
old emperor out of his own mouth ard the mouths of his 
contemporaries. 

The new volumes of poetry must be greeted with greater reserve. 
Fairclough’s sound scholarship manifests itself in a solidly based 
text of Virgil, with the variant readings of the early, capital-letter 
manuscripts, and in an able translation which does not lack 
strength and spirit. But its color is not the Tyrian purple that 
he sought; the injudicious and extravagant use of poetic media 
tinctures it with an alien, unpleasing dye. Ovid is fluently and 
smoothly rendered by Miller, but the edition is badly marred by 
careless proof-reading. Misprints in the Latin and omissions in 
the English are too frequent, and even a metamorphosis not con- 
templated by Ovid has been introduced by allowing the anguished 
Cadmean serpent to bend himself into a boa. As for the Greek 
Anthology, if any reader picks it up with eager anticipation, 
springing perhaps from a pleasant ramble with Lang through the 
“‘erass of Parnassus,” only to lay it down with disappointment, 
let him not vent his wrath upon the translator. The collection 
owes its form and too much of its content to Byzantium. Think 
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of seventy-nine epigrams by St. Gregory the Theologian directed 
against violators of tombs! It is a joyless thing that presses 
most of the life out of its choicest blossoms; and the little that 
survives is ill mirrored in foreign prose. Reverse the experiment, 
if you please: put 

Gather ye rosebuds while you may 


into Greek prose, and see what becomes of Herrick. Paton’s 
translation must be viewed simply as a running glossary to the 
Greek, and for that purpose it is quite enthusiastic enough. 

Several new volumes have recently been added to works which 
have been for some time in process of translation. It is to be 
regretted that Dewing’s Procopius, which is accurate and clear, 
maintains its fatiguing simplicity, when a bit of polish would 
make it at once more readable and more faithful. Cary is get- 
ting rapidly ahead with Dio’s Roman History, and his work is 
extremely satisfactory. Perrin’s Plutarch is one of the distinct 
successes of the Loeb Library. To prefer North’s translation 
argues that one prefers North’s manner to Plutarch’s own, so 
near does Perrin come to the unattainable. 

Austin Morris Harmon. 
Yale University. 


THE CREATOR OF UNCLE REMUS 


The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris, by Julia Collier 

Harris, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918. 

There is a tendency for relatives—daughters and nephews (male 
or female)—if they undertake a biography, to yield to an inclusion 
of the trivial. Like housewives at cleaning time, they rummage 
too closely in the family treasure. Although it is quite proper of 
them to display from the table album a youthful picture of their 
hero, it is straining the reader’s patience if too many portraits of 
uncles and aunts appear. Nor does a favorite cook need a chron- 
icler. I know of one withered grandchild who, in an effort to 
restore his grandfather to fame—now dead these seventy years— 
printed two volumes of his life and included his Commencement 
Oration. But this is extreme. The biographies of relatives are 
consequently too long, and a life of meagre incident is stretched 
out like a voyager’s. 
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Sometimes, of course, the narrator has high talent of his own 
and he lifts the trivial into art. For such a narrator nothing is 
without significance. For such, let aunts and uncles—their wens 
and heop-skirts—gather to the picture! Let the household, the 
very barnyard of the hero crowd up into view! But such talent is 
rare. 

Mrs. Harris, a daughter-in-law, has not quite this ability, and 
yet she escapes largely from the former defects. There are cer- 
tainly too many examples of juvenile poetry from the columns of 
country papers. There is, perhaps, also, too meticulous an inquiry 
into the place of Mr. Harris’s birth, and the affairs of Eatonton, 
Georgia, require too much space in the early narrative. Her 
references to several of these more or less obscure towns are made 
with a sureness that she might employ in writing of the Temple 
or Holland House. She seems to assume that all of us have been 
there. Our own dear cousin from the cross-roads beyond Berea— 
a town of no broad fame, surely unknown to you—is not more 
ingenuous about his setting, nor does he locate his old red barn in 
the hollow by the bridge with a more casual and confident gesture. 
The detail, too, that Mrs. Harris disposes on brief and transitory 
relatives rather retards and dulls the early interest. To use one 
of Joel Chandler Harris’s own contrasts, she resorts in these first 
pages to provincialism rather than to provinciality. But at last 
we get on, and presently the pedestrian pace quickens towards the 
middle of the book and gives us delightful reading to the end. 

Having now expressed our worst opinion, it is fair to add that 
Mrs. Harris writes clearly and effectively. She conveys her mean- 
ing without doubt or question. She writes with self-forgetting 
absorption in her task. Except for her early pages her book is 
interesting throughout. When we have finished it we feel that 
we have gained an agreeable acquaintance with a man whose 
acquaintance is of value—a modest man who lived simply and 
truthfully with widening influence. His contact, for the most 
part, was with honest, plain, woollen folk. We have a few 
glimpses of his visits to New York—a dinner in his honor—his 
embarrassment and escape. He is invited to the White House. 
It is an agreeable picture of Mr. Harris and of President Roosevelt 
and his family. We have glances also—too brief—of Mark 
Twain and James Whitcomb Riley. With the latter Mr. Harris 
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was intermittently but intimately associated. We can only 
regret that letters back and forth with school girls could not have 
been exchanged for additional correspondence with the poet from 
Indiana. 


CHARLES S. Brooks. 
New York City. 


THE APPEAL OF THE BIBLE 


Reading the Bible, by William Lyon Phelps, Macmillan Co., New 

York, 1919. 

There can be no question that Professor William Lyon Phelps 
has done the American public a real service by writing this book. 
As things are at present, a new public must be introduced to the 
Bible without too much ceremony, and Professor Phelps has done 
this with grace and dispatch. He puts on no sacerdotal robes, 
and one cannot imagine that he is wearing even his cap and gown. 
It is hardly necessary to enter into the reasons why the Bible is 
no longer a popular book, though it is probably still the “best 
seller.” In a country like ours, in which Christianity is a tradi- 
tion but not the religion of the whole population, the Bible as a 
sacred book must logically be left out of the curriculum of the 
schools, for the support of which all taxpayers contribute. This 
is a grave misfortune from every point of view, for the Bible— 
leaving out for a moment its inspirational character—was the one 
means of culture which enabled the common people to speak a 
similar language of the spirit. 

The advocates of the classics in college courses have always held 
rightly that a knowledge of Virgil, or even a smattering of Horace, 
made it possible for gentlemen everywhere to find one another 
out; to understand biblical allusions was equal to “‘a pass degree”’ 
in the popular university of the world. 

Personally, I have a rooted objection to attending the ordinary 
moving pictures, but occasionally I find them educational. Hav- 
ing been drawn into a den of this rudimentary form of art they 
represent, I sat next to a father and son. The inscription on the 
film read, “Judas Iscariot Enters Again.” It was to be only a 
metaphorical Judas Iscariot. “Some name!” the father ex- 
claimed. ‘He must have been a dago,”’ said the innocent child. 

In one of the churches of Alexandria, Virginia, I happened to 
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pause before a modern picture of the Crucifixion. It is, I think, 
by Hoffmann. The crosses of the two thieves are rather blurred 
by clouds. A man and a woman were standing near me. “I 
don’t see the meaning of those telegraph poles,” said the man. 
They both looked as if they had a good Virginian public school 
education! 

These examples are quoted to show why Professor Phelps’s book 
ought to be widely circulated, even among the populace, to whom 
it is not addressed. His lectures are founded on the King James 
version of the Bible published in 1611; he rightly says that it was 
the most influential book in English literature; and the color, the 
charm, and the simplicity of its language draw to it even those 
who admit the incorrectness of the translation. But Professor 
Phelps does not trouble himself about theological interpretation. 
He implies that this is a great, noble, and delightful book; he 
enjoys it thoroughly, and he intends that all his readers shall par- 
ticipate in his enjoyment. In fact, he interprets the Bible as 
giving a glow of life and interest to every idea and every thought 
which a normal man or woman might like to see harnessed to the 
service of what is good. He writes in his first chapter: 

“American boys and girls know more about the Bible than 
was the case twenty years ago; at the dawn of the twentieth 
century biblical ignorance among our youth and particularly 
among college undergraduates was by way of becoming a public 
scandal. Well-bred boys in many instances were innocent of 
even the penumbra of knowledge. Professor Lounsbury discov- 
ered a young gentleman in his classes who had never beard of 
Pontius Pilate. Twenty-five years ago I requested a Freshman 
to elucidate the line in ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Here feel we not the 
penalty of Adam.’ He replied confidently, ‘It was the mark 
imposed on him for slaying his brother.’ To another I asked 
the meaning of the passage in Macbeth, ‘Or memorise another 
Golgotha.’ Seeing the blank expression on his handsome face, 
I said, ‘It is a New Testament reference.’ ‘Oh yes,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘it refers to Goliath.’ At about this time, a young 
clergyman, obsessed with the importance of the ‘higher criti- 
cism,’ announced that if he accepted a call to a western church, 
he must be allowed to preach to the younger people about the 
second Isaiah. ‘That’s all right,’ said the deacon cheerfully; 
‘most of ’em don’t know there is even one.’”’ 
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I trust that Professor Phelps is right when he says that the col- 
lege man is more familiar with the Bible than he was some years 
ago; but I imagine that his conclusion must have been drawn 
mainly from Yale. He traces the objection of the Puritans to a 
joke to the influence of the Bible on those agreeable people. 
“The Bible,” he says, “concerns every form of literature in the 
highest degree except humor.” He has some reason for saying, 
however, that in Acts xii, 18, both in the King James and the 
Douai versions, there is a faintly humorous touch in the bewilder- 
ment of the soldiers who want to know what has become of Peter. 
He quotes from Proverbs—‘‘He that blesseth his friend with a 
loud voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a curse 
to him”; and “A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a 
contentious woman are alike.” He ought to be thanked for his 
statement that there is no false sentiment in the Bible. The 
pathos of certain descriptions in the New Testament of episodes 
in the life of Christ can never be equalled. The pregnant sen- 
tence “And His mother kept all these words in her heart,” after 
she had sought Him sorrowing, is one of a thousand. From the 
literary point of view, the pathos of most masters of words fails 
to touch, after a certain lapse of time, as Professor Phelps remarks. 
Who weeps over Clarissa now? Or is really touched by the 
death of Little Nell? But the appeal to the heart in the 
Bible, when the Bible appeals to the heart, is sure and direct and 
perpetual. It is a delight to linger over the pages of this book. 
One doesn’t trouble oneself as to what the author believes doc- 
trinally. He is sufficiently reverential, and his attitude suggests 
that if adult readers could treat the Bible as the Italian mothers 
and children use their churches, as places where they are thor- 
oughly at home, the lessons of this most wonderful of all books, 
the joy of this most wonderful of all books, and its constant appeal 
to all those essences in our being which answer to the call of poetry, 
would raise the standard of the daily lives of our people. It would 
not fill them with gloom and fear—though the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom—but it would enable them to differentiate 
between sentiment and sentimentalism; and one of the vices among 
all English-speaking people to-day is the lack of perception in 
making this distinction. 

The chapter which will appeal most to the modern mind, and 
which even the tired business man may read easily, is that on “St. 
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Paul as a Letter-\riter.” If you have not read these pages, you 
will never be as friendly with St. Paul as you ought to be; and he 
is a very good friend. If you do not know well the Epistles of St. 
Paul, you cannot fail to have a burning desire to know them after 
having read this persuasive guide to them, or, perhaps I should 
say, to be correct, this persuasive guide-post. After reading this 
chapter you will discover that St. Paul is of our time, as well as of 
all time; and if you peruse Professor Phelps again, after you have 
finished two or three of the Epistles, you will be stimulated very 
probably to cover the margins of this chapter with notes of your 
own. Can one say anything better about a book than this? 
Because the author follows the example of the great Spanish 
novelist and does a fine thing with gaiety of heart and spirit, he 
ought the more to be praised. To carry a heavy weight with 
reverential groans is not so hard as to poise the same weight with a 
joyous and cheerful air. ‘Reading the Bible” is a volume that 
ought to go into every coat-pocket. If the ordinary coat-pocket 
is too small, let it be widened. One must make room somehow 
for such a delightful companion. 
Maurice Francis Eaan. 
Brooklyn. 


SWINBURNE ONCE MORE 


The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne, edited by Edmund 
Gosse and Thomas James Wise, 2 vols., John Lane Co., New 
York, 1919. 


There is a period, after the death of an author, when his repu- 
tation becomes once more a matter of general interest, and when, 
under favorable circumstances, it may be renewed or even deep- 
ened and broadened. This is natural enough. The account is 
closed; the hour has come for criticism to estimate the value of the 
.author’s work. It is pre-eminently the moment for the publica- 
tion of such diaries, letters, and reminiscences as tend to explain 
or clarify that work. The public is disposed to find out what has 
been left untold and to demand intimacies and revelations. In 
this position at present is the reputation of Swinburne. Two 
years ago Mr. Gosse gave us the official biography; at the same 
time Mrs. Disney Leith, the poet’s cousin, attempted to supple- 
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ment it with a more intimate volume, consisting chiefly of ex- 
tracts from family correspondence. In 1918 the posthumous 
poems were collected and edited by Mr. Gosse and Mr. Wise. 
And now the same gentlemen put forth what is obviously designed 
to be, for the present at least, the official record of the author’s 
correspondence. 

This book, like its predecessors, is somewhat disappointing. 
It has, clearly, been put together in a hurry in order to take advan- 
tage of what remains of the popular interest in Swinburne. An 
evidence of the haste with which the editors have worked is seen 
in the fact that one of the letters (to Joseph Knight, “‘ Holmwood, 
July 8th”’) is actually printed twice, first on page 141 (Volume J), 
dated 1874, and again on page 303, dated 1875. It is evident that 
the American edition, if not the English, has been pitched into 
print with little or no editorial supervision. The material of this 
rather important letter has been twice gravely indexed—presum- 
ably by some hack assistant. America must put up with what it 
can get. 

The editors make no pretense of completeness—indeed, they 
seem to think it hardly desirable; yet their volumes are lacking in 
that distinction and sustained interest which might be expected 
in a more modest collection of choice specimens. Except for 
three or four youthful letters, there is hardly an example of that 
familiar note which, for many readers, is the peculiar charm of 
published correspondence. There is not a family letter in the 
entire series. One suspects that this rather serious omission is 
due to a lack of harmony between the Swinburne family and the 
official editors chosen by the publishers. The Pre-Raphaelite 
group is similarly neglected. There are, for example, no letters 
to Dante or Christina Rossetti, specimens of which are already in 
print elsewhere. It is clear that the editors had no disposition to 
undergo the labor or to spend the time—perhaps to exercise the 
tact—required to assemble a truly representative record of Swin- 
burne’s correspondence. What they have given us instead is a 
collection of the poet’s correspondence with a large and rather 
adoring set of literary men—A. H. Bullen, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Lord Morley, Churton Collins, S. C. Cockerel, Mr. 
Shorter, Mr. Wise, and, above all, Mr. Gosse. The letters to Mr. 
Gosse were evidently taken as the basis for the whole series; they 
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are a monument to a very important literary friendship, appar- 
ently unbroken or unruffled through the years, and are, not un- 
naturally, the most interesting single group of letters in the book. 
But the narrowness of range seriously limits our view of the poet. 
We see the side of him that interested the editors, the respects in 
which he was most like them. The earlier pages, in which we get 
glimpses, all too brief, of the youthful poet of “Atalanta,” are 
inevitably forgotten as we make our way through the second 
volume, and we finally close the book with the impression that 
Swinburne was an eager student of the Elizabethan drama, a 
literary critic who was frequently in hot water, a somewhat fever- 
ish idolator of Hugo, Mazzini, and Landor, of babies in general, 
and of Mr. Gosse’s children in particular. All this we knew before. 
The Swinburne of whom we would fain know more is not the 
essayist or enemy of Dr. Furnivall (with a singular gift for Billings- 
gate), but the youthful singer who burst upon Victorian England 
clad in every quality that could alarm Queen, clergy, and Laure- 
ate, and sang to the immature of the roses and raptures of vice. 
An earlier generation had been similarly fascinated by Byron, as a 
later one was to be by Wilde; the decade of the ’sixties was startled 
out of its peaceful absorption in Tennyson and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning by the sinister radiance of Swinburne, poet, scholar, 
and firebrand. What might not be expected of him? Was it 
true that he could talk Greek with the Master of Balliol? Was it 
true that he wrote French verse more easily than English verse? 
Had he not defiled a crucifix? Who was this young aristocrat, 
“with a rainbow wrought about his head,” whe, out of the politi- 
cal unrest of Italy, could weave the fabric of his song? 

It would seem that the correspondence of this youthful Swin- 
burne, collected and set forth in its fulness by some impartial 
student, must one day be given to the world. But the time is not 
yet. Swinburne is still in the hands of his friends. In life he was 
the property of Mr. Watts-Dunton; in death he seems to belong to 
Mr. Gosse. 

CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER. 


Yale University. 








